HUNGARY AND THE PRESENT CRISIS’ 


C. A. MACARTNEY 


THE position of Hungary in relation to the crisis is not so 
much an aftermath as an integral part of the re-shuffle in Europe 
which began with the occupation by Germany of the Sudeten- 
lander, and I believe it will prove in the long run to be not the 
least important part of that problem. 

The card which was sent out described me as having recently 
returned. I must in fairness say that I left Hungary, where I had 
spent the summer, on September 24th, and since events move 
extremely rapidly nowadays I should make it clear that for 
developments since that date I have had to depend on the 
newspapers, English and Hungarian. 

My subject, as I see it, falls into two parts: first, the rights 
and wrongs of the present Hungarian claims and Czechoslovak 
counter-claims in the present negotiations between the two 
Governments regarding the situation of Slovakia and Ruthenia ; 
and, secondly, the position in Hungary itself. 

In regard to the narrower and more immediate question of 
Slovakia, I shall simply begin by re-stating, quite shortly, the 
conclusions which I tormed on this subject when I was engaged 
two or three years ago in writing a study for this Institute on the 
working of the territorial provisions of the Treaty of Trianon.” 
I see little reason to modify the conclusions at which I then 
arrived, and, in any case, no reason to modify them very greatly. 

It is true that the situation is different from any which I 
envisaged when I wrote that book. I did not at the time 
anticipate the extraordinary and to my mind quite illogical 
solution of taking away the Sudetenlainder while leaving Czecho- 
slovakia still a sovereign State. I anticipated either that 
Czechoslovakia might go under altogether, or, more likely, that 
the Czechoslovak State as a whole would remain, but the question 
might arise, what, if any, revision should be given to Hungary 
within that State. 

When you have to consider Hungary’s claims for revision 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 11th, 1938; Mr. E. L. 


Woodward in the Chair. 
2 See Hungary and Her Successors (London, 1937). 
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against a Czechslovak State which does not possess the Sudeten- 
lander, you must to a small extent revise your conclusions; but, 
as I said, the modifications are not very great. 

In the main, the argument for. revision is perhaps slightly 
strengthened, because the Czechoslovak State without its 
strongest industrial market is clearly a less attractive proposition 
than such a State with that market. From the minority point 
of view, it is also undeniable that Czechoslovakia was, apart 
from anything else, bound to pay a rather unusual amount of 
consideration to all her minorities, by the fact that she had one 
particular minority amounting to nearly a quarter of her total 
population. Even had she desired to do so, and I am not saying 
that she did, she was not in a position to treat the German 
minority with any great severity, and it was not possible to 
differentiate very much between the German and the weaker 
minorities. 

There are, however, one or two considerations which point 
in the other direction; to these I shall refer as I come to them. 

Broadly speaking, I thought then, and think to-day, that on 
the whole those Magyar minorities in Czechoslovakia which 
live in compact areas next the present Hungarian frontier ought 
to be returned to Hungary. Alternatively, if they were given a 
plebiscite as to whether they did or did not wish to return to 
Hungary, the majority of them would so wish. 

I said then that I thought under normal conditions probably 
some 70 per cent. of the Magyars would vote for the return. 
Much would depend on world conditions at the time, and on the 
character of the régime in Hungary. The figure might rise to 
80 per cent. or even to go per cent., but I did not believe it would 
fall below 50 per cent. 

Present conditions seem to me to be unfavourable to Czecho- 
slovakia, particularly as, through no great fault of the Czechs, 
and through no great provocation on the part of the Magyars, 
something approaching civil war has reigned in the minority 
districts for several weeks past. The present régime in Hungary 
seems to me to be exceptionally good. Therefore I think it 
likely that a free vote would give a large majority for return 
among the Magyar population. 

That is not to say I think the treatment of the Magyar 
minority in Czechoslovakia was bad, as treatments of minorities 
go, nor do I deny the fact that the Magyar minority benefited 
by the advanced social institutions of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and also benefited economically by the agrarian policy of the 
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Hodza Government. As, however, everybody who knows 
Central Europe to-day must know, economic considerations are 
apt to take a second place compared with purely national con- 
siderations. We have seen this very clearly, for instance, in 
connection with the German minorities both in the Sudetenlander 
and in the Saar. 

It goes without saying, of course, that if the Magyar minority 
is to be returned to Hungary, the matter should be determined 
on an impartial basis as to what does constitute the Magyar 
minority. On that point I do not think that either the Hungarian 
census of 1910 or the Czechoslovak census of 1930 constitutes 
an absolutely trustworthy basis. In disputed cases, and where 
it is absolutely necessary to let economic or other considerations 
override ethnographical, the benefit of the doubt should be 
allotted fairly between the two claimants. 

As to the Slovaks, I understand—although accounts differ— 
that the Hungarian Government is demanding a plebiscite among 
them. It is very doubtful, I think, whether a free expression 
of opinion in 1919 would ever have resulted in the Slovaks leaving 
Hungary. Nothing is more striking than the smallness of the 
figure given by their most active supporters of the actively 
conscious Slovak nationalists at the end of the War. The highest 
I have ever read is that given by Professor Seton-Watson, of 
750-1000, “‘ as apart from the uneducated and neglected masses.”’ 4 
Slovak leaders themselves gave me lower figures, and the Hun- 
garian pre-War police had on its lists only 526 names marked as 
Slovak Nationalists. 

The situation, however, has changed very much since 1919. 
It is true there has been friction between the Czechs and the 
Slovaks. It is also true that the Slovak districts belonged 
economically rather to Hungary than to Bohemia, and that 
their economic sufferings since the change have been severe, 
especially in the centre and in the east, although on this one 
point the recent mutilation of the Historic Lands may prove 
advantageous to Slovakia, which will be relieved of the com- 
petition from the more powerful Bohemian and Silesian industry 
which proved so disastrous to Slovak industry after the War. 

In spite of these difficulties, I feel that a national Slovakian— 
not Czechoslovakian—feeling has been born and has grown 
strong in the past twenty years, thus radically altering the 
situation. 

I myself see no particular objection to the suggestion of giving 

1 R. W. Seton-Watson, Slovakia Then and Now (London, 1931), p. 30. 
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the Slovaks a plebiscite. To ask their wishes would be paying 
a courtesy to this people which was omitted in 1919. If they 
want to vote on their future, I do not see why they should not, 
but I do not believe that a plebiscite would result in more than 
a comparatively small fraction of the votes being given for a 
return to Hungary. 

Of the two small nationalities in Slovakia, the Germans and 
the Jews, I will only say that I believe the majority of the Jews, 
on the whole, to be rather more in favour of Czechoslovakia than 
of Hungary. But one must remember of the Jews that, except 
in the west, they are mainly Orthodox; and one of the very 
wise and proper principles to which Orthodox Jewry has to 
conform is to make the best terms it can with the civilian Govern- 
ment. Therefore, although I think the majority, and perhaps 
rightly, prefer Czechoslovakia, which has been extremely liberal 
in her Jewish policy, yet I think that if returned to Hungary, 
they would contrive to put a good face onit. As to the Germans, 
the great majority of them, especially in the Zips cities, were 
traditionally attached and even devoted to Hungary, and are 
probably so to-day. 

The third important element in the population, after the 
Slovaks and the Magyars, is that of the Ruthenes. Here the 
question is different. 

The Ruthenes, of course, are not Magyars, but neither are 
they Czechs, nor Slovaks, nor Czechoslovaks. Unless, therefore, 
you are prepared to take the somewhat drastic step of uniting 
them with East Galicia and with the Soviet Ukraine, mutilating 
the Polish State and overthrowing the U.S.S.R., you are obliged 
to agree that the Ruthenes must be attached to somebody else’s 
national State; they cannot very well form a national State of 
their own. They are much too weak and too backward for 
complete independence. 

The idea of attaching the Ruthenes to Czechoslovakia in 
IgIg was admittedly an afterthought, and it was done for strategic 
reasons, in order to give Czechoslovakia a corridor through 
which her friends and allies could give her military help; a 
corridor, that is to Roumania, but more particularly to Russia 
through East Galicia, the fate of which was still undecided when 
the Ruthene question came up at Paris. The potential value of 
this corridor was very greatly weakened when East Galicia was 
attributed to Poland and almost disappeared when Poland 
decided that she would not under any circumstances allow 
Russian troops to pass through her territory. Roumania might 
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prove more pliable, and it was rumoured recently that she would 
allow Russian troops or material to pass through her territory, 
but, so far as I know, only along one railway, which is a single- 
line railway crossing difficult mountains. 

It seems to me that to give any effective help to Czechoslovakia 
by terra firma, as apart from the air, would require a million men, 
and to get a million men over that railway, as far as I can judge, 
would take about six months. I donot see what good that would 
be to Czechoslovakia in a crisis. It therefore seems to me that 
in the present situation of Czechoslovakia, especially after she 
has lost her fortresses, that.corridor is more of a danger to her 
than a real help. 

The Ruthenes have not done badly under the Czechoslovak 
administration. It is quite true that Czechoslovakia has never 
fulfilled the promise and international obligations she undertook 
to grant them autonomy. She has governed them on an auto- 
cratic basis, but she has governed them well. I think they have 
enjoyed far better administration than they would have given 
themselves, so I am not reproaching Czechoslovakia on that 
score; but the fatal trouble is that all economic considerations 
militate against the present arrangement. 

Economically, Ruthenia is dependent on the Hungarian |Y 
plain, and the Hungarian plain can draw great advantages from 
Ruthenia, which consists of timber-covered mountains with 
valleys running to the plain. It can supply timber to it, and draw / 
wheat from it. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, has already more timber 
than she can dispose of. It is hard enough for her to keep the 
Slovak forests worked, without touching the Ruthene. Ruthenia 
has been an economic and financial burden to her which she will 
be less easily able to support after Herr Hitler has removed a 
considerable slice of the economic resources from which she drew 
the taxation with which to subsidise Ruthenia. 

t is extraordinarily hard to discover what the Ruthenes 
themselves want. Their national consciousness is extremely 
vague and undeveloped, and where it exists it is excessively 
various. If you could discover the “‘ general will’’ of the people— 
if it is not absurd to apply such a Rousseauesque term to a com- 
munity such as the Ruthenians—I think it probable that on 
balance they might rather prefer to go back to Hungary than 
stop with Czechoslovakia. Neither I nor anyone else can be quite 
confident on that point; but I am confident that no solution 
which could be suggested—leaving them or giving them back— 
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would irreparably offend the Ruthene national consciousness, 
such as it is. 

The Hungarians have asked for a plebiscite in that area. 
This is a very proper demand, but I myself doubt its practicability. 
I cannot conceive of a plebiscite in that particular area producing 
anything but the richest confusion, and in so far as it reflected 
any interests or motives, I think it would rather reflect the 
immediate economic motives of a small number of persons than 
the future economic conditions of the majority. The result 
would therefore rather depend on which bidder had the larger 
stock of ready cash at his disposal than where the real advantage 
of the country lay. 

Therefore, if I personally were a dictator with power to lay 
down the frontier as I thought best, I should give Ruthenia 
back to Hungary, on the grounds that this solution would, in 
my belief, be that which best accorded with the real interests 
of the Ruthenes themselves, of the Hungarians, and, I really 
think, of the Czechs and the Slovaks also. 

These, then, are my conclusions on the present Hungarian— 
Czechoslovak argument, and I expect to hear a spirited debate 
upon them when I sit down. 

I now pass to the position in Hungary itself, where I shall be 
less expressing my own judgment than relating facts. 

A year ago in an address which I gave here on the position in 
Hungary, I said that the stability and stagnation, both in internal 
and external respects, of the situation in Hungary—and in both 
respects this had been considerable—was gravely threatened— 
using the word “ threatened ” in quite a neutral sense—by the rise 
of German Nazi-ism or of Nazi German-ism—whichever way you 
like to put it. The internal and the external aspects of the 
question obviously react upon one another. 

It is quite clear that the external or international situation 
of Hungary must be dominated by the question of treaty revision. 
Conditions since the War have not been so consoling for Hungary 
as to convince her that she would not be better off with a 
greater or less degree of treaty revision; the comfortable pro- 
phecies which we have often heard of an approaching spiritualisa- 
tion of the frontiers when treaty revision would cease to have 
meaning have not been fulfilled. 

It is, however, equally clear that treaty revision can only 
come, not necessarily through German help, but as a result of 
activities by Germany. I beg you to note the distinction. 

The Little Entente has shown no signs of yielding one inch, 
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unless to superior force. If it has occasionally mentioned re- 
vision under conditions, those conditions have been clearly 
incapable of practical realisation. Article XIX of the League 
Covenant has proved to possess no more than a purely theoretical 
value. The only voice from outside Hungary raised in favour 
of revision has been that of Italy, and the Hungarians themselves, 
who have never forgotten 1914, have been well aware of the 
gap which is apt to exist between Italian words and Italian 
actions, 

It is, therefore, quite clear to Hungary, and should be clear 
to anyone else, that any change in the international position 
which may come about must be a result of Germany’s growing 
in force and breaking the ring which surrounds Hungary, not in 
Hungary’s interest, but in her own. 

Since it is a paramount interest to Hungary that this ring 
should be broken, she has every reason to welcome the expansion 
of German force. 

On the other hand, this cracking of the ring is only the second 
step in the German expansion. The first step had to be the 
Anschluss between Austria and Germany, which brought the 
frontier of Germany up to that of Hungary. Germany is now a 
neighbour of Hungary, and of all her neighbours the most 
formidable. 

The Hungarians are an historically-minded people, and are 
well aware that the two threats to their existence against which 
they have always had to struggle have come, not from the Slavs 
or the Roumanians, but from the Turks and the Germans; and 
of these two the greater danger has been the Germans. 

This knowledge and the deep-seated fear of Germany born 
thereof are extremely widespread throughout the nation. They 
are not by any means confined to the Jews. 

The fear relates not only to the still fairly considerable German 
minorities within western Hungary, including some right on the 
frontier, whom it might be thought that Germany, in fulfilment 
of Part I of the Nazi programme, might desire to incorporate 
in Germany. What is more important, these German-speaking 
minorities are the survivors of proportionately much larger 
German populations, which have been largely Magyarised during 
the last fifty years, and now form a big element in the Hungarian 
middle class. The true Magyars are not satisfied that this second 
generation of Magyars would prove reliable in a crisis. They 
are not satisfied that Germany might not decide, not to annexe 


Hungary, but to turn her into a pseudo-Nazi State, a German 
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vassal; and that these elements might not help her todoso. This 
price would, in the opinion of many Hungarians, be too heavy 
to pay, even for German help in the recovery of the old northern 
Hungary, unless revision was absolutely impossible in any other 
way. 

For the question is not solely one of external politics. Nazi-ism 
may not in theory be an article for export; but it is certain that 
the present Germany regards with greater favour those countries 
whose internal systems harmonise with her own. Therefore a 
corollary of getting German help would be adopting to some 
extent the German social and political system. 

It is natural that this prospect should be most unwelcome to 
many groups in Hungary: Jews, Social Democrats, active 
Churchmen of both main confessions, Parliamentarians—I do 
not list democrats and liberals separately because I have already 
mentioned the Jews. 

On the other hand, there are elements whose views on matters 
of internal policy lead them to favour German influence; chief 
among them the Magyarised Swabians of the second generation, 
of whom I have already spoken, who form so large an element in 
the Hungarian middle class, and are attracted to an almost 
insensate degree by the anti-Semitic part of Hitler’s programme. 
But there are also many workmen, many small or landless 
peasants, many young reformers who are attracted to Germany 
by the social aspects of the Nazi programme: the better land 
distribution, the better agricultural wages, the comparative 
disregard of class distinctions. This people believe their best 
hope of social reform to lie in linking up with Germany. It is 
unfortunate that the cause of social reform should thus so largely 
have identified itself with the German orientation, but the fault 
lies largely with the policy of previous Hungarian Governments, 
who have not only themselves neglected social reform, but have 
described its advocates as Bolsheviks. The result has been 
that the only safe or effective way to advocate such reform has 
been through the use of Nazi terminology, the adoption of Nazi 
ideals. Therefore in Hungary both on internal and external 
grounds there is a strong movement in favour of Germany, and 
a strong movement against Germany. 

If asked to estimate what percentage of the population 
belonged to each movement, I should say about 80 per cent. 
each. That is not a mistake in mathematics. It is perfectly 
possible in Hungary at once to desire treaty revision and to fear 
Germany. It is possible for a Magyar to dislike both Jews and 
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Germans; such sentiments can exist simultaneously without 
difficulty in a Magyar bosom. The irreconcilables on either side 
are comparatively few; the Jews on the one hand, and perhaps 
the inveterate anti-Semites on the other. Between them lies 
a great central bloc which can be swung this way or that quite 
easily, according to circumstances. The strength of the pro- 
German party is the belief that the treaty revision and social 
reform cannot be brought about except by adopting the German 
orientation. But a man who could bring about these objects 
without paying the price of the German orientation would have 
behind him almost the whole of the country. 

Last year many people were saying that when the Anschluss 
with Austria came it must mean a Nazi Putsch, and the establish- 
ment of a Nazi régime in Hungary. In fact, when the Anschluss 
came, Hungary lived for weeks in almost hourly expectation of 
such a Puésch. 

The then Prime Minister, M. Dardnyi, was not a strong man, 
nor (I am told) entirely unsympathetic to the Nazi movement 
as such, and was prepared to make large concessions to it, even 
to the extent of taking into the Government that one among the 
twenty-four Nazi Fiihrers in Hungary, M. Szdlassy, who was 
popularly reputed to enjoy the chief favour of his prototype in 
Germany. One concession which was in fact made was the 
Jewish law which was introduced in the spring. 

Yet at the last moment the pendulum swung the other way, 
for a variety of somewhat unexpected reasons. One was the 
disappointment felt, particularly in the Army, when Herr Hitler 
did not follow up his occupation of Austria by returning the 
Burgenland to Hungary. Whether any serious prospect had 
ever been held out that he would do so, I do not know; I only 
know that the expectation was there, and was lively. When, 
thereafter, Herr Hitler announced that the frontier between 
Germany and Hungary was now final, the declaration, in the 
circumstances, was not so comforting as it might have been; 
for it cut both ways. To this must be added the fact that 
Hungary was not as a whole entirely convinced of the sincerity 
of the declaration. It is true that Herr Hitler himself, by all 
accounts, behaved most correctly, and simply returned to the 
all-too-welcoming arms of the Hungarian gendarmerie deputa- 
tions from two Swabian villages near the frontier which had 
gone to ask for incorporation in Germany. Nevertheless, the 
propaganda of German agents, official or unofficial, in West 
Hungary has not abated, and Hungary is not yet reassured. 
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Further, the social agitation unleashed by M. Szdlassy was 
so radical as seriously to alarm many circles in Hungary—not 
all of them extreme reactionaries, and to induce a deputation 
from the Upper House to wait upon the Regent and to request 
him to replace M. Daranyi by M. Imrédy. This the Regent did 
with the more readiness, because some of M. Szaldssy’s attacks 
had been directed against his own household. Accordingly, 
M. Dardnyi had to give way to M. Imrédy, who, almost im- 
mediately after taking office, eliminated the chief Nazi factor 
in his Government in the person of the Minister of Education, 
Professor Héman, replacing him by Count Paul Teleki, the former 
Prime Minister, and the second strong man in the present 
Hungarian Government. 

Therefore the very raison d’étre of the present Hungarian 
Government is its determination to resist German encroachment, 
and preserve the true independence of Hungary. This is a most 
important and undeniable truth to which public opinion in Great 
Britain, through false information or from inability to get rid of 
old complexes, seems to be totally blind. 

Further, the Imrédy Government is not only anxious to 
preserve Hungary’s political, spiritual and economic independence ; 
it is the best Government Hungary has enjoyed for a very long 
time. Imrédy and Teleki are undoubtedly the two best men 
in Hungarian public life to-day. Both are intelligent, honest 
and courageous, and have a strong social sense. Imrédy’s 
programme, delivered on September 4th last, was one to which 
even the Opposition in the shape of the Peasant Party or the 
Social Democrats could take little exception. To summarise 
it, besides military service and labour camps, it included a wide 
expansion of the social services, family allowances, the minimum 
wage in agriculture, a steeply-graduated income tax, and power 
to sequestrate for leasing to smallholders one-third of all entailed 
properties of over 300 yokes (a yoke is roughly an acre), and one- 
quarter of the entailed properties over 500 yokes. The quantity 
of land thereby affected is very considerable, and although 
nominally Imrédy is only ‘‘ empowered ” to sequester and need 
not do so, there is little doubt that he intends to exercise his 
powers. 

Imrédy’s sincere intention to carry out his programme 
cannot, in my opinion; be questioned. There need also, I think, 
be little doubt of his ability to carry it through if he can remain 
in power. I am assured that his own party, the Party of Unity, 
will not revolt against him. The Parliamentary Opposition 
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parties will certainly not oppose him. The Jews, on whose 
shoulders the chief financial burdens arising out of the programme 
have been laid, will nevertheless support him rather than face the 
prospect of a Nazi régime, and there is every reason to expect 
that the big landowners also will bow to the inevitable, and will 
advise the Regent in the same sense. Whether, however, Imrédy 
remains in power depends on the Czechoslovak position in relation 
to Germany. 

Any Hungarian Government is bound to work for some degree 
of treaty revision; that even the opponents of Hungary’s claims 
must understand. And no Hungarian Government could allow 
its fear of German influence so far to affect it as to make it refrain 
from pressing its claims, now that there is a chance of securing 
some fulfilment of them. 

Part at least of these claims must be realised; but very much 
depends on how they are realised. The position thereafter will 
be very different according to whether any success which may be 
achieved comes as a gift from Germany or as a concession by 
general agreement to principles of justice and equity. The result 
’ of the former would be to leave Hungary irremediably, much 
against her will, a vassal to Germany ; particularly as it is quite 
possible that the gift would only be made to a subservient, 
pro-Nazi government. The result of the latter would be still 
to leave Hungary with her spiritual independence. 

There is no doubt which of the two the present Government 
most earnestly desires, even though it should prove that the terri- 
tory which they might acquire in this way might be rather 
smaller than what Germany might have given to a creature of 
hers. In this connection it is worth while remarking that both 
Imrédy and Teleki belong in spirit—and Imrédy in years, for he 
is only forty-six—to the younger generation of Magyars, which 
is by no means so convinced as its elders as to the desirability 
or wisdom of Hungary’s pre-War policy or of the advantages to 
Hungary of incorporating in her State large blocks of unwilling 
alien population. This wiser spirit is not by any means universal 
in the Hungary of to-day, and in this respect I think it a pity the 
* present situation did not arise five or ten years hence, when the 
younger generation had become better represented in public 
life; but it does exist, and no one has done more to foster it 
than Count Teleki himself. 

The position would, however, of course be extremely difficult 
and indeed impossible for the Government, if after rejecting the 
role of second fiddle to Germany, and behaving with studied 
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moderation, it then failed, and came out empty handed. It 
would then undoubtedly be thrown out, and succeeded by a 
Government of force, and of more or less undisguised Nazi tools. 

The middle way between these two dangers is extremely 
hard to tread. So far the Government has trodden it very 
skilfully. It has successfully resisted very strong German 
pressure; for when in August the Regent, Imrédy, Kanya, and 
the Minister of War, went to Germany, there is reason to believe 
that Germany intended to conclude agreements amounting to the 
complete dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, to be secured by 
the means of a military agreement with Hungary, but at a price 
amounting to the Nazification of Hungary. No such agreement 
was concluded; and not only was no such agreement signed, 
but the Hungarian Government timed to coincide with its visit, 
firstly the publication of the Bled Agreement with the States of the 
Little Entente, and secondly, the confirmation of Szdlassy’s con- 
viction and the increase of his sentence from six months to three 
years : a striking contrast to what had been expected in Germany, 
to wit, that Szdlassy would be amnestied to mark the occasion. I 
must say that my sympathies here rather go out to Szalassy, 
who has, perhaps, been made something of a sacrifice. Finally, 
if any attempts were made to separate the Regent from his 
Ministers, they did not succeed. 

After this, again, the Government behaved with great 
moderation. Even after the first demand for self-determination 
for the Sudeten Germans, it did not go farther than to ask for 
national autonomy for the Magyar minority in Czechoslovakia. 
It was only later when there was practically civil war in those 
districts that she asked for frontier revision. Nor was this 
demand accompanied by threats. I can myself testify that the 
mobilisation which took place was on a very small scale. The 
papers in Great Britain said she doubled her army, but omitted 
to say it was only doubled from about 100,000 to 200,000; 
Hungary always had much fewer men on her frontier than 
Czechoslovakia. Further, since the bilateral negotiations began, 
the Press has written moderately and with restraint of Czecho- 
slovakia, without any of the abuse characteristic of the German 
Press during the corresponding period. 

If the Western Governments had paid more attention to 
Hungary’s claims at the time—not in the sense of conceding her 
uncritically anything which she asked, but in that of considering 
her demands fairly and intelligently—the Government’s battle 
would have been won. Instead, there came the so-called Anglo- 
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French Agreement, which I must confess, I entirely fail to this 
day to understand. It was not based on the loyal respect for 
treaties or good faith, otherwise it would not have betrayed the 
Czechs. It was not based on the principle of justice, which 
demanded far rather the separation of the Magyars from Czecho- 
slovakia than that of the Germans. It was certainly not based 
on good sense, for how on earth could anyone suppose that 
Hungary, with her natural grievance against Czechoslovakia, 
would be willing to abandon that grievance and guarantee 
Czechoslovakia—on what ground? On the ground that Czecho- 
slovakia had lost the few assets which she ever enjoyed in 
Hungarian eyes, of providing a certain market for her produce 
and a certain barrier against German expansion. 

After this Imrédy and Kanya were obliged to go to Berch- 
tesgaden and, after all, ask Hitler to support their claims, although 
they were able slightly to soften the effect of this by getting 
Mussolini to put in a word in their favour first. 

The situation was further partially retrieved at Munich by 
Hitler’s failure to appear as a champion of Hungarian claims, 
and later even more, by his definite opposition to certain of them, 
and his belated championship of the Czechs. 

This has given Great Britain an undeserved chance to restore 
her credit and help to rebuild a more practicable south-eastern 
Europe. 

I am sorry for the Czechs, and I regret it was not possible to 
prevent what has happened now in Bohemia; but to some extent 
it was inevitable, in view of our policy for the past twenty years. 
You can treat the Danube Basin in one of two ways. Either 
you can try to get it to unite, and leave it alone, or try to rule it 
by dividing it. After the War, France attempted to rule it by 
dividing it in her own interests. She was not strong enough to 
maintain that system, and it is now clear that if anyone rules the 
Danube Basin through division, it will not be France, but Germany. 

The moment, it seems to me, has now come to see whether 
we cannot try the other way. Some people suggest that German 
influence is now predominant as far as the Russian frontier. I 
do not take quite such a pessimistic view of the situation. It 
is not, of course, possible to exclude Germany altogether from 
the Danube Basin, or to assign her a definitely inferior réle in 
it. If we want to get this result, we cannot do so by manipulating 
the map, making this State big and that small. That is beginning 
at the wrong end. The only way to achieve such an end is to 
walk in in the West and wipe out twenty or thirty million Germans. 
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I am not advocating that course; I am only pointing out that no 
other can achieve that end which some people desire. 

But the French system of enlarging and buttressing up 
certain selected States has this weakness, that these privileges 
and advantages are granted at the expense of someone else, 
who feels his legitimate rights have been disregarded. The 
French system left two enemies within the gate in the shape of 
the two unsatisfied States, Hungary and Bulgaria, and opponents 
of the policy were always able to exploit the legitimate or illegiti- 
mate discontents of these two States. 

The difficulties in the way of trying the other idea, of uniting 
the Danube Basin, are great, but not altogether insuperable. 
Perhaps the greatest of them are being removed to-day by the 
partial liquidation of Czechoslovakia, which of all the States 
concerned had been the most unreasonably favoured at the expense 
of her various neighbours. 

An honourable compromise between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary is, I believe, not impossible, on the lines which I in- 
dicated at the beginning of this paper, and this might provide 
a start. But it is necessary to go much further: among other 
things, to enlist the support of Poland. A supplementary reason 
why I think that it would be advantageous to restore Ruthenia 
to Hungary is that this would help on the formation of the bloc 
to which I am referring, by giving Hungary and Poland a common 
frontier. I am against manipulating territory for strategic 
reasons when they run counter to other considerations, but here 
they reinforce them, and I do not see why one should in that case 
be above taking advantage of them; and I am much fortified 
in my advocacy of this idea by observing the considerable 
opposition which Germany is putting up to it. 

I hope, therefore, that Great Britain will take advantage of 
this heaven-sent opportunity to put this concession through as a 
gift from us and against Germany’s opposition. This will bring 
Poland in and will help to create what Poland has been working 
for for some years: a neutral bloc, neither pro-French nor 
pro anything, but anti-German, anti-Russian, and anti-every- 
body, except themselves, which is the best we can hope to do in 
the circumstances. 

There remain the difficulties of the Bulgarian frontiers and 
the difficulties between Hungary and Roumania, and between 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. The best thing would be a general 
settlement of all these problems, but of course the Hungarian 
question is at the moment the most urgent. 


V 
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The Bled Agreement was a considerable step forward, and 
I have received a confidential but very strong hint that it is not 
impossible that in the near future Yugoslavia may make some 
sort of small territorial concession to Hungary. In the present 
state of feeling between the two countries such a concession, 
even if small, would go a long way. They are genuinely anxious 
to be friends. The Roumanian position, of course, is much 
harder, but something might be done, and the Minority Statute 
just published is, in appearance anyway, a very considerable 
step forward; and in the present situation even appearances 
are not to be despised. However little the statute alters the real 
situation of the Magyar minorities in Transylvania, it gives 
Hungary a chance of assuming that something has been or is 
going to be altered. 

We have to remember that although all the countries of the 
Danube Basin have many dissensions, nearly all of them have 
two strong common factors, their common and deep-rooted 
dislike and fear of Germany and of Russia. These emotions 
are common to practically all nations of the Danube Basin. I 
think that is what Great Britain should take advantage of; 

mi to try to draw individual members of the Danube Basin in 
her own interests into exposed positions, and then abandon 
them, but to try to get them to support each other in a mutual 
defence of their economic, spiritual, and political independence. 

That is the best policy for them and for ourselwes. How 
far it can be brought about depends very largely on our handling 
of the present situation in connection with Hungary. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD supported the plea that an attempt 
should be made to bring about co-operation or rather, to strengthen 
the co-operation, between Budapest and Warsaw. He did not feel 
that Poland’s policy at Teschen or Bohumin had been anything like 
as hostile to the other Slav people as it had been made to appear by 
the Press in Great Britain. 

He was certain there was a very strong movement on the part 
of Poland, with a considerable measure of support in Budapest, to 
build up that neutral bloc which was to include not merely Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Roumania and Poland, but also what perhaps could still 
be called the Northern Powers. This had been brought home to him 
with considerable force because in travelling recently from Gdynia 
to Copenhagen he had found himself on the same boat as Colonel Beck 
when he was going from Warsaw to Oslo via Copenhagen, immediately 
after the meeting of the Oslo Powers decided on the line to take in 
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respect of Sanctions at the League. The Northern Powers and Beck 
were trying to build up something that would insulate war in eastern 
and north-eastern Europe. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said the Ruthenians were not a very 
articulate people, yet they had some ideas about themselves. The 
first was that they called themselves Russians. Ruthenia was an 
invention of the Austrians; they had not liked this small island of 
Russian people to be called Russians, but they were Russians. 

She had been in Galicia during the War and had spoken with the 
people as she would speak with Russian peasants. What was perhaps 
more telling was that the Russian soldiers had spoken with the 
women there as to their own folks at home. The language of the 
Sub-Carpathian Russians was even nearer to the original Russian 
language. 

She wondered whose fault it was that the Ruthenians were in- 
articulate. She supposed it was partly the fault of the old Austrian 
Government, and partly of the new Czech government. They were 
divided by the Treaties and no one now knew how many of them there 
were, as many, including some leaders, were in America. 

Still, she could not see any practical result of arranging the new 
position of the Ruthenians without consulting them. She thought 
we had had enough of this “ self-determination ’’ over the heads of 
the people concerned. 


Mr. FRANcIS DEVERELL asked what would have happened if 
Czechoslovakia had carried out its promise in 1919 to give Swiss prin- 
ciples of gevernment to the minorities, the hotch-potch of people turned 
into the State of Czechoslovakia in I9g1g; an arrangement which 
Mr. Asquith at the time said would necessitate revision in due course ? 

Would we have had the occurrences of the last few weeks if the 
Czechs had been honest enough to do what they promised ? 

If they had done that some years ago, there would have been a 
contented people in Sudeten Germany, whose lot would have been 
better than they might anticipate it was going to be by being now 
attached to Germany. 

It all went back, as did all these things, to the essential dishonesty 
of the Peace Treaty, and to the inactivity of the League of Nations. 

There was nothing possible for Mr. Chamberlain to do other than 
what he did, unless we were prepared to sacrifice the Czech people 
to a very natural desire to smash Nazi-ism while we had the chance. 
He did not think because people felt such disgust for certain forms of 
Nazi-ism we should be prepared to turn Czechoslovakia into a slaughter- 
house, being unable to help it in any way at all. 


LorD STRABOLGI said that in 1921 he had divided the House of 
Commons on the rejection of the Treaty of Trianon, which he had 
always regarded as a very great injustice. 
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An interesting suggestion was put about some months ago, that in 
view of the obvious German threat to Czechoslovakia following the 
annexation of Austria, the Czechs and the Slovaks should come to 
terms quickly with Hungary, and that the overwhelming Magyar 
districts should be transferred, or given autonomy. Did that take 
root at all? Was there any development along those lines? 

With regard to the future, Great Britain had to be very realistic. 
They had not the numbers any more, nor the prestige, but they had 
their brains still. They (the English) were very clever people, very 
clever diplomats, sometimes perfidious in a very clever way. They 
had to use all those arts in the future, as they used them when faced 
with threatened hegemony in Europe under Napoleon, Louis Quatorze 
or any other great conqueror. They had to make friends where they 
could, and support them wherever they could, somehow to regain 
their reputation of standing by their friends in trouble. 

If the British wanted to survive in independence, they had to cling 
to old friendships and create new friendships. He would remind 
them of the situation on September 13th last. On September 12th 
we had a host of friends in Europe, of whom he believed Hungary 
was one. We lost our friends overnight. Supposing the dreaded 
war had come, what would Hungary’s attitude have been? He had 
thought it would have been favourable to our cause. 

Great Britain had to regain her former position by encouraging 
trade and subsidising it; by showing herself strong and resolute and 
by helping nations like Bulgaria, by showing recognition of their 
grievances. 

He would begin to-morrow to rebuild the League of Nations. He 
knew this sounded ludicrous, but it was the only constructive policy he 
could envisaye. He regarded the League of Nations as having been 
created almost by the Almighty for the protection of the things we 
believed in. 

Our ancestors had not been so stupid, they had built up a great 
Empire, which until September 13th last was respected everywhere 
in the world. They created their traditions, regarded with great 
admiration everywhere. They built up the balance of power. 

The League of Nations had the advantages of the balance of power 
without its disadvantages. Law was behind the League. Instead 
of losing faith in it, they must try to rebuild it. 


SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE said that Hungary, which he had visited, 
was principally an exporter of commodities for consumption—wheat, 
timber, etc. He had always understood Germany was the principal 
consumer of the Hungarian market in raw materials. If the party 
in opposition to Germany grew, what would become of the 
Hungarian export market? This was an economic and not a 
controversial question. 

Hungary had become stable economically and financially. She 
was in process of repaying the Loan from the League of Nations, and 
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had balanced her budget this year with an excess of some millions 
of pengos. What would happen to that economic and financial 
stability if the opposition in Hungary grew in the direction the lecturer 
had indicated, so as to maintain the present Government in power, 
and opposed to the interests of the German Government ? 


Dr. W. J. RosE asked why we should talk about taking Slavs away 
from Slavs and tying them up to Hungary? There was nothing left of 
Czechoslovakia but a rump, but at least there were still the three 
national units side by side, Czechs, Slovaks and Carpathian Ruthenes. 
As a student of social psychology he knew that those people belonged 
over the mountains with the Ukrainian people, the largest body of 
whom were in the Soviet Union. 

He would be ready to accept the speaker’s argument, as put on 
economic grounds, but would feel it was a step backward, because 
many of those people thought of themselves as Russians, rather than 
anything else. 

There were two groups by religion: the Uniates, who called them- 
selves, on the Polish side, Ukrainians, and alongside them the Orthodox, 
a smaller group, who called themselves ‘‘ Russians,” or Ruthenes, 
because of Church affiliations. 

Why did the lecturer seem to overlook their present position, and 
the maintaining of the group intact ? 


Mr. S. DAvipovIcu said he spoke the language of the people under 
discussion. Mrs. Williams had mentioned that the Carpathian 
Ruthenians must be Russians because they could easily converse with 
Russian soldiers who came there during the War. This was not strange, 
for those who spoke one Slav language could pick up any one of the 
others in a short period. Besides, out of the ten million Russian army 
were two and a half million Ukrainians who spoke the same language 
as the Carpathian Ruthenians. 

Mr. Macartney had mentioned that economic grounds were not 
quite as important as national grounds for settlement, and yet he 
proposed a purely economic reason for the attachment of Ruthenia 
back to Hungary. 

Concerning national consciousness in Ruthenia, he thought Mr. 
Macartney’s statement was correct historically—twenty years ago, 
when, under Hungary’s policy, schools with the Ruthenian language of 
instruction, which numbered 473 in 1867, dwindled down to zero by 
1918; when, in the old Hungarian parliament under the Dual Monarchy, 
eight and a half million Hungarians were represented by 392 deputies, 
whereas eight million non-Magyars were represented by eight deputies. 

There was now a national consciousness among the Ruthenians. 
These people knew where they belonged. That there was among them 
a growing national consciousness was shown by the fact that there 
were various cultural institutions there, quite a number of daily and 
weekly newspapers, and the people knew they were neither Czechs, 
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Magyars nor Slovaks, but that they belonged to the Ukrainian group 
under Poland and the south-western part of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. W. P. MorrELt said he had spent a fortnight in Ruthenia on 
foot in the preceding August with a small English party of seven and 
three Czech guides. None of the English party understood the 
Ruthenian language, so were unable to talk politics with the peasants, 
but he had a strong impression that the Ruthenians did not want to 
talk politics. They could talk politics occasionally with the large 
Jewish communities living in the villages as well as in the towns. 

Every trade in these villages, even blacksmithing, was carried on by 
Jews. In the discussions of the fate of Ruthenia the interests of these 
Jewish communities should not be forgotten. 

There were two towns in Ruthenia with a population of more than 
30,000: he wondered very much whether the national consciousness, 
of which the last speaker had spoken, was not confined to a few young 
men in those two towns. He had seen no sign of national consciousness. 

They had an opportunity of observing the bearing of their three 
young Czech student guides towards the peasant population. And of 
the peasant population towards them. He was sure if there had been 
any real hostility on the part of the average Ruthenian peasant 
towards the Czechs he would have seen some signs of it, but he saw 
none. 

They had opportunities of seeing the bearing of Czech magistrates 
towards the Ruthenian population. They bought a horse from a 
peasant, the guide acting as negotiator, while a Czech magistrate 
stood by to see fair play. They had paid far more for the horse than 
they got for it at the end of their trip, when there was no Czech 
magistrate to see fair play. 

It had been said that economic interests lay strongly towards re- 
union with Hungary. He wondered about that. The main economic 
activity of the parts he had visited seemed to be self-subsisting agri- 
culture. The peasants did not do too badly in a simple way with this 
self-subsisting agriculture. He had seen a number of timber-dams not 
in any disrepair. 

There was another industry in which there was a future for Ruthenia. 
The Czechs were very fond of the hills: they (the Ruthenians) had the 
mountains, and there was an opening for tourist traffic, and the Czechs, 
now they had lost their Bohemian hills, would want to make more use 
of the Ruthenian mountains. 


Mr. MACARTNEY, in reply to the fifth speaker, said that obviously 
no Hungarian Government could afford to take up an attitude of active 
hostility to Germany; but everyone must be anxious to prevent 
Germany from acquiring too absolute a political control over her 
through her importance to the Hungarian market—an importance 
which the Anschluss had, of course, immensely increased. He suggested 
that the best way of achieving this was for other countries—Italy or 
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Great Britain—to interest themselves in the Hungarian market. 
Nearly all the other speeches, except that of Lord Strabolgi, had been 
concerned with the question of Ruthenia. He sympathised with those 
who did not like the idea of putting Slavs under Magyars, but pointed 
out that these particular Slavs had exceptionally old and close 
connections with Hungary, and that they could not be placed in a 
national State of their own without the mutilation of Poland and the 
destruction of the U.S.S.R. The discussion that evening had reminded 
him strongly of discussions which he had heard in Ruthenia itself. 
Mrs. Williams had said that the Ruthenes were Russians; Mr. Rose, 
that the majority of them (the Uniates, 7.e., four-fifths of the total) 
were Ukrainians. In fact, most of them called themselves by the local 
term of Rusnyak. He agreed with Mr. Morrell that most of them 
probably cared very little one way or the other about the subject. He 
could not, however, agree with him that their agriculture was self- 
sufficient, or their position satisfactory. On the contrary, it had 
always depended largely on the connection with the Hungarian plain, 
where the peasants had been accustomed to go to perform harvest 
labour. The loss of this resource had been a great blow to them, and 
they lived in a state of poverty which he had rarely seen equalled in 
Europe, outside parts of Ireland. He also agreed that there was little 
hostility to the Czechs; but as regards the argument in favour of 
keeping Ruthenia in Czechoslovakia on account of tourist traffic, 
Hungary had far fewer mountains, and could exploit this particular 
resource much better. He did not wish to settle the fate of Ruthenia 
against the wishes of the Ruthenes: he merely thought that given the 
local conditions, a plebiscite would not ascertain those wishes. 

In reply to Lord Strabolgi, he had not heard of any offer from 
Czechoslovakia in the summer, and doubted whether any acceptable 
offer had been made. In a war Hungary would probably have tried to 
remain neutral. 

He did not think that the reproaches which had been addressed to 
Poland and Hungary were justified in the case of the latter. Hungary 
had neither threatened nor attacked. She had taken the utmost 
pains to act correctly, and she should have the credit for this. 








FOREIGN INTERESTS IN MEXICO! 
WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON 


I 


Durinc the last decade we in the United States have become 
conscious of the significance of the financial items in our business 
account with the rest of the world. Economic foreign policy 
which emphasised balance of trade is slowly giving way to an 
economic foreign policy which takes account of the more 
comprehensive dealings reflected in the balance of payments,? 
including in particular capital movements. 

My subject to-night is ‘‘ direct investments,” as we call them 
in the United States, illustrated by foreign interests in Mexico. 
The American Department of Commerce defines “ direct invest- 
ments ”’ to be the “ international extensions of American business 
enterprise involving the acquisition or ownership of an interest 
in some business or property from which a return is normally 
expected.”” We should recall in passing that other financial 
items affect the balance of payments of the United States. They 
include, among others, the War debts and “ portfolio” invest- 
ments. I mention them to emphasise that they represent 
problems and policies distinct from the problems and policies 
represented by “direct investments.’’ The distinction, if kept 
in mind, will dispel confusion and help to define and clarify 
policy. 

In the first place, inter-governmental debts are a distinct 
problem. Their settlement, by refunding or otherwise, will some 
day make them factors in America’s creditor position. For the 
time being, the eleven-and-one-half billion dollars of War debts 
due to the American Government should not be classified as 
commercial obligations. The War debts were political in origin, 
and they call for a political solution. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on October 4th, 1938; Sir Edward 
Peacock in the chair. 

2 See, among other Government reports, Amos E. Taylor, The Balance of 
International Payments of the U.S. in 1936; Paul B. Dickens, American Direct 
Investments in Foreign Countries, 1936; Amos E. Taylor, Foreign Investments in 
the U.S. (1937). See also Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in International Invest- 
ments (Brookings Institution, 1938). 
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In the second place, portfolio investments represent a distinct 
category. They include securities, publicly offered and traded 
in on the exchanges, of governments, semi-governmental bodies 
and foreign-controlled corporations. The story of British and 
American lending across frontiers during the last century furnishes 
plenty of grounds for charity on both sides in the discussion and 
settlement of present-day problems. The unwise lending in the 
American market during the years just before 1930 has parallels 
in the lending in the British market at times during the nineteenth 
century. You profited by your experience, and we, I hope, are 
profiting by ours. We have established a Bondholders’ Protective 
Council, with functions similar to your Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders. The existence of these salvaging agencies suggests that 
some governmental measures should be taken to limit issues to 
those which are sound and which have a reasonable chance to run 
their course without default. Both in your country and in mine 
the State is concerning itself in an increasing degree with this 
question. 

With its recent unhappy experiences in mind, the American 
public is still shy of foreign issues. But time will change this. 
And when foreign capital issues again seek buyers in the American 
market, it will be under a system of control which will restrain 
the irresponsible’ underwriter and bondsalesman, and also the 
gambling instincts of the public. The recent report of this 
Royal Institute on international investments suggested the 
following criteria for judging an issue : 

“Whether the purpose of the issue is sound and is likely to be 
profitable to the borrower so that he can make service payments; 
whether the issue, even though itself used for productive purposes, is 
likely to enable the borrower to embark on some unsound enterprise ; 
whether the industry in which the money is to be invested is in danger of 
becoming over-developed; whether the balance of payments of the 
borrowing country is likely to be adversely affected ; and whether trans- 
fer difficulties may arise because the country as a whole has been over- 
borrowing.”’ 


lI 


Now let me turn your attention to “direct investments,” 
z.é., to the extensions of business enterprise into foreign countries. 
In the United States the managements of successful businesses 
have gone abroad and purchased or developed new properties— 
mines, oil-fields, factories, distributing agencies, plantations and 


1 See The Problem of International Investment, by a Study Group of Members 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, p. 84. 
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utilities. From the standpoint of responsibility and stability 
this type of investment in foreign countries has distinct advantages 
in the modern world. It is productive. It stimulates the 
purchase of machinery, patent rights and other values. Through 
the parent company at home, it creates a wider market for 
securities. It is not in any sense the migration of industry, but 
rather the extension of industry through the export of capital 
and the reinvestment of foreign earnings. It has back of it the 
directing ability of business executives and boards of directors 
who are interested in developing enterprise on a long-time 
constructive basis. 

The recent report of the American Department of Commerce on 
American direct investments in foreign countries says : 


“The direct investments by American corporations and business 
men in foreign enterprises and properties at the end of 1936 totalled 
$6,691,000,000, as compared with $7,528,000,000 at the end of 1929, 
reflecting a net decline of approximately ro per cent. in value during 
the intervening period. Direct investments in Canada of $1,936,000,000 
not only exceeded those of any other country, but were larger than those 
of any other important geographic area. The totals for South America 
and Europe, which followed in order, were $1,466,000,000 and 
$1,245,000,000, respectively. Direct investments in other areas ranked 
in the following order : West Indies, Central America and Mexico, Asia, 
Oceania and Africa. Cuba’s share in the total value of American foreign 
direct investments, which amounted to $660,000,000, was second to 
that of Canada, while, among the other more important countries, Chile, 
Mexico and the United Kingdom followed in the order named. 

“ The principal industrial group among the total direct investments 
abroad at the end of 1936 was that comprising public utility and trans- 
portation investments. These investments totalled $1,640,000,000, 
and were confined largely to the Western Hemisphere. Manufacturing 
investments, which amounted to $1,441,000,000, were concentrated 
largely in Canada and Europe. The remaining important groups were 
in the raw-material branch of industry, with investments in the 
following amounts: petroleum, $1,075,000,000; mining and smelting, 
$1,035,000,000; agricultural investments, $480,000,000.”’ 


III 


The utility of the classification of investments into “ port- 
folio’ and “ direct ’’ becomes increasingly evident when we turn 
to a consideration of public policy. I have already spoken of 
governmental concern over the former. The public interest is 
as great in the case of the latter. Here private property in land, 
oil-fields, mines, railroads and other public utilities is involved. 
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Not only are the shareholders interested in the protection of the 
properties under the ordinary guarantees of international law, 
but the general public in both the creditor and debtor countries 
has an interest in a stable basis of law and practice on which 
enterprise can prosper. 


IV 


Direct investments of aliens in Mexico have encountered 
many vicissitudes. I will not undertake any comprehensive 
historical survey. The policy pursued by the Mexican Govern- 
ment towards investments in railroads, lands, mines and oil- 
fields has in many cases not been in conformity with the minimum 
guarantees of international law. I will mention by way of 
illustration the principal facts about lands and oil properties, 
since they have been the subject of recent Notes addressed by the 
British, American and Dutch Governments to the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. Hull, the American Secretary of State, points out in his 
Note to Mexico of July 21st, 1938, that agrarian expropriation 
began in that country in 1915. A considerable number of 
properties of American, British and other foreigners were seized, 
and although there have been repeated requests for compensation, 
the owners of these properties are still without relief. Mr. 
Hull, in his Note, emphasised the expropriation of moderate- 
sized properties which had been taken up by American citizens 
who had migrated to Mexico and were there endeavouring to 
make a modest living. 

The exploitation of oil properties in Mexico began about 1900. 
The obstacles which were faced and overcome by the foreign oil 
companies were enormous. In an incredibly short time Mexico 
became, due to the investments and engineering skill of foreigners, 
an oil-producer of the first rank. The development of the oil- 
fields transformed Tampico and other localities into thriving 
communities. Areas which only a few years before had been 
tropical wilderness began to provide comfortable livings for 
thousands of Mexican workers, a substantial local market for 
Mexican products and a secure basis for income for the Mexican 
Government. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars were expended by the foreign 
companies in exploration, drilling and development. The risks 
were very great. Mexican capitalists were not prepared to 
participate in this speculative enterprise. It is beyond dispute 
that the oil companies took to Mexico for the first time the 
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practice of paying high wages and providing continuity of employ- 
ment. The standard of living of the Mexican workers and the 
advantages which they gained from improvement in sanitation 
and housing were beyond anything that Mexican business had ever 
provided. The wage scales in the oil-fields were substantially 
higher than the average daily wage throughout the Mexican 
Republic. 

Unreasonable demands by the Labour Unions constitute the 
background of the crisis which resulted in the taking over of the 
oil properties by the Mexican Government. The award of the 
Mexican Labour Board is so extreme in its terms ! that it suggests 
the intentional creation of an impasse between the Mexican 
Government and the oil companies which would afford an excuse 
for the Expropriation Decree. The Expropriation Decree was 
issued by President Cardenas on March 18th, 1938. 


Vv 


Some interesting questions of international law have been 
again brought to public attention by the controversy between the 
Mexican Government on the one hand and the American, 
British and Dutch Governments on the other. The Mexican 
Government has maintained in effect that private property can 
be confiscated without violating international law if the 


1 Summarising the Board’s award the report of August 15th, 1938, of the 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, says: 

“Increases in wages and welfare benefits totalling 26,329,393 pesos were 
recommended. The award provided for a 40-hour week with pay for 56 hours; 
vacations of 21-30 working days, in addition to 16 other holidays on full pay; 
double pay for all overtime, and triple pay for work on holidays and rest days; 
retirement pensions available at the age of 55; indemnification for accidents and 
illness, both vocational and non-vocational. The companies were to furnish 
housing facilities, and were also required to provide free medical, surgical, dental, 
laboratory and hospitalisation services, both for employees and for members of 
their families, in any case of illness or injury; and (with limited exceptions) 
regardless of cause. They were to contribute an amount equivalent to one-tenth 
of their annual wage bill towards a savings fund for the workers; and in addition 
were to pay one-half the premium on life insurance policies of 4000 pesos for each 
permanent employee. 

“‘ The award also placed limitations on the companies’ control of personnel. 
Promotions were to be based on seniority. No reduction in personnel or no 
discharge could be effected without consulting the union; but the companies 
were obliged by the so-called ‘ exclusion clause ’ to discharge any worker expelled 
by the union. If workers had to be laid off, non-union individuals were to be let 
out first. But what most aroused company opposition was the provision affecting 
so-called ‘ confidential employees ’ (executives and persons in other positions of 
trust and responsibility), which markedly limited their number. Positions such 
as managers of refineries and of production, traffic, credit and transportation 
departments, cashiers and paymasters were to be filled by union members, who 
were also to be entitled to occupy half of the positions in the legal departments.” 
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confiscation is general and impersonal in character, The argu- 
ment is further urged that a government, even when it is too 
poor to pay promptly adequate and effective compensation, is 
justified in taking private property in the interests of social 
betterment and to further the carrying out of a social programme 
designed to improve the conditions of the Mexican people. In 
other words, the Mexican Government contends that if there is a 
social excuse and if a government despoils its own nationals, the 
foreigner has no grounds on which to complain. Mr. Hull, in 
his Note of August 22nd, 1938, on lands, deals effectively with 
this plea. He said in part to the Mexican Ambassador : 


“The doctrine of equality of treatment, like that of just com- 
pensation, is of ancient origin. It appears in many constitutions, bills 
of rights and documents of international validity. The word has 
invariably referred to equality in lawful rights of the person and to 
protection in exercising such lawful rights. There is now announced 
by your Governmeni the astonishing theory that this treasured and 
cherished principle of equality, designed to protect both human and 
property rights, is to be invoked, not in the protection of personal rights 
and liberties, but as a chief ground of depriving and stripping in- 
dividuals of their conceded rights. It is contended, in a word, that it is 
wholly justifiable to deprive an individual of his rights if all other 
persons are equally deprived, and if no victim is allowed to escape. In 
the instant case it is contended that confiscation is so justified. The 
proposition scarcely requires answer. . . . 

“It may be noted in passing that the claim here made on behalf of 
American nationals is, in substance, similar to the claims which Mexican 
nationals have against their own Government under the Mexican 
Constitution adverted to by Your Excellency’s Government. It is, of 
course, the privilege of a Mexican national to decline to assert such 
claim, as it is the power of the Mexican Government to decline to give 
it effect ; but such action on the part of Mexico or her nationals cannot 
be construed to mean that American nationals are claiming any position 
of privilege. The statement in your Government’s note to the effect 
that foreigners who voluntarily move to a country not their own 
assume, along with the advantages which they may seek to enjoy, the 
risks to which they may be exposed and are not entitled to better 
treatment than nationals of the country, presupposes the maintenance 
of law and order consistent with principles of international law; that 
is to say, when aliens are admitted into a country the country is 
obligated to accord them that degree of protection of life and property 
consistent with the standards of justice recognised by the law of 
nations.”’ ? 

1 In like manner the American Government expressed its views in 1918 to the 


Mexican Government : 
“‘ The Government of the United States is firmly of the opinion that the great 
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VI 


Closely related to the unsound argument, thus disposed of, 
that foreigners must accept unjust treatment if unjust treatment 
is accorded to the nationals of the country, is the argument urged 
by Mexico that in case of conflict between domestic and 
international law the former must prevail. This point is not new 
to international discussions. On several occasions in the past 
representatives of certain States, seeking to avoid the consequences 
of accepted principles of international law, have contended that 
their municipal law always controls as against international law; 
that is, that international law is merely, as they argue, supple- 
mental to national law. I need not urge that this point of view 
cannot be justified by citations from authoritative writers or 
decisions of international tribunals. It amounts to a denial of 
the existence of international law. 

If nations are to dwell together in an international community, 
they must accept and apply principles of international law, and 
they must be willing to conform their national law and practice 
to the rules which nations have laid down to govern their mutual 
relations. In the abstract, statesmen of all countries seldom 
deny these general principles. In fact, lesser States, which in 
their contests with the so-called stronger Powers have denied the 
application of principles of international law, have urged those 
very principles against other States in defence of their own 





weight of international law and practice supports the view that every nation has 
certain minimum duties to perform with regard to the treatment of foreigners, 
irrespective of its duties to its own citizens, and that in default of such perform- 
ance it is the right of the foreign Government concerned to enter protest. Not 
the least of such duties, as the Government of the United States believes, is to 
refrain from measures resulting in confiscation of the vested property rights of 
foreigners acquired in good faith and in accordance with the laws of Mexico in 
which the property is situated. While the Mexican Government may see fit to 
confiscate vested property rights of its own citizens, such action is in equity, no 
justification for the confiscation of such rights of American citizens.” (Mr. Polk, 
Acting Secretary of State, to Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher, December 13th, 
1918.) 

1 In 1887 American Secretary of State Bayard, opposing the attempt of 
certain Latin-American countries to pass upon the scope of their international 
duty, remarked : 

“If a government could set up its own municipal laws as the final test of its 
international rights and obligations, then the rules of international law would be 
but the shadow of a name, and would afford no protection either to states or to 
individuals. It has been constantly maintained and also admitted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States that a government cannot appeal to its municipal 
regulations as an answer to demands for the fulfillment of international duties.” 
(Mr. Bayard, Secretary of State, to Mr. Connery, November ist, 1887, For. Fel., 


1887, pp. 751, 753-) 
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nationals. No nation which is sincerely interested in the 
preservation of its rights and the rights of its nationals can afford 
to support the proposition that sovereignty is a defence for 
mismanagement and injustice. 

Referring to this point, the British Government in its Note to 
the Mexican Government of April 21st, 1938, made the following 
observations (Cmd. 5758, 1938) : 


“For this reason alone His Majesty’s Government have the right, 
which cannot be affected by anything in the Mexican Constitution, to 
protest against an action which they regard as unjustified, and to 
request the restitution as being the only practical means of avoiding 
serious injury to extensive British interests. . . . 

“Tf the doctrine were admitted that a Government can first make 
the operation of foreign interests in its territories depend upon their 
incorporation under local law, and then plead such incorporation as the 
justification for rejecting foreign diplomatic intervention, it is clear that 
the means would never be wanting whereby foreign governments could 
be prevented from exercising their undoubted right under international 
law to protect the commercial interests of their nationals abroad.”’ 


Ambitious social programmes, together with rising nationalism 
in countries which owe their economic development largely to 
foreign capital, have created an insecurity for foreign property 
which can only be dealt with by the determined insistence on the 
part of creditor nations on the strict observance of international 
law. Any other course will invite a flood of half-thought-out 
plans for social betterment sponsored by irresponsible politicians 
without either the power or intelligence to make use of the valuable 
properties which they will seize. 

International law does not admit that social reform alters in 
any way the obligations of States in the taking of property of 
foreigners. Whether taken for social betterment, for the building 
of armaments or for any other purpose, good or bad, a State 
may expropriate foreign property only on condition that prompt, 
adequate and effective payment is made. This principle is 
accepted not only by international authorities, but is written into 
the constitutional law of all countries which pretend to be governed 
by a constitution. National courts as well as arbitral tribunals 
have reaffirmed it. Even the Supreme Court of Mexico has up- 
held the very principles which now form the basis of the case of 
the British, American and Dutch owners of oil-fields in Mexico.! 


1 See ‘“‘ The Mexican Expropriation of Oil Properties,” United States Law 
Review, New York, June, 1938. 
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VII 


Mexico, in her replies to the American Government, appears to 
agree to the principle of compensation, but thus far has suggested 
no basis of payment which can be considered as anything other 
than a veiled justification of confiscation. The proposal has been 
put forward, for example, that the owners of the oil properties 
be paid over a period of years out of the profits of the oil-fields. 
It has also been suggested that the Mexican Government sell the 
confiscated oil to the expelled companies at a reduced price and 
that the margin be applied to pay for the properties. 

Mr. Hull has made clear in his Notes concerning agricultural 
lands the basis of compensation recognised by international law. 
Moreover, referring to the oil properties in a Memorandum 
released March 30th, 1938, he declared that the expropriated oil 
properties should be paid for ‘‘ by compensation representing 
fair, assured and effective value to the nationals from whom these 
properties were taken.” + 

The subject of compensation itself is a large one in the field of 
international law, but the principles of effective, adequate and 
immediate compensation have been well established by the 
decisions of international tribunals, following in general the 
basis of compensation for property taken under constitutional 
guarantees for public purposes within the United States and 
Great Britain. 

In the case of the oil properties in Mexico, a particular question 
arose immediately with respect to compensation; namely, 
whether or not the Mexican Government is economically able to 
pay under the requirements of international law. The answer 
to this question appears obviously to be ‘‘ No.” The mere 
statement of Mexico’s existing obligations, largely in default, and 
an analysis of her budgetary and economic position make it quite 
evident that her Government is unable promptly and adequately 


1 Mr. Hull in his Note of August 22nd, 1938, said : 

‘‘ The Government of the United States merely adverts to a self-evident fact 
when it notes that the applicable precedents and recognised authorities on 
international law support its declaration that, under every rule of law and equity, 
no government is entitled to expropriate private property, for whatever purpose, 
without provision for prompt, adequate and effective payment therefor. In 
addition, clauses appearing in the constitutions of almost all nations to-day, and 
in particular in the constitutions of the American republics, embody the principle 
of just compensation. These, in themselves, are declaratory of the like principle 
in the law of nations. 

“‘ The universal acceptance of this rule of the law of nations, which, in truth, 
is merely a statement of common justice and fair-dealing, does not in the view of 
this Government admit of any divergence of opinion.” 
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to compensate the foreign property-owners. Moreover, the record 
of the Mexican Government for failure to pay even awards 
established by international commissions has become notoriously 
bad. 

Undoubtedly this was the reason why the British Government, 
in its Note to the Mexican Government, instead of asking for 
compensation, requested the return of the properties to their 
legal owners. The Note of His Majesty’s Government, dated 
April 8th, 1938 (Cmd. 5758, 1938), concludes as follows : 


“Tn the face of considerations such as those set forth above, which 
His Majesty’s Government must reserve the right in due course to 
restate and to add to, they find difficulty in escaping the conclusions 
that the real motive for the expropriation was a political desire to ac- 
quire for Mexico in permanence the advantages of ownership and control 
of the oil-fields; that expropriation was tantamount to confiscation 
carried out under a veil of legality formed by basing it upon labour 
issues; and that the consequences have been a denial of justice and a 
transgression by the Mexican Government of the principles of inter- 
national law. 

“His Majesty’s Government see no way in which this situation 
can be remedied but by the restoration of its properties to the 
Company itself. This His Majesty’s Minister is instructed hereby 


formally to request.”’ 


VIII 


Before leaving the legal phase of this subject, I would like to 
add a word on the distinction in international law between 
substantive principles and procedure. Sometimes when I have 
discussed the Mexican problem with certain individuals, they 
have observed that the issue is political, and not legal. It can 
be shown, I believe, by the great mass of authorities, writers and 
findings of international tribunals, as well as by the decisions of 
the courts of advanced States, that there are accepted principles 
of substantive international law which protect and guarantee the 
personal and property rights of aliens who cross frontiers. Here 
and there differences of interpretation exist, but no serious dispute 
exists over basic principles which fix the responsibility of, for 
example, the Mexican Government in the situation created by the 
expropriation decree of March 18th, 1938. 

It is when we turn to the question of procedure that the 
political element enters. This is due to the fact that nations have 
not set up adequate courts, tribunals or commissions for the 
purpose of applying to particular cases the accepted principles of 
substantive international law. Therefore, the only resort which 
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individuals and corporations have, once there has been a denial 
of justice 1 in the offending country, is a political appeal to that 
Government either directly or through the diplomatic channels 
of the injured owner’s country. 

Obviously, this procedure may not be satisfactory. Foreign 
Offices are burdened with a variety of issues, and their views 
with reference to the merits of a particular case may be coloured 
by other matters which may seem for the time being more 
important. Nevertheless, it is an accepted principle that the 
nationals of a country are entitled to the support of diplomatic 
interposition for the purpose of protecting their personal and 
property rights in foreign countries, and the ineffectiveness of this 
procedure, if and when it exists, does not modify one jot the 
’ substantive rights of an injured alien under international law. 


IX 


It has been observed that as against the British and Dutch, 
the Mexican Government is trying to hide behind the Monroe 
Doctrine, and as against the Americans behind the Good Neigh- 
bour Policy.2. Which brings us to some of the wider issues, of 
which the Mexican confiscation is an extreme and flagrant 
illustration. For the Mexican Government has endeavoured to 
give generality to its defiance of international law. It has 
appealed to left and anti-foreign groups in other countries, not 
only to support Mexico’s action, but also to follow the Mexican 
example. At the same time that Mexico is protesting against 
interposition by foreign governments in behalf of their injured 
nationals, she herself is seeking to influence policy, particularly 
in Latin-American countries, against aliens who own properties 
there. In general, this appeal has met with no approval except 
in the columns of the radical Press. The most influential forces 
in Latin-American countries have disapproved Mexico’s action, 
not from any concern over the protection of foreign property- 
owners in Mexico, but primarily because it is realised that the 
general acceptance of the policies of confiscation and violence 


1 The Press of May 8th, 1937, reported that the Attorney-General of the 
Republic of Mexico made a formal call upon the Supreme Court at its chambers, 
after which he announced that he was received in a friendly fashion, and that he 
felt sure that the court would as ‘‘a helping element” co-operate with his depart- 
ment in showing that, under President Cardenas, there existed “a public ad- 
ministration dedicated only to the service of all social sectors of the nation.” 

2 President Roosevelt, in his World’s Fair speech on June 30th, 1938, said that 
the Good Neighbour Policy was “‘ bilateral and multilateral’”’ and that “the fair 
dealing which it implies must be reciprocated.” 
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applied by Mexico would destroy social stability within countries 
and wipe out the basis for economic co-operation among States. 


Xx 


Thus are dramatised on the world stage the rights of business, 
the responsibilities of governments, and the interests of the general 
public in the orderly progress of international economic relations 
and in the enforcement of the principles of international law. 

The experiences of recent decades and the threats of extreme 
social reform have created in modern business, if not a degree of 
timidity, at least a disposition to apologise for our economic 
system and to acquiesce in attacks upon it. In these days we do 
not pause long over arguments upon economic ideology, but we 
are interested in an economic organisation which works; that is, 
which creates abundant wealth and distributes it equitably. 
Under this test the system of private enterprise still produces 
the most satisfactory results, especially in economically 
undeveloped areas where risks must be taken and capital and 
skill applied in the spirit of business adventure. 

Sound policy invites co-operation between countries with 
surplus capital and countries with undeveloped resources. In 
spite of changes in national economies in recent decades, this is 
still true. The extension of enterprise into the less-developed 
countries increases employment, betters labour conditions, 
develops resources which could not be developed by local capital 
and engineering, creates local markets for native products, and 
enlarges the taxable wealth for the government. At the same 
time, the extension of enterprise from a creditor country enlarges 
the volume of its foreign trade, brings profits to shareholders and 
increases the prosperity of its farmers, manufacturers and labourets. 

In the United States and in Great Britain, the two great 
creditor States, capital tends towards “direct investments” 
rather than towards long-term securities offered on the public 
exchanges. The Royal Institute study group has noted this 
tendency in its able report on international investments.? 


1 The Problem of International Investment, pp. 106-7 : 

“*, . . There are three other types of international investment which will, to a 
certain extent, tend increasingly to replace issues of long-term securities by 
external borrowers in New York and London. 

‘‘ The first are exports of capital by corporate rather than private individuals, 
i.e., ‘ direct’ investments... . 

“Secondly, medium-term credits may be expected to continue partly to 
displace long-term capital raised through the new issue market. . . . 

“Thirdly, exports of capital by means of the purchase of securities already 
issued on foreign stock exchanges are and may be expected to be increasingly 
important.” 
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Business is trying to do its part to restore economic sanity and 
world-wide prosperity. 

Nevertheless, we see in many countries governments invading 
the domain of private enterprise and private rights. Govern- 
ments, sometimes representing minority or class groups, claim 
exemption from ordinary obligations under law and take over 
property without compensation on the plea of social necessity 
and reform. The interest in this tendency is an interest which 
extends far beyond the business community to the peoples in 
both creditor and debtor countries. But the primary responsibility 
for defining the issues and defending principles rests on the 
business and other public-spirited leaders, especially in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

The time would seem to be here to raise a voice against a 
tendency which is beginning to make stealing by governments 
respectable. The issue is one which concerns not only business, 
but also the people of the countries in both the creditor and 
debtor worlds. The nature of the modern economic world is 
such that there must be some limits to nationalism. It should be 
of general concern that the world again return to the normal flow 
of capital between States, but this economic necessity is not 
possible without adequate guarantees for the protection of 
property.1 The issue is the responsibility of States. On the 
one hand, we are confronted with policies of necessity, expediency, 
confiscation and force urged in the name of extreme nationalistic 
reforms. On the other hand, we have a growing appreciation in 
democratic States of the wider issues in the economic relations 
of peoples, and a greater willingness to insist upon the guarantees 
of constitutional and international law. Mr. Hull voiced this 
tendency in his Note of August 22nd, 1938, when he spoke of 
“the imperative need of all countries to maintain unimpaired 
the structure of common justice embodied in international as in 
basic national law,’”’ and when he appealed to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, as he might appeal to others, “ to refrain from persisting 
in a policy and example which, if generally pursued, will seriously 
jeopardise the interests of all peoples throughout the world.” 


Summary of Discussion 


Lorp MARLEY said that he would like to know how Great Britain 
could pay her debt to the United States in a political manner. He 
1 President Calvin Coolidge, at a dinner of the United Press Association, in 


April, 1927, said : 
“‘ The person and property of a citizen are part of the general domain of the 
nation even when abroad.” 
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suggested that against it might perhaps be set off the losses which 
British investors in the United States had sustained. He had himself 
invested in American securities with touching faith in the capacity of 
the United States to make large profits, and the money had gone. For 
his own part he would willingly see increased taxation in Great Britain 
in order that the debt question might be settled; it did considerable 
harm amongst the ill-informed who were the majority in both countries. 

He was interested to hear that the American external investment 
was between six and seven billion dollars. Rather over four billion 
dollars represented American investment in Canada; this was nearly 
twice as much as British investment in Canada and fifty times that 
of the whole of the rest of the world. 

Another point was the political effect of private investment abroad. 
British investments in North America in the early days had been 
made entirely to bring a good return to the investor, and the cupidity 
of the investors had resulted in political opposition and the foundation 
of the United States of America in revolt against the demand for 
heavy returns. This, as it happened, was a good result since the world 
had benefited by the division of the English-speaking people into two. 
In more modern times the political results of investment had been less 
happy. The very large British investments in Spain had resulted in 
the adoption of a policy of general support for the side in the Spanish 
conflict which appeared most likely to secure those investments, which 
were estimated to represent something like four or five hundred million 
dollars. Political effects of private investments abroad could also be 
seen to some extent in Mexico. 

With regard to the application of the laws of a country to all alike, 
in Eastern Europe, from which he had just returned, he had found 
that laws applied by governments to all frequently resulted in great 
injustice to a small minority; where all big farms were expropriated 
and broken up for the benefit of the peasants and where all big farms 
were owned by Germans, the law was obviously unfair to the Germans, 
although it might apply to everybody. 

Mr. Culbertson had clearly expressed the opinion that private 
enterprise was always the best method of development, and he spoke 
with considerable knowledge of the matter, as the United States was 
making a most interesting experiment in such enterprises as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which involved considerable government 
interest in public utility works. This type of government activity 
was raising criticism, but it was being tried all over the world. In 
Poland the Government was doing a great deal more in the direction 
of the public development of monopolies; and the German Government 
was one of the prime experimenters in the matter, through the barter 
exchange of German machinery and even whole factories in return 
for raw materials. 


Mr. CULBERTSON replied that the question of inter-governmental 
debts and of the purchase of securities in the United States by the 
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British public, which had not always worked out well, was really 
beyond the scope of the problems with which he had been dealing, but 
he would like to say that he thought the debt question loomed altogether 
too large in the relationship between Great Britain and the United 
States, and he wished it could be put aside, as it was an overhanging 
threat to the economic situation, and a source of irritation from the 
political point of view far beyond anything that the circumstances 
warranted. 

On the question of British investment in American issues, there 
was a long story behind that. The Brookings Institute had published 
a review of the whole history of American investment entitled America’s 
Stake in Foreign Investments.1 This told how the British public in- 
vested in bonds of the Southern States, which went into default, and 
how they were still carried on the list of British foreign bondholders 
as defaulted securities. The trouble was not only due to the eagerness 
with which the bankers offered securities, but also to the insane way 
in which the British and the American public threw their money away 
in the effort to invest it. 

With regard to investments in Canada, the figure of between six 
and seven billions of dollars referred only to direct investments, not 
to all the holdings of securities purchased by American citizens publicly 
on the Exchange. 

The question of the competition between private enterprise and 
government enterprise was fundamental to the topic on which he had 
spoken. It had been carried to the United States Supreme Court on 
the issue of the infringement of private rights, and it was hoped that 
some arrangement would be worked out in those regions where the 
Government was operating and participating in business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. There was a great deal in American law 
under the head of unfair competition, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission existed to deal with questions coming under that head. If 
the Government competed with private business while being exempt 
from taxation and claiming every privilege of government, this competi- 
tion was unfair. There must, in those circumstances, be either all 
government enterprises or all private business. The existing competi- 
tion was driving more and more towards some form of State socialism. 
If the Government was to go on competing with private enterprise, 
as in the case of the Tennessee Valley Authority, it should accept the 
same obligations as were laid on private business. 


Mr. VINCENT YORKE said that he had been connected with Mexico 
for nearly forty years. The Mexican Railway, of which he was Chair- 
man, started in 1870 as the first railway in Mexico, and it had done 
untold good to the country; it not only showed that railways could 
be built in Mexico, but also encouraged the vast network of American 
railways. In 1g10 the company in London used to receive £10,000 
every week; in the last three months their total receipts had been 

1 By Cleona Lewis. 1938. 175. 
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exactly £125. That showed the change which had come about. 
Extravagant wages were being paid to the men; engine-drivers were 
receiving in purchasing power the equivalent of £1200 per annum and 
conductors from {600 to £700. Arbitration courts almost invariably 
decided any dispute against the management. Such a state of things 
made him wonder whether it was any use to go on. Was there any 
chance of President Roosevelt adopting, instead of a “‘ good neighbour 
policy,” a ‘“‘ bad neighbour policy’’? Was there any chance of any 
representations, diplomatic or commercial, making the Mexicans 
change their minds, or must the whole thing be written off? 


Mr. T. C. OwTrRaM spoke of the social and economic aspects of the 
Mexican policy. Anyone following events in March 1938 must have 
reached the conclusion that the Mexicans took the oil-fields not on the 
grounds of anything done or left undone by the foreign holders, but 
because they wanted to run them for themselves. It was still very 
questionable whether they effectively owned their oil resources to any 
greater degree than before. The companies had paid very good wages 
to their workers, and in comparison to what the basic grade of labour 
in Mexico earned, the difference was at least as great as that between 
wages in the most favoured trade in British industry and earnings of 
peasants in remote parts of Ireland and Scotland. In addition, the 
Mexicans had enjoyed the advantage of all the technical ability, financial 
strength and commercial experience of companies which had the 
management of the oil industry all over the world, and their resources 
were being developed without their incurring any burden of indebted- 
ness, while a large part of their national income was derived from 
the taxation of the oil products which were exported. The payments 
of profits abroad represented only a small part of the proceeds, and 
if it was a burden to the country, it was only so in an ideological 
sense. 

At the opening of the Mexican Congress on September Ist, President 
Cardenas had definitely said that his idea of the position of the con- 
cessionaire was that of a mortgagee in possession, who was only 
entitled to stay long enough to pay himself back. The Mexican was 
prepared to borrow money—at least, he was prepared to owe it— 
but the type of investment which was most favourable to a fertile 
marriage of the resources of the old and strong countries with those 
of the weak and undeveloped countries was the very type which the 
existing régime in Mexico was determined not to allow. 


Mr. CULBERTSON said that the fundamental problem for American 
and British diplomacy in countries like Mexico, so-called economically 
undeveloped countries, was to deal with the impact between expanding 
economic life and the public opinion of the country. Almost every 
question that came up was some variation of that impact. The 
expansion of industry and enterprise into such areas was welcomed in 
the first instance; people were delighted that foreign money was 
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being put into the development of enterprise. It was only when the 
investments became settled and profits became valuable that the 
political question arose. The problem was to prevent the issues 
from becoming involved in local politics; before that stage was reached 
a solution could often be worked out, but afterwards the cry was 
raised against foreign capital and imperialism and the situation then 
became extremely difficult. 

The modern tendency towards so-called social reform created an 
added difficulty. The undeveloped countries were trying to catch 
up, and wanted to emulate the others by means of short-cut methods 
which did not conform to international law. They had not the 
capital, the engineering skill or the business ability to develop their 
own resources. An example of this could be found in the countries 
on the west coast of South America, where there were low-grade copper 
ores. The foreign companies which had developed production there 
had had to wait ten years, after establishing enormous plants and 
investing millions of dollars, before they received any profits. The 
business executives had tried hard to get the people of the country to 
hold securities, but they had not been willing to wait fora return. The 
result was that when the properties began to pay, all the securities 
were held by foreigners, and the cry then arose that the foreigners 
were exploiting the natural resources of the country. In Mexico, 
of the four major oil-fields, three were on the decline and there was 
no exploration going on. If Mexico was to continue to be an oil- 
producing country, there must be the initiative which would lead to 
the exploration and development of new fields, and the government 
administration had not yet demonstrated that it could do this, there- 
fore their policy was from the economic point of view on a short-sighted 
basis. If a sensible point of view could be developed which would 
establish co-operation between the British, American and Dutch on 
the one hand‘and the Mexicans and others in a similar situation on the 
other hand, there would be a basis on which there could be an increase 
of wealth which must lead to an increase in the standard of living of 
the people of the country. 


Mr. J. T. WALTON NEWBOLD said he thought that the tendency 
in Mexico was very much like that in some countries in Europe, where 
the holders of visible assets were expropriated and productive or trans- 
port concerns, land companies and so on passed into the hands of 
public utilities in such a way that the lower middle class and bourgeois 
elements which crowded the Socialist movements of modern Europe 
could replace the alien management and push themselves forward into 
the smaller bureaucratic jobs, into the management and into the 
control of such concerns. They wished to get rid of exploitation 
at the point of production, but were not very particular as to exploita- 
tion later on. In the long run that kind of thing required the raising 
of new loans, and gave an opportunity to politicians and their friends 
at the appropriate moments to bring in a new grouping of capital 
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which had not previously been able to get in. This process was 
characteristic of the history of financial operations in both the United 
States and Europe during the nineteenth century. It was a travesty 
of the facts to talk of imperialism; the term was applied by one set 
of capitalists to another. 


Mr. E. J. ELxiot said that according to Mr. Culbertson’s exposition, 
international law was something of almost transcendental virtue which 
the governments of sovereign States were prepared to accept. But 
actually was it not a rather nebulous conception in matters such as 
those under discussion, because States would not accept any diminu- 
tion of their sovereignty by accepting any universal principles of inter- 
national law? It might be that in some written constitutions such 
principles as the protection of the rights of foreigners were embodied, 
but in the British Constitution principles of that kind would not be 
held to prevent the Legislature from passing any legislation it liked. 
There were no limits to the legislation which the British Parliament 
could pass as against private property or anything else, at any rate 
theoretically. Would it not be a surer basis for the consideration 
of the Mexican problem if one could appeal to treaties, commercial 
treaties in particular, which would prescribe, and engage the faith of 
the nation to observe, particular treatment for individuals in relation 
to business investments and private property? The provisions of such 
treaties would for the most part be based on national treatment, and 
the foreigner could not be expected in general to receive any better 
treatment, though that would not be excluded from contractual engage- 
ments of such a kind. 


Mr. CULBERTSON quoted a statement of Mr. Hull about international 
law: ‘‘ There is indeed no mystery about international law. It is 
nothing more than the recognition between nations of the rules of right 
and fair dealing such as ordinarily obtain between individuals and which 
are essential for friendly intercourse.” Law in international affairs 
could be divided into two classes, just as in national law; namely, 
statutory law and common law. Treaties dealing with commercial 
matters and questions of private international law came under the 
second head. The distinction had been very thoroughly discussed the 
previous month by the International Law Association in Amsterdam. 
The question was that which had led him to make his distinction be- 
tween substantive international law and procedure. The confusion 
which arose in understanding international law resulted from the 
absence of any adequate means of enforcing international law, and some 
academic writers held that there was no real law in international affairs 
because there were no sanctions. He dissented from that point of view, 
because nations could not live together in a world community unless 
they were governed by law, and the mere fact that there did not 
happen to be at that stage a means whereby that law could be en- 
forced, did not prove that there was no law which governed the relations 
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of States and established the rights of individuals when they had crossed 
frontiers. 


THE CHAIRMAN (Sir Edward Peacock) said that it was a long time 
since he had been in Mexico, and he was interested to hear Mr. Vincent 
Yorke say that he had lost patience. This must mean that Mexico was 
in a very bad way, because Mr. Yorke was always optimistic in earlier 
days. From the Mexican point of view the days of Diaz had been 
the golden age of foreign investment. Since then much of the foreigners’ 
property had been confiscated on the plea of improving the social con- 
dition of the workers. There had been little improvement in the 
workers’ social condition, while there was apparent a great deteriora- 
tion in the general condition of the country. 

With a few notable and honourable exceptions, investment in foreign 
countries since the War had been a very hazardous business. In the 
days when foreign investment was made with a reasonable expectation 
that contracts would be honoured, both parties had profited. Mexico 
and many other countries were enormously assisted in their progress 
towards better conditions by foreign money. Equally, Great Britain 
had profited by her investments abroad, which, by and large, had 
returned a reasonable dividend. The investor got his interest, and there 
was also the return in the trade which accrued. The fact that foreign 
investment had become a hazardous business was bad for Great 
Britain, but it was much worse for the other parties. They did not 
get the capital needed for development: it was very short-sighted 
of them to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 








THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE? 


ALEXANDER LOVEDAY 


THERE is one fact that renders this year not an inappropriate 
one for considering what economic and financial work the League 
of Nations is doing, namely, that the work has been undergoing 
a change recently and the nature of that change is now becoming 
clear. 

During the first years of its life the Economic and Financial 
Organisation devoted its energies mainly to two types of work— 
to the conclusion of international conventions on commercial 
questions, and to the emergency needs of certain distressed areas. 
This was natural enough—for does not the Covenant of the League 
—so remarkably silent about economic life in general—specifically 
mention the equitable treatment of commerce? 

The international conventions, as distinct from the protocols 
relating to Austria, Bulgaria, etc., concluded during this period 
covered a wide range of subjects, such as Customs formalities, 
Arbitration Clauses, Counterfeiting Currency, Bills of Exchange, 
the Regulation of the Whaling Industry, etc.; and there can, 
I think, be no doubt about the value of this attempt at inter- 
national legislation on economic subjects. But the conventions 
suffered, to a certain extent, from the desire to make them as 
universal as possible and to make their terms identical for all 
States. Asa result the draft conventions were frequently docked 
and pared during the discussions and negotiations to meet the 
difficulties of the least advanced States participating in the 
Conference—States which in the end very often failed to ratify 
them. 

Now to-day conditions are much less favourable for multi- 
lateral negotiations—if I may employ that dreadful term— 
and it might be expected that the League could do nothing useful 
at the moment to promote formal inter-State agreements. In 
fact, the lessened importance of this type of work is one of the 
major changes which I want to discuss. But it would be a mistake 
to suppose that this change is necessarily permanent, or that 

1 Address given at Chatham House on June 16th, 1938; Professor J. B. 
Condliffe in the Chair. 
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because no conferences for concluding conventions are being 
convened at the moment, nothing is being done or could be done to 
promote international agreements. 

Procedure has changed, and the scope of this type of work 
is at the moment more restricted, but the work still continues. 
Procedure has changed partly because conditions have changed 
and partly because the weaknesses of the old procedure are better 
understood. Differences of national conditions are more fully 
appreciated, and, what is equally important, Governments are 
now prepared to admit that it may be wise and proper to confine 
League conferences to a limited number of States specially 
concerned in any particular problem. The holding of regional 
conferences, such, for instance, as the proposed European Rural- 
Life Conference, or of conferences confined to a limited number of 
States interested in some particular question, as, for instance, 
the Wheat Conference of 1933, has enormously facilitated our 
work. 

We are in fact gradually moving from a system of general 
conventions to the system of applying to each problem the pro- 
cedure which seems most likely to result in business being done— 
in business being done, not universally, not even between or as 
regards all Member States, but between those States where there 
is a desire to do business. 

Let me give an example. The political conditions in the world 
to-day, as I have said, are such as to render multilateral agree- 
ments even between a relatively restricted number of States 
extraordinarily: difficult. Does that mean that the League can 
do nothing to help as regards questions which can only be settled 
by inter-State negotiations? Is collective action, in the sense of 
collective undertakings by governments to act in an exactly 
similar and defined-manner, essential to the usefulness of the 
League in economic affairs? We have, I think, already proved 
that that is not the case. As most of you probably know, we have 
been working for a long time now on the question of double 
taxation. It is a question which involves very great technical 
difficulties, and at the same time, as all taxpayers know, one on 
which revenue departments are most reluctant to make con- 
cessions. What did we do? A Committee was instructed to 
study those difficulties, and after a very far-reaching inquiry 
into the taxation conditions, systems of assessment, etc., through- 
out the world, it drafted a series of model treaties each dealing 
with a distinct group of taxes. These completed, there was 
naturally pressure on the League from certain quarters to convene 
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an international conference in order to get these conventions 
approved—as we call it—multilaterally. But wiser counsels 
prevailed. We did nothing of the sort. We sent these conventions 
as models to governments, and said to them: Try to open up 
bilateral negotiations, and when you do so, use these models as 
far as you can, as far as they fit in with your local conditions, 
with the particular problems on which you are negotiating. 
We refrained, you will observe, from endeavouring to induce 
governments by the pressure of a public conference to give 
their signatures to a collection of formal undertakings which they 
might on further consideration fail to ratify. Instead we rendered 
them a real assistance by thrashing out the technical difficulties 
and furnished them with a series of instruments which could be 
adapted to the needs of each individual case. What has been the 
result? Between 1929 and 1935 some sixty new conventions 
dealing with double taxation, and very largely based on the model 
conventions drawn up by the Committee, have been signed, and 
since 1935 a further twenty have been concluded. That seems to 
me an astonishing result to have achieved in this period, during 
much of which the world was suffering from the most serious 
economic depression in history and the fingers of finance ministers 
were sticking to every sou they could touch. 

Such a system cannot, of course, be applied in all cases; 
but when it is applicable it has very real advantages. It achieves 
uniformity—it achieves exactly that measure of uniformity that 
is compatible with national idiosyncrasies and with the unavoidable 
differences in economic structure and financial practice. More- 
over, it is dynamic. As one country or another develops, it is 
able to apply more and more of the principles laid down in these 
models. 

I have quoted the case of double taxation because there one 
can demonstrate—if indirectly—cause and effect. There are 
similar instances that I might quote; but I want at this stage to 
emphasise another point. There is an unfortunate tendency to 
assume that whenever a League Committee meets, it should issue 
a report, and that the value of the meeting can be determined by 
the report. Very often this is quite untrue, and the value of the 
meeting lies simply in the act of meeting. On this point the Bank 
for International Settlements has been admirably free of all 
pretence. The value of the meeting lies in the act of meeting, and 
that is particularly the case when the persons in question would 
normally only meet otherwise to negotiate. The League’s 
Economic Committee consists mainly of persons one of whose 
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functions is to negotiate commercial treaties. They come together 
at Geneva to discuss other subjects, but also to discuss com- 
mercial policy, and there is, I believe, a very real advantage in 
their coming together in this way to sit round a table instead of 
sitting on opposite sides of it, and in discussing their difficulties 
and preoccupations in common, not in competition. It paves the 
way for later bilateral negotiations. 

The first big change in our work, then, is largely one of 
procedure—we are moving from the general to the particular, 
from universal to restricted conferences, from preparing the way 
for multilateral conventions to preparing the way for bilateral 
conventions. 

The second and more important change is that, owing to 
political conditions, governments, or certain governments, are 
less prepared to make binding agreements of any sort at the 
moment, and that, in consequence, some of the work that has 
attracted most public attention is slowing down. 

As an example I may take a problem that has attracted 
universal attention in recent years, namely, that of quotas and 
exchange control. For several years now the Assembly of the 
League or the League’s technical committees have argued against 
these quantitative restrictions on trade, and M. van Zeeland in 
his recent report has reiterated those arguments. 

The Economic Committee last September adumbrated prin- 
ciples of policy with a view to their abolition—suggesting in 
effect that a gencral agreement should be sought, under which the 
Western countries in Europe which impose quota restrictions 
should remove or relax them, and that the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe, being thus enabled to sell more freely 
abroad, should—with some special aid if necessary—for their 
part remove or relax their exchange controls. 

The Assembly blessed this line of thought and requested 
the Economic and Financial Committees to elaborate the details 
of procedure. The underlying principles of M. van Zeeland’s 
report are identical. 

The League Committees are at the moment conducting an 
inquiry in order to ascertain what in detail are the difficulties 
which present themselves to governments in the application of 
such a policy; and public opinion is inclined to wonder why this 
whole business takes so long in being transacted. The reason for 
the delay is really obvious enough. The difficulties in the way of 
removing exchange control and quotas to-day are not mainly 
economic: they are mainly political. It is often urged that if 
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you could solve the economic problems, the political problems 
would largely solve themselves. But life is not made thus of 
water-tight compartments. Exchange control is, in part at 
least, an expression in certain countries of the general political 
conception of autarky. It is maintained because there is a 
political will to maintain it. In other countries where this motive 
is absent or less dominant it is maintained, in part at least, to 
prevent capital emigration. Why this fear of capital emigration ? 
Because the citizens of these States in the present political situa- 
tion in Europe want to spread their risks—they want to keep some 
of their capital in other parts of the world where the risks are— 
I won’t say less—but different. 

Since the League Assembly met in September 1937 events have 
taken place which make them more anxious than ever to spread 
their risks and make governments more determined than ever to 
maintain some check on capital exports. 

In the face of these conditions the Economic and Financial 
Organisation of the League can do two things. It can point out 
the economic disadvantages of the present system which must 
be weighed against the political considerations; it can lay down a 
general line of policy, and in doing so suggest a solution of the 
technical difficulties to the extent that the circumstances of the 
moment permit. That it has done and is doing. Collective 
action will be taken when there is collective political will to take 
such action. Meanwhile, however, a steady and persistent re- 
laxation of control has been effected, and I have no doubt— 
indeed I know quite definitely—that the discussions that have 
taken place at Geneva have stimulated this policy of loosening 
control. 

Let me give a few examples of recent changes. Portugal has 
abolished such control, and Austria had also done so as regards 
countries with what we call free currency systems. Austria led 
the way ; she showed the world and the League that this could be 
done gradually and without disturbing confidence, by allowing a 
larger and larger proportion of the foreign-exchange transactions 
to be negotiated outside the control. In Yugoslavia, where 
in 1935 sixty per cent. of all foreign exchange from exports had 
to be returned to the National Bank at official rates, the pro- 
portion was reduced last January from one third to one quarter. 

Last year Czechoslovakia abolished exchange control alto- 
gether as regards imports, replacing it by a licensing system, and 
about one third of her imports (1935 values) are now completely 
free. 
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Denmark, which also has a licensing system, is gradually 
increasing this free proportion; Bulgaria has been adopting 
on an increasing scale the Austrian system of what is called 
private compensation. I could give a lot more examples; but 
that is, I think, enough to prove my point, that, although no 
dramatic collective action has been taken, each government has 
been acting year by year and month by month along the lines 
advocated by the League. But because no dramatic collective 
action is taken, the press and the public remain largely ignorant 
of the progress achieved and wonder what the League is doing. 

Well, what exactly is it doing in the changed circumstances 
of to-day? The political difficulties of which I have spoken 
reflect in part a widespread social revolution and changes in 
the economic structure of nations. 

Economic conditions are changing with unusual rapidity, 
and each government is faced with a crop of new problems at 
home which it has to solve and on which it is often anxious to 
obtain information about how other governments are dealing 
with them. It is in that connection that the League’s Economic 
and Financial Organisation is performing perhaps one of its most 
useful functions to-day. 

I find it convenient myself to think of its work as falling into 
three or four definite classes, all closely related but still distinct. 

First there is what we may call the Royal Commission type 
of work, when some question of common interest either to a 
number of governments or to a number of interests in different 
countries is submitted to a special committee to advise on. The 
object in this case is to obtain an authoritative opinion of experts 
drawn from different parts of the world. I will give some examples 
of this commission work shortly—the recent report on Clearing 
Agreements is a case in point. 

But frequently what is wanted is not a counsel’s opinion, 
so much as evidence. Governments may want to know what their 
neighbours are doing about some question of concern to them 
all and how this or that experiment has worked. In such cases 
it simply charges the League to make an inquiry, to furnish the 
evidence in the form of areport. We have an inquiry of this sort-— 
into housing policies—now in hand. 

They may go a step further, and decide that there should be 
a personal confrontation of evidence and exchange of views 
between experts working in the same field. The last Assembly 
decided on this course as regards nutrition. I shall try to explain 
how the system works. 
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The first point I want to make about all this class of work is 
that it relates just as much to domestic as to international affairs. 
A government wants, let us say, to modify its agricultural credit 
legislation, and wants to know first how systems in other countries 
function. It proposes therefore at the Assembly that a study of 
this question should be made and, if other countries also want 
information on this question, the inquiry is made. The League is 
used as a clearing-house of information and of ideas. 

Let me begin with ideas. I referred just now to the report on 
Clearings. It affords a good example of what ‘I call the Royal 
Commission type of work and of the manner in which a concensus 
of opinion is gradually built up through the instrumentality of the 
League. 

Clearing agreements were the product of exchange control 
and of an endeavour by some creditor countries to get their 
short-term debts repaid more rapidly than they believed they 
would be able to in the absence of such agreements. They were 
obviously working badly and impeding trade. In 1934 the 
Assembly decided to have a report made on the whole subject. 

I will not attempt to summarise that report here, but from the 
careful arguments it contained, three major conclusions emerged. 
First, that clearing agreements should be done away with alto- 
gether as soon as conditions permitted; secondly, that so long as 
some such agreements were unavoidable, it was better to have a 
payments agreement than a clearing agreement; and, thirdly, 
that the essential vice in most clearing agreements consisted in 
employing in them an arbitrary rate of exchange. 

Now, what happens when a report of this sort is published ? 
What is apt to happen is that when the report is published it 
receives a large measure of publicity, is approved or criticised or 
both, and a lot of people assume that it will or should Jead to some 
dramatic and widespread result. In fact, no collective, no 
dramatic, action is taken, and it is then often assumed that it has 
failed. The assumption is likely to be quite erroneous. Govern- 
ments do not advertise the fact—unless there are quite special 
reasons for doing so—that they have changed their policy because 
a League Committee has made certain recommendations. But 
in fact they are influenced if the Committee really contributes 
to thought. What is essential is that the report should really 
throw new light on the question; should marshal the evidence 
and draw its conclusions from that evidence. League Com- 
mittees have one great advantage, that they can collect evidence 
from all over the world. The recommendations they make are 
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more likely than not to be based on what some government has 
already accomplished. The value of the League, and its Com- 
mittees, is that it is a clearing-house of ideas. Thus, to return to 
my example, when the Committee recommended payment 
agreements in preference to clearing agreements, it did not invent 
the idea of payment agreements. They had already been success- 
fully applied in Great Britain. Since its report was published, 
Hungary has converted the whole of its clearing agreements into 
payment agreements, and was able to abolish bilateralism with 
some countries altogether. The Bulgarian National Bank has, 
as I have said, thrown by far the larger portion of its foreign 
trade into the private compensation market, which means that 
an exporter and importer decide the rate of exchange, and hence 
that a market, and not an arbitrary rate, is used in the clearings. 

Yugoslavia has abolished its clearing agreements with 
Belgium and France and has relaxed others. Estonia has 
abolished its agreement with France; Finland has made a new 
agreement with Roumania admitting Roumanian goods freely, 
and so forth. 

It is of course impossible to assess accurately in any case the 
exact influence of such work. One can only know occasionally 
and by chance whether a League suggestion or some completely 
independent circumstances have led to any particular action being 
taken by a government. Moreover the effect of a League report 
is of course likely to be dependent on whether economic con- 
ditions at the moment are favourable to the adoption of the ideas 
expressed in it. Thus, had there not been a substantial im- 
provement in economic conditions and in prices of crude products, 
exchange control would not have been relaxed, and clearing 
agreements would very likely not have been modified in the 
way in which they were. Indeed, with the recent worsening in 
economic conditions there has been a tendency to tighten up 
control again. 

In the case of clearings it was more or less assumed by the 
Assembly that government policy had gone wrong and that the 
system created required serious modification. But the work of 
the Economic and Financial Organisation is by no means confined 
to trying to remedy mistakes. On the contrary, there is obviously 
much greater scope for useful work when the problem is one of 
constructive policy. Nutrition is a case in point. The League’s 
work on nutrition naturally began as a health problem and 
nothing more. But when the movement in Great Britain had 
acquired considerable impetus, the whole question of nutrition 
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in its widest aspects—social and economic—was submitted by the 
Australian Delegation to the League. 

At first it was treated, but half seriously, by certain delegations 
—malnutrition was widely believed to be the natural result of 
the horrible food one gets in Great Britain, and hence a national, 
an English-speaking (or -eating), problem. But gradually the 
movement spread over wider and wider areas, and this largely 
because the Committee that was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Astor did a very sensible thing. Before it had 
prepared any sort of report it urged governments to set up 
national nutrition committees. That allowed the small groups 
of scientists and social workers that had been struggling— 
generally rather obscurely—with the problem, to get the ear of 
their governments; it focussed attention on the question. Three 
years ago there were, I think, about two or three national 
nutrition committees; to-day there are about twenty. 

In addition to their work at home, these national committees 
proved of the greatest assistance to the League in the preparation 
of its report, for they collected evidence about local conditions 
and furnished information about national policy. Before the 
final report of the League was drafted, I sent an official round 
Europe to discuss the whole question with the members or staff 
of these committees. 

What contribution does the final report of the Nutrition 
Committee make to the cause of improved nutrition? First and 
foremost it attracts attention to the problem, and in this question 
it is imperative to awaken the interest of the man in the street. 
It is he or his wife who decides what he will eat. The number 
of persons in the world who will read a League report published 
only in the two official languages is, of course, limited; and 
although this report ran into a second edition in a few weeks and is 
being translated into various other languages on private initiative, 
it is not the number of its direct readers that really matters. 
Its real value is in giving information which can be used for all 
those innumerable pamphlets and articles that are being pub- 
lished to-day all over the world. The first object is to tell people 
something they did not know—and let them tell it to others. 
That in this case is, I think, more important than the conclusions, 
which, owing to the vastness of the problem and to the different 
ways in which it presents itself in different countries, are neces- 
sarily rather general and vague. But, if you examine them, you 
will find that they are based on the large mass of evidence 
assembled. They have the merit of being deductions and not 
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dogmas. They can therefore be adapted to local conditions 
as further evidence about those conditions is collected. 

The essence of this report, therefore, as I see it, is that it has 
collected evidence over a wide area about local conditions, and 
to a less extent about local policies. Now, this nutrition problem 
is a new one, or rather it is a new concern of governments. 
Governments all over the world are facing up to it for the first 
time. They are experimenting; they are gaining experience. 
The work that the League can do and is doing is to allow of an 
exchange of experience. In the spring of last year we arranged 
for a meeting of the secretaries of national nutrition committees 
at Geneva. It was an unusual and, in my opinion, an ideal form 
of meeting. The agenda was confined to one or two very general 
questions; those present were not asked to prepare any report; 
we were not concerned with reaching an agreement. We arranged 
simply for a group of men all facing the same problem at home to 
come and discuss what their major difficulties were; how they 
faced them; where they had succeeded and where they had 
failed. It is by that means, I believe, that real progress is made. 
We are going on with that. The 1937 Assembly decided that such 
meetings should be convened every year, and that a report should 
be issued every year. But we are not going to waste the time 
of these people by asking them to prepare a joint report. We shall 
write this report in the Secretariat basing it on statements sub- 
mitted to us by national committees and on the stenographic 
records of these annual conversations. 

It may be thought that nutrition is a curious subject for the 
Economic and Financial Organisation of the League. I confess 
I thought so myself at first, when it fell to my lot about eighteen 
months ago. But the fact that it is being handled largely by that 
Organisation reflects, I think, a change in politico-economic 
outlook of the utmost importance. We have been in the habit of 
looking on economics as the art or science of production, as being 
concerned with the amount of the national income or with man 
as a producer. To-day we are beginning to think of man as a 
consumer and of the economics of consumption. We are beginning 
to ask ourselves not simply how much is produced, but what is 
consumed and by whom. We are beginning to believe that, 
even though politics set limits to economic negotiations, many of 
our political worries may be solved not by talking politics but by 
satisfying wants, the wants of the individual consumer. If 
the problem of wants is tackled indirectly through pro- 
duction only, some direct physical needs are inevitably left 
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unsatisfied, and you as a society go on breeding from the physic- 
ally impoverished. You breed trouble—political trouble. You 
avoid it by raising the standard of living and by letting no one’s 
standard fall too low. I have had the privilege, and it is a privilege, 
of living in Switzerland for seventeen years. I do not think there 
is any country in the world where the general standard of living 
of all, in good years and bad, is so high. Why is it? Because 
they have had no wars for over a hundred years, and because 
they are really concerned about the siandard of living of everyone. 
Their standard is high because they have had no wars; but 
because their standard is high the last thing in the world they want 
is war. So it is perfectly logical that the Economic and Financial 
Organisation of the League should concern itself with nutrition 
and consumption and the standard of living. 

We are continuing along that line, and I hope we shall con- 
tinue. For instance, this year we have just started an inquiry 
into the financial aspects of housing policies. The housing boom 
in Great Britain has been exceptional in recent years. But 
every sort of housing scheme, national, municipal, private, has 
been put into execution since the depression in different countries. 
We want in the first instance to compare objects, results and 
costs. We want to furnish governments with evidence about 
what others have achieved or failed to achieve and how. But the 
object again is to help them to meet the needs, the real physical 
needs, of the consumer in the cheapest and most efficient manner. 
Partly with a similar object, no doubt, the 1937 Assembly raised 
the general question of the standard of living. That phrase seems 
to me to embrace the whole of what I call the economics of con- 
sumption, and it remains still to be decided through what new 
avenue an approach to it will be made. 

I do not want to give the impression, however, that the major 
part of our work is concerned with consumer economics. On the 
contrary, the major part—excluding for the moment our intelli- 
gence service—is still concerned with financial and commercial 
policy. Indeed, the consumer and producer are often indis- 
tinguishable. This is clearly the case in Eastern Europe, where 
the peasant produces most of what he consumes. There the vital 
financial problem is agricultural credit, and we are conducting an 
inquiry into this question at the moment which is typical of a 
great part of our work to-day. In most of the countries of Eastern 
Europe, the agricultural credit systems were very seriously hit 
indeed by the depression and the fall in prices. Innumerable 
measures have been adopted to relieve the indebted peasant. 
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Measures of relief were inevitable. But to-day the peasant is 
faced by the greatest difficulties in obtaining credit, and the State 
is faced by the political risk of the private money-lender and the 
need for reorganising the general mechanism of agricultural banks. 
The 1937 Assembly decided that this problem should be studied, 
and it is being studied. 

These problems of, for instance, nutrition, agricultural 
credits, housing and even clearings are, taken individually, 
perhaps of secondary importance to-day in a world that is con- 
vulsed by revolution, war and the threat of war. Collectively 
I believe their importance to be enormous, and I do not believe 
that the threat of war can be or will be permanently removed by 
rapidly concluded political pacts, or by each country diverting 
more and more of its men and equipment from producing what is 
intended to satisfy wants to producing what is intended to destroy 
wants by destroying human beings. 

Two of the greatest dangers to social tranquillity and to 
political peace to-day in the long run, as I see it, are, first, economic 
depressions and, secondly, the social pressure of populations. 
In what state would Europe be to-day if an economic depression 
had not occurred in 1929? Unemployment is no longer a personal 
risk, but a national and international danger. Before the War, 
Europe exported her surplus population to marry the raw materials 
and capital of the United Staies. After the War American capital 
migrated to Europe to employ the surplus and enclosed popula- 
tions of Europe. To-day both movements are stopped; and we 
have no solution of that problem, a problem which becomes more 
and more serious on the occasion of each depression. We cannot 
hope to avoid social and political troubles of the most serious 
gravity unless and until we devise some means of averting or 
lessening economic depressions. 

That view was endorsed by the 1937 Assembly which instructed 
the Economic and Financial Organisation to study the means 
which might be adopted with a view to avoiding or mitigating 
such depressions. In fact the League has occupied itself for a 
number of years with this question in an academic way. We 
began by analysing the various current theories of trade cycles 
in order to make clearer the real points of agreement and dis- 
agreement. That done, we are now subjecting these theories 
as far as we can to the test of fact, especially statistical fact. 
That is a very large and difficult undertaking. Our investigation 
has not yet got far enough to allow us to guess what results may be 
reached. 
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That this problem is vastly difficult and complicated is apparent 
from the simple fact that the world continues to run into de- 
pressions blindly and baldheaded, and climbs out of them pain- 
fully and balder. It is inconceivable that if we knew what to do 
we should not have done it. But that very problem, what to 
do to avoid depressions, has now been submitted to the League, 
and has got to be faced. It is too early to foresee what the 
body that has been appointed to report on it will recommend. 
But there is one remark I would like to make. This is a question 
on which some sort of co-ordination of national policy is essential. 
We cannot see countries climbing out of the next depression on 
the backs of each other again, as they have in recent years. 
Measures adopted by one country alone to revive business may 
first depress its exchange rates and then involve the risk of 
currency depreciation. Currency depreciation, save in very 
exceptional circumstances, tends to lower world market prices 
and intensify the depression in countries dependent on world 
prices. Thus excellent measures in the absence of international 
co-ordination may have disastrous results. 

Less immediately urgent perhaps, but scarcely less important, 
is the question I just mentioned of population, and especially of 
population pressure. Now, how the Economic and Financial 
Organisation is going to tackle this population problem has not 
yet been decided. The Polish Government has urged verv strongly 
that it is a mistake to deal with problems of goods and services 
and finance and to neglect the human problem. There is no 
doubt that it is right. As I have just said, the simultaneous 
obstructions that exist to-day to the movement of men and of 
capital constitute a real danger, and one for which at present no 
solution has been found. This question has, however, only been 
submitted for a preliminary exploration. I shall not therefore 
spend more time on it. But it constitutes one vital part of 
that whole field of new work to which the Economic and Financial 
Organisation has to devote itself. 

In emphasising the new type of work that we are undertaking 
it may be thought that I have unduly neglected those questions 
with which the public is more familiar. Much of the financial! 
work of the last six or seven years has been the handling of the 
heritage of the ’twenties when the League lent its aid to govern- 
ments in raising reconstruction loans and elaborating recon- 
struction schemes. Many are familiar with the reports of the 
Financial Committee on Bulgaria, Hungary, etc. and with the 
steps that that Committee has taken in recent years to help both 
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the debtor governments and their creditors. This heritage of the 
twenties has taken much of the time of the Financial Committee, 
and it is only now, when conditions have improved, that it is 
able to find time for all those other fields of work that have been 
submitted to it. 

But other strictly financial questions have, nevertheless, been 
handled by the Financial Committee or by the Organisation. 
Thus the Council of the League has recently circulated a protocol 
to governments for the prevention of the falsification of stocks, 
shares and other securities; the Fiscal Committee has been busy 
on the question of fiscal evasion; there is a Committee now at 
work on the problem of the form and content of loan contracts. 
This question was raised in 1935. It is highly technical, and I 
do not propose to deal with its technicalities. But, though tech- 
nical, it is, I venture to believe, of very real importance if inter- 
national lending is ever going to be resumed. To-day contracts 
are made between a single government on the one hand and an 
unascertainable number of anonymous holders of bearer bonds 
on the other. If circumstances arise in which some modification 
of that contract is agreed by everyone to be necessary, it is im- 
possible to effect such a modification legally. The bondholders 
have no means of representation. If nine hundred and ninety- 
nine agree and one does not, the debtor government may still be 
forced into the position of a delinquent unilaterally breaking the 
contract, if any modification of it is made. The trustees, if 
there are trustees, in such circumstances, even if they wholly 
agree with the action taken, are bound to protest. In con- 
sequence it is difficult to distinguish between good debtors and 
bad, and the position of the trustee is rendered well-nigh intoler- 
able. When questions of dispute arise, for instance as to the mean- 
ing of the terms of the contract, they are governed not by inter- 
national law, unless there is an arbitral clause, which is rare, but 
by municipal law: and we find in some cases that the contract 
itself is at variance with the spirit of the relevant municipal law, 
for instance when it was drafted by the lawyers of the creditor 
country and is ruled by the law of the debtor. We find in other 
cases the greatest uncertainty about what municipal law applies. 
This question of jurisdiction has given rise to endless trouble in 
recent years on account of another vital problem, that of the 
money in which the service of the loan is payable. 

The Committee which is now at work on this question of loan 
contracts is in no way concerned with past and present disputes ; 
it is not being asked to express any sort of opinion on the merits or 
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meaning, for instance, of existing gold clauses. The duty with 
which it is charged is that of examining ways and means for 
improving such contracts in the future. The discussions that have 
already taken place, as also the experience of past years, show 
how vital are the points on which that improvement might be 
effected. 

As I said earlier, the nature of our work is changing or should 
I say that that work has developed? In fact there is little that 
we have attempted in the past that is to-day wholly abandoned. 
But new forms of work have been undertaken, and the emphasis 
is changed. Only a small part of the economic and financial 
problems with which States are concerned are of an international 
contractual nature, and there is no sort of reason why the use- 
fulness of the League should be limited to such questions. It is 
the fuller realisation of that fact that has brought about this 
change in emphasis. Much of its work to-day, as will have been 
seen, is devoted to furnishing evidence or affording advice on 
questions which are primarily national. The problem of agri- 
cultural credit now being considered, and the housing question, 
are strictly national, the question of the standard of living is 
primarily national, as too is nutrition. Other questions, such as 
the mitigation of depressions, demand not international agree- 
ments about how one country will behave to another, but inter- 
national co-ordination of national policies. Work still continues 
on contractual problems, such as double taxation, trade in meat, 
etc., and will no doubt develop again, but it also for the moment has 
changed its character. Personally I think this change of emphasis 
is propitious. For first it widens the scope of the League’s use- 
fulness, and secondly it creates the habit amongst governments 
of looking to the League when in need of evidence. You will 
never build up a successful League if you confine it to settling 
disputes or to international bargaining. Utilise it in solving the 
day-to-day problems which are common to governments in a 
rapidly changing world, and you will at once derive the most 
benefit from it, and by thus strengthening it make it the more 
able to render benefit. 

I have personally always held the view that the value of 
the League would, in the long run, be largely determined by the 
extent to which it enabled peoples and governments to learn 
something they did not know, to frame a judgment on evidence 
adequate for that purpose. What I have called the Royal Com- 
mission type of work affords one example of this form of 


usefulness. 
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But of course the Economic Intelligence Service has from the 
earliest days of the League’s existence tried to perform this 
function through its various publications on economic and financial 
questions. I have been so long personally connected with this 
work that I propose to say very little about it. But I should 
perhaps make it clear that it is quite distinct in origin and object 
from the Committee reports, such for instance as those on Clear- 
ings or Nutrition to which I have already alluded. The object 
of the Committee reports is to furnish evidence, to formulate 
opinions and give advice. The regular publications of the 
Economic Intelligence Service are prepared by the Secretariat ; 
they are intended to give facts and nothing more. Their motto 
is “‘ no criticism by request.’’ They are based on facts and figures ; 
those facts and figures tell their own story. Sometimes they 
suggest that this or that policy may not have been successful ; 
if they do, they do; but it is they, the figures, and not the authors 
of the volume which point a finger. Our constant intention is to 

‘be absolutely objective, and that objectivity is essential. Some- 
times I am urged to write a preface underlining certain con- 
clusions in the hope of influencing policy. Such a step would in 
my opinion not only be a misuse of my position, but a fatal folly. 
The result of our objectivity has been that we have been able to 
continue our work without any sort of interference, that govern- 
ments of Member and most non-Member States collaborate with 
us and always have done so, and that in a world of ideologies we 
are not even accused of preaching a Geneva doctrine. 

In the long run knowledge is more important than belief. 
What we are trying to do is to extend the basis of knowledge, 
and that is true to-day not only of the Intelligence Service, but 
of the whole Economic and Financial Organisation. The greatest 
use to which that Organisation can be put is that each country may 
learn from its neighbour. It is being put to that use. But 
much more could be done if governments and individuals willed it. 


Summary of Discussion 


PROFESSOR J. B. CoNDLIFFE (in the Chair) said that he was always 
impressed by the difference between the view of the League taken by 
those who worked on the Secretariat and many people outside Geneva. 
A great number of the Secretariat officials were engaged on matters 
which were not current in the Press. They were working quietly, 
steadily and effectively as international civil servants, and working 
in close relations with their opposite numbers of national civil services, 
acting as a clearing-house between civil services of various countries. 
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A MEMBER said that the lecturer had described with extreme 
modesty the important part he had played in the financial and 
economic work of the League. People were apt to dwell not on the 
successes of the financial and economic activities of the League, but on 
the less satisfactory results which, through no fault of its own, it had 
obtained in the political field. One of the most important aspects of 
the economic and financial work, as the lecturer had pointed out, was 
that it enabled people to meet round a table; not only this, but when 
the various people went back to their own countries they knew the 
personality of those with whom they had to deal, and this was 
extraordinarily valuable. The League also enabled contacts, once 
made, to be maintained and strengthened. 

The lecturer in particular had made a great contribution to the 
amount of statistical knowledge available. Statistical work had only 
grown up during the last generation or so, and each country had made 
up its statistics on its own lines, the result being that when a com- 
parison between the statistics of different countries was desired, it was 
necessary to go through an elaborate process in order to find a common 
denominator. The lecturer had taken over this task, and he and his 
staff had done a great deal to introduce uniformity into the statistics 
of different countries. He had produced comparative statements of 
banking statistics and laws which had not existed before. 

At the moment the work of the League was being carried out in a 
difficult atmosphere owing to certain States being unwilling to co- 
operate. The speaker regarded the present period in this respect as 
a kind of interregnum. The League stood for something of permanent 
value. When the present phase of autarchy passed, those countries 
now unwilling to co-operate with the League would, he hoped, be 
anxious to come back to it. For this reason it was very important 
that there should be no intermission in its work, but that it should 
continue working at high pressure, producing valuable results and 
information, so that when international co-operation became, as it 
would do, the most important factor in public life, material would be 
available upon which to work. It was inconceivable that, at a time 
when contact between nations was becoming closer through the 
abolition of distances and by other factors, nations should continue 
for very long to think that they could achieve any durable prosperity 
or success through putting a wall round themselves. For this reason 
the work being done on nutrition, raw materials and financial 
depression was extremely important. The population and immigration 
questions were burning matters also : there were undoubtedly countries 
which could accommodate larger populations, while others found the 
burden of excessive population one of their greatest embarrassments. 
If any organisation could do anything to facilitate the solution of this 
problem it was the League, because there all countries met and 
exchanged views. 

When people asked what they got for their subscription to the 
League, they should be told to read the lecturer’s address. They 
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. would then realise that the sum paid by any particular country 
towards the running of the League was a trifle in relation to the value 
of the results which countries could obtain from the League if they 
chose to do so. 


Mr. W. NEWBOLD said that in 1929 he had been called upon with 
thirteen other colleagues to inquire into the international and internal 
factors affecting the operation of credit and banking systems. His 
colleague Mr. Ernest Bevin had chosen to investigate the internal side 
of the matter, leaving the international aspects to the speaker. During 
the next eighteen months he had travelled from the International 
Federation Union in Amsterdam to the Labour Social International 
in Zurich. None of the international organisations visited had been 
as full of information as that presided over to-day by the lecturer. 

The question of the pressure of population should certainly be 
considered at the same time as the question of depression, and related 
also to how far it might be possible in certain limited areas of the 
world, and between certain member and non-member States, to get 
international lending going again. A matter which the speaker had 
discussed at Leinster House in 1930, and which was only now entering 
the field, because of the solution of political difficulties, was the 
question of migration between congested industrial and agrarian areas 
on the two sides of the Irish Sea and of the Atlantic, particularly 
affecting the Irish. When rearmament slackened (it would probably 
continue at a decreasing or alternating tempo for the next fifteen 
years), there would be a vital problem in Great Britain as to what to 
do with the large number of Irishmen who had come over since 1935 
and 1936 and who would inevitably have to return. Whether they 
would be able to settle on the land in Ireland the speaker did not 
know, but he did consider that they might be accepted in various 
parts of the United States, where others from Central and Eastern 
Europe might not, and it was to be hoped that in this respect the 
League would co-operate. 


Mr. Lovepay said that he had referred very briefly to this question 
of population, as it had only been raised recently. In fact, it was 
raised at the 1937 Assembly by the Polish Delegation, which urged 
that it was paradoxical to deal with the question of the movement of 
goods and capital and not with that of the movement of human beings. 

Meanwhile, the International Labour Office had held a small 
technical conference, restricted to a certain number of States, on this 


subject. 


Sir ERNEST BENN said that he would like to intervene as the 
discussion seemed slightly in danger of becoming one-sided. It had 
been a great privilege to hear a great brain working on a mass of 
world problems of which undoubtedly it was the master, but the 
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speaker had felt distinctly disappointed not to hear some scraps of 
information concerning the disastrous story of the League loans. 
Perhaps this did not come within the subject of discussion. He had 
hoped that it would. He had been delighted to hear that the lecturer 
sincerely gave up the folly of the multilateral treaty which had been 
at the base of most of the world’s troubles during the last twenty 
years. 

The lecturer had told the audience about some wonderful and 
fascinating research work which had been done, and put forward his 
belief that the dissemination of information, facts, was more important 
than endeavouring to arrive at agreements. The speaker wished that 
the League of Nations had never been thought of, and would be glad 
to see the complete end of it. He doubted whether it was for the 
general good that this work should be continued in this way in the 
curious international atmosphere of Geneva. He could imagine great 
good from transferring the lecturer and his staff to one of the depart- 
ments in Great Britain, where his genius might be used to more 
practical effect. He was not as impressed as one of the other speakers 
with the development of statistics during the last twenty years, 
because it had been in inverse ratio to the progress in trade. The 
statistics were used chiefly by the bureaucrats of different nations to 
found misguided regulations and arrangements, of their own and to 
put the world into the position with which all were familiar. 

A speaker had said that a great many Irishmen were making 
munitions who would have to go when the time came. Supposing 
that the lecturer and his Royal Commission produced all that there 
was to know upon the subject of surplus foreign population, relating 
it to the speaker’s practical experience in the realm of particular 
trades, it reminded him of the dissemination among the manufacturers 
of steel, of tin pans, of boots, etc., of information concerning the 
methods and detail and costs of all the others, with the idea that the 
different manufacturers would take the best points out of everybody’s 
programme and economise and improve things for the benefit of the 
consumer. Exactly the reverse had in fact happened. In the same 
way, when the lecturer had told the different nations exactly how to 
solve the problem of surplus population, his information would be 
used by the bureaucrats, forgetting the rights of the populations 
themselves and the problem would be accentuated. 


Mr. Lovepay said that he owed the last speaker an apology if he 
had given him the impression that all the work of his department was 
research work. He could understand people saying that fiscal evasion 
was a research problem, some spent a good deal of research on it, but 
he could not understand anyone saying that, for instance, the relief of 
double taxation was a research problem. Most of the matters touched 
upon, clearings, for instance, were only research questions in a sense 
that if one were going to take action it was better to think before 
acting. The results were practical. 
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Concerning the question of loans, it was often assumed by those 
who ought to know better, and almost generally assumed in the 
Press, that, in those countries in which in the early days the League 
had a reconstruction scheme, it had had also some sort of control. 

In fact, it never had any sort of control once the money from 
these loans was spent. What the League had tried to do was to keep 
in closest touch with these governments, gain their confidence, give 
advice and issue reports on their situation. If the advice was good 
and acted upon, the debtor’s capacity and willingness to meet his 
debts were increased. But the Financial Committee had not been 
concerned with these countries in recent years, simply because they 
owed money under loans issued under the auspices of the League. It 
had been concerned with them because it was anxious that the work 
of reconstruction begun in the ’twenties should not break down owing 
to the depression of the ’thirties. 


Mr. R. M. CAMPBELL said that he also, in the interests of brevity, 
wished to take points of possible criticism of the League’s economic 
and financial work, rather than to praise what was so clearly 
praiseworthy. Reference could be made first to the content of that 
work, and secondly to its bearing, and the bearing generally of the 
“welfare ”’ side of the League, on what was termed the “ political 
work” of the League, by which was meant its job of preserving or 
restoring peace. Under the first heading the only criticism that 
might be suggested was that it seemed to give some governments a 
welcome excuse for inertia. In respect of nutrition Mr. Loveday had 
made no pretensions to considerable action by the League: yet it was 
regrettable that words spoken at Geneva were at times deemed a 
sufficient alternative to action by governments at home. However, 
there was no reason to doubt that, even if Geneva never existed, 
governments would have ingenuity enough to find reasons for doing 
nothing. 

As to the relations between the welfare work and the peace-and-war 
work of the League, he felt that clear dissent was required from the 
propositions: (1) that the League “can regain in the economic and 
social sphere the prestige it has lost in the political sphere,” and (2) 
that the habit of co-operation on relatively uncontroversial subjects 
contribute much to the League’s efforts in preserving peace against 
aggression. The League must rather stand or fall by its success in 
this latter sphere. The other sphere properly belonged to the more 
inclusive International Labour Organisation. 

Finally, and dissenting from Sir Ernest Benn, he thought that the 
ample publications prepared by the principal speaker and the Chairman 
and their colleagues were splendidly worthwhile: if only to show by 
their plain chronicle of facts and dates that regulations and intervention 
by governments in extended spheres were the result and not the cause 
of the difficulties in which the capitalists of the world found 
themselves. 
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Mr. A. G. Liss said that the remarks of the fourth speaker upheld 
the widespread misconception that the League was a super-State. 
Really there were no such things as League Loans. The Loans had 
been made by individuals in different countries. The League had had 
no status therein except as a kind of semi-trustee. It was more than 
ever necessary to-day that the League should exist as a clearing-house 
for the expression of ideas on all these problems such as migration, 
currency, etc., by all the States in the world. The problem of 
migration, for instance, had got to be discussed internationally, it 
could not be solved in any other way, as the people had to go from 
one country to another. 


Proressor J. B. CONDLIFFE (in the Chair) said that the lecturer 
had presented his case as a case for knowledge, and for the organisation 
of a sensible world based upon knowledge. The fourth speaker had 
stated the case against knowledge because it might be wrongly used. 
The chairman thought that it was a mistake to think that if there 
were no statistics upon which to work there would be no regulations. 
The regulations would be made in any case. It was surely better that 
they should be founded upon correct statistics than upon ignorance. 

The lecturer had described an important task which was being well 
done, whose results were important in the long run, although the 
details might not always seem exciting in their immediate context. 
Technical work, however, even when important and well done, was 
not a substitute for the discussion of real political issues. It might 
be the only thing which the League could effectively do for a little 
while, but it could not be regarded as a practical alternative to the 
facing of political issues. 

There was need for an initiative in favour of peace directed towards 
those people willing to co-operate and to trade. It was a mistake to 
dance to the tune set by the people who did not wish to co-operate 
except on their own terms. But such an initiative could not be made 
by the international civil servants at Geneva acting on their own 
responsibility. To be fruitful it must be made by the national 
governments in the various countries. If this were done, then the 
League Secretariat and the machinery built up by it were a competent 
instrument with which to carry through international collaboration. 








PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS! 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT, K.B.E. 


My subject is so broad and so complicated that I shall have 
to be arbitrarily eclectic in my treatment of it and confine 
myself merely to the three questions which seem, to me at any 
rate, to be the most interesting of its various facets. 

The first question is, how far does the great growth of govern- 
ment propaganda and publicity, which has been such a striking 
feature of international relations since the War, really influence 
the news we read or hear from day to day about foreign affairs ? 
The second question is, are we holding our own in the intense com- 
petition that now goes on between different countries in the field 
of national advertisement. The third question is, if we are not 
holding our own, and I may as well confess that we are not, what 
can be done about it ? 

Now, to take the first question, how far is the foreign news 
we read at breakfast contaminated by the propaganda of govern- 
ments. I think the best way to approach it is through the relation- 
ship of the Press with Foreign Offices. I say that because I feel 
strongly that, in spite of the progress that the wireless and the 
cinema have both made as purveyors of news, the Press remains 
fundamentally by far the most important instrument for that 
purpose. There are various reasons for this judgment. The 
wireless is, of course, an unsurpassed medium for emergency 
propaganda. President Roosevelt and Herr Hitler, unlike as 
they are in other respects, are past-masters of its use for that 
purpose. But it will have been noticed that neither of them uses 
it more than about once a year because they know how easily it 
can be overdone. 

In the matter of routine news the Press still has the advantage. 
There are obvious reasons why it should. In the first place there 
is the question of space. I think I am right in saying that the 
whole of one of the excellent news summaries of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation goes into something less than two 
columns of The Times. Then there is the question of time. You 


1 Address given at Chatham House on April 5th, 1938; Lieut.-General Sir 
George Macdonogh, G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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can read a newspaper article when and how you like. You can 
read half of it, put it away, finish it at another time, put it in your 
pocket and discuss it with your friends, and so on. You cannot 
do that with wireless. You have to be at a certain place at a cer- 
tain time if you are going to hear its news or views, and if you have 
not understood what is said the first time, well, you do not get a 
repetition; at least, not asarule. It is, from the practical point 
of view, the same with the cinema, with the News Reel, a very 
important organ of publicity and propaganda in some ways, but 
not, from the routine point of view, anything like as important 
yet as the Press. Then there is another less obvious reason for 
the pre-eminence of the Press in the realm of news. It is that 
virtually all the news given out, say, by the wireless, comes in the 
first instance from the news-collecting organisation of the Press. 
Such, very roughly, are some of the reasons why it seems best to 
approach the question of Government propaganda and foreign 
news by way of the Press. 

I have been connected in one way or another with international 
journalism for over thirty years, and nothing has changed more in 
regard to it in those thirty years than the relation of Foreign 
Offices and the Press. In the first decade of the century there 
was still the same relationship between those two bodies as had 
existed at any time for the last hundred years. It was casual. 
Many politicians and officials realised the importance of the Press, 
but there was no proper organisation for mutual contact. The 
general feeling on the part of the Press was that the diplomat was 
an exclusive and rather priggish sort of person who resented 
anybody trying to break into his laboratory to discover how he 
performed his mysteries. The average diplomat, on his side, 
retaliated by treating the emissaries of the Press as nuisances, 
who, luckily, could usually be avoided. Hence there was not a 
great deal of contact between the two. I remember when I was 
at the Foreign Office, I think at the time of the signature of the 
Treaty of Locarno, having to make some arrangements with one 
of our office-keepers about the admission of the Press to witness 
the ceremony. He said to me: “ Well, sir, this is a change from 
what it used to be. Before the War these Press gentlemen used 
to line up in the courtyard outside the office at about four o’clock 
and one of us would come out to them and say ‘ Nothing doing 
to-day, gentlemen,’ and they went away.” That, of course, 
was an exaggeration, but it does rather reflect the sort of impres- 
sion which I had as a young man of the relations of Foreign 
Offices with the generality of journalists. 
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I had, of course, seen something of the way in which the 
German Foreign Office manipulated the Press; but it was only 
when I arrived in Washington that I found a Foreign Minister 
dealing with the Press in the modern manner. Now all Foreign 
Offices have the organized contacts with journalists which the 
American State Department had already perfected in the first 
decade of the century. 

The reason for the change is pretty obvious. A good deal of 
it flows from the War. The War caused governments to organise 
propaganda on a big scale and though newspaper men always 
say that they dislike official ‘‘ hand-outs,” I think on the whole 
they do find that those “ hand-outs ”’ rather lighten the labour of 
news collecting. Then behind that there is the different point 
of view that now obtains about war, and therefore about diplo- 
macy, whereas war in the past was looked upon rather as a 
specialists’ job, and was not considered very seriously by ordinary 
people. Everybody everywhere now feels that its recurrence on 
a large scale would be the final disaster. Hence international 
relations are no longer looked upon as a field in which diplomacy 
can be allowed to disport itself as it likes. And behind that 
obvious consideration, again, you have the result of mass 
education, the mass-produced Press and so on. All this means 
that ten journalists now write about foreign affairs as compared 
with one in the old days. The first international conference that 
I had anything to do with was the Conference of Algeciras. I was 
not there; I watched it from Paris; but from what I remember of 
it I doubt whether there were more than twenty or thirty journal- 
ists at it in all. Well, in 1930 or the end of 1929, I was on the 
Committee which prepared for the Naval Conference of that year 
in London, and I remember shocking even the imperturbable Sir 
Maurice Hankey by suggesting that, at our first meeting, I should 
want as much floor-space for the Press as the rest of the Con- 
ference would need for its deliberations. I did not get quite 
that: but I must have secured a good many thousand square 
feet in St. James’s Palace for the journalists. The only real rebuff 
I had was over a ban for alcoholic drinks. That was considered to 
be incompatible with the dignity of the palace. It was left to 
the League of Nations to make alcohol an official adjunct to the 
“ploy” of conference news-getting. At a first-class conference 
you have anything up to five hundred journalists to begin with. 
They usually dwindle pretty quickly after the first week or two. 
Then on the Government side there has been a great development 
of the Press Bureau or Press Department, or whatever you like 
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to call it (we call it News Department), which the different Foreign 
Offices maintain. The manner in which those Press Bureaux 
function is in all cases much the same. You can divide their 
functions into three parts. There is the giving out of news. 
There is, I was going to say, the colouring of news, but perhaps 
that is not altogether seemly; let us say, the serving up of the 
news with the sort of sauce that the political masters of the 
particular Press Bureau like us to have with it for breakfast next 
morning. Thirdly, there is counter-propaganda, that is to say 
the putting right of stories which other Governments and Press 
Bureaux, and so on, give out. 

The methods of Press Bureaux vary considerably. There is a 
great difference between the way in which a Press Bureau in a 
democratic country and a Press Bureau in a dictatorial country 
carries on its business. So far as the Home Press in a dictatorial 
country is concerned, the Press Bureau has complete control. 
There is in, say, Germany or Italy no censorship in the sense 
that everything that is written must be submitted to the authori- 
ties, but the head of the Propaganda Ministry in Berlin or Rome 
has very definite ways in which he can make editors toe the line. 
I need not go into that. In the democratic countries, of course, 
it is a question of suasion. You have got, somehow or other, to 
persuade your Press, both Home and Foreign, to take the line 
your masters want. I would add that in the dictatorial countries, 
as far as the Foreign Press is concerned, it is also a question of 
suasion, though helped by other factors. For instance The Daily 
Telegraph correspondent, Mr. Gedye, got turned out of Vienna the 
other day. Mr. Ebbut, the correspondent of The Times, was 
forced out of Berlin about a yearago. The knowledge that this sort 
of arbitrary intolerance lurks in the background must cramp the 
style of the Foreign correspondent in dictatorial countries, 
admirably as most of them refuse to be intimidated. Apart from 
that the suasion to which the writer on foreign affairs is subjected 
is exercised in all Press Bureaux in much the same way, namely, 
by dint of meetings between the journalist in question and some 
member of the Press Bureau. One might imagine that that 
would lead to a good deal of colouring of news. Personally, 
having seen both sides of the game, I do not think it does. I do 
not think that our Foreign news as it enters, as it were, the inter- 
national news stream of the world is badly coloured. 

There are a great many factors, even in dictatorial countries, 
which militate against the official propagandist. In the first 
place, the average correspondent is pretty wide awake. He was 
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not born yesterday. He has got a good idea of what is likely and 
what is not. In the second place, in a democratic country, he has 
had the Opposition Parties and the local Press generally to keep 
him straight. He lacks that advantage, of course, in the 
dictatorial countries. But both in the dictatorial and in the demo- 
cratic countries he has other safeguards. He has his own dip- 
lomatic mission. He can go to his own Embassy or Legation and 
be kept fairly straight from the point of view of his own country. 
He probably has friends even in dictatorial countries who talk 
to him pretty frankly and, most important of all, he has his 
colleagues. In all the big capitals and at conferences there is a 
great deal of co-operation between the journalists and even 
between the journalists of different countries. They have to 
co-operate. The field is too big for any of them to cover single- 
handed or even for several of them working together in the big 
newspaper or news agency correspondents’ offices to cover. An 
English correspondent, for instance, will probably get the American 
or French view in the capital or at the conference from the Ameri- 
can or French correspondent who has been in touch with his own 
people. At a conference, especially after a secret session, you 
are apt to find delegates as they come out of the meeting sur- 
rounded in the lobby by a compact little group of their own national 
correspondents, telling them how they alone have saved the day 
and so on. Even the correspondents of dictatorial countries do 
not take that sort of stuff without a grain of salt. The different 
nationalities compare notes as to what their delegates have told 
them and gradually arrive at something which more often than 
not approximates to even the secret truth. In those and other 
ways the correspondent generally manages to keep government 
propaganda pretty well in its place. I do not believe that what 
I called just now the international news stream is much more con- 
taminated by organised propaganda now than it was by the 
sporadic and amateurish propaganda of thirty years ago. I 
say “much more” because, of course, the news sent to the 
dictatorial countries must for obvious reason be in line with 
the arbitrary policies of those countries. 

The real danger from propaganda, if I may speak frankly, lies 
much closer at home so far as we areconcerned. It comes from the 
play of proprietorial prejudices and Party politics. It is after 
it arrives in the newspaper office that the foreign news is apt to 
get a particular twist put upon it, either by headlines, or by 
leading articles, or by prunings and partial suppressions. And 
that is where the foreign propagandist can get in his work, and 
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especially the propagandist of the dictatorial countries. You 
find those countries quietly sending efficient people here and to 
other capitals to make touch with journalists and key politicians 
(both practising politicians and amateur politicians) and nobble 
them in one way or another and thus influence public opinion. 
And you find the same thing abroad. Directly one of our poli- 
ticians, in or out of office, develops a tendency to travel the 
propagandists abroad are out to collar him. That, I think, is 
where the danger lies more than in the foreign news which comes 
into the country. 

My second question concerned the extent to which we in Great 
Britain are holding our own in the very intense competition that 
now goes on in national advertising. There the situation is 
disquieting. But, first of all, what is this international publicity 
and propaganda? As I see it, it divides itself roughly into two 
broad categories. There is news and there is everything that 
goes under the name of cultural propaganda, which really means 
everything from the production of the sort of national super-film 
the Russians get out down to the presenting of a boys’ school 
in Bolivia with the Boys’ Own Paper. 

Let us look first at the news side of international propaganda. 
Let me start by a glance at the very important news collecting 
and distributing organisation called the News Agency. Every- 
body knows what News Agencies are and why they are. They 
came into being during the last century to supplement the en- 
deavours of individual newspapers to cover the rapidly growing 
field of world news. What with the telegraph, the filling out of 
the world and so on, no newspaper, however rich, could possibly 
collect all the news it wanted every day all over the globe through 
its own staff. At first the News Agencies collected news and sold 
it in their own countries. Then the larger ones amongst them 
started to branch out and sell in other countries as well. The leader 
in all this development was Reuters, the great English Agency, and 
very close behind it came the great French News Agency, Havas. 
At one time Havas and Reuters sold their news, so far as the 
outer part of the world went, by drawing a dividing line between 
the two hemispheres. Rewuters, if Iremember rightly, took, roughly 
speaking, Asia and the Far East and Havas took Latin America. 
That, however, is a thing of the past. There is going on now at 
the present moment a very keen fight, between the different News 
Agencies of the different big countries, to sell news, especially in 
the outlying parts of the world. And this fight is not progressing 
in a particularly satisfactory way for Great Britain. 
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The reason for this is that there are two types of News Agency, 
commercial and State-controlled, or at any rate State-aided, 
News Agencies. Of the commercial News Agencies Reuters here, 
the Associated Press and the United Press in America are the 
chief examples; among the State-controlled or State-aided 
Agencies you have the new German Agency, the Deutsche Nach- 
richten Buro; the French Agency, Havas (Havas is not State- 
controlled but it is State-aided); you have the Italian Stefani 
which is definitely State-controlled, you have Domei the Japanese 
Agency, Tass the Russian Agency, and so on. All those Agencies 
are being helped on a very large scale by their Governments to 
spread their own national news over the world. The result of 
that is that the British Agencies, of which Reuters has by far the 
biggest foreign service, are at a disadvantage. Reuters, though it 
is a very strong and well-organised Agency, is having a difficult 
time in holding its own in the vast area over which it used to dis- 
tribute news in the Far East, in the teeth of the new subsidised 
competition of its Japanese, German and French rivals. In 
South America we hardly distribute any news at all. There the 
field is bitterly disputed between the American Agencies which 
have been established there for some time and Havas, who has 
lately been pouring out money in order to push into that part of 
the world. That will hit us hard in the event of another war. 
Propaganda is going to play a very important part in warfare in 
the future. And to my mind, though everybody will not agree 
with me, you cannot improvise channels of propaganda at the 
lastmoment. People who think that we can are, I believe, deluded 
by their memory of the last war. It was a different thing then, 
because the large-scale propaganda field was virgin soil, and it was 
quite easy then to improvise. But, if there is another war, it will 
be quite different because all the channels of propaganda will have 
been pre-empted. People in different countries will have got 
used to taking their news from the existing sources, and it will be 
very difficult for new streams of news from England or anywhere 
else to break into South America or to the Far East or anywhere 
else. So we are falling behind, I am afraid, in an extremely 
important aspect of ‘‘ preparedness.”’ 

There is the trade aspect too. It was always said in the old 
days that trade followed the flag. In these days it is becoming 
more and more obvious that trade also follows news. And it 
follows from what I have said that there is very little straight 
English news now in South America, for instance. Most of the 
news about us there comes through the French or American 
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Agencies. I do not for a minute want to suggest that Havas or 
the American Agencies are unfair to us. I do not think they are, 
but obviously the Americans are going to specialise in American 
news and stress American trade, and Havas is going to do the same 
with things French. Also in times of political crisis, whether 
national or international, we need our own media of news dis- 
tribution. We do not want to rely on the best and most friendly 
foreign news services. It is never the same thing. 

Next to the News Agencies comes the spoken wireless as a 
means of news distribution. 

There also we have not been doing any too well. If you travel 
in the United States you find that the Germans are pouring out 
rather good wireless propaganda. They give good musical and 
entertainment programmes, ingeniously interlarded with ten- 
dencious stuff. You get the Italians doing the same sort of thing 
for the whole of the Western Hemisphere. I imagine it is the 
same in the Far East. I know from listening to the European 
wirelesses that the Old World is criss-crossed by wireless propa- 
ganda. Much of this is part of: the immense drive which the 
totalitarian countries, Germany, Italy and Russia, have been 
making with regard to short-wave emission in foreign languages. 
I think I am right in saying that those countries send out pro- 
grammes in practically every conceivable language. I remember 
hearing during the Abyssinian crisis that the B.B.C. were mystified 
for some days by a broadcast from Berlin which none of their 
people could understand, and which turned out to be Zulu. I 
have never checked that story so I will not answer for it, but there 
is no reason why it should not be true. Lately, we have been 
doing something also in the foreign-language line, stirred up by 
the notorious Bari Wireless which the Italians used, until the recent 
détente, to make propaganda against us in the Near and Middle 
East in the appropriate languages. The B.B.C. now emits 
messages in Spanish and Portuguese for the Western Hemisphere 
and in Arabic for the Near and Middle East. And in about a 
year it will be able to increase this service, when the new trans- 
mitters which are being put up at Daventry are ready. Also the 
B.B.C.’s Empire Service has a good national advertisement value. 
Nevertheless for the present our use of the radio in that field is 
not what it might be. 

We come next to the question of cultural propaganda. There 
again other countries have got ahead of us. We used to try to do 
a little cultural propaganda in my days at the Foreign Office, but 
only on a very limited scale, for the good reason that we were 
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never allowed to spend any money. While the French Govern- 
ment were spending, for instance, over a million sterling a year 
the most that we could get was a few thousands. Now, I am glad 
to say, things are better. Weare now forging ahead a little, again 
stirred up by what the totalitarian countries are doing. We have 
started, as is generally known, an organisation called the British 
Council. That organisation, if I may say so, was a Foreign- 
Office invention. Unable to get as much money as they wanted 
from the Treasury, from the Government, the Foreign Office hit 
upon the idea of extracting what money they could from those 
sources and then trying to supplement it from private sources. 
So they set up, naturally with the consent of the Government, 
the British Council. The Council consists partly of officials, 
representatives of various Government departments, and partly of 
non-official people endowed with the many sorts of special know- 
ledge which the Council needs. It was started at the end of 1934 
and its chairman has always been non-official. Its first chairman 
was Lord Tyrrell after his retirement from the Paris Embassy. 
Then came Lord Eustace Percy and now Lord Lloyd. 

The British Council does excellent work, the nature of which 
can be gathered from the little brochure which it puts out. Be- 
sides its Executive Committee it has a number of smaller com- 
mittees with their various cultural propagandist activities, such 
as the encouragement of British Institutes abroad of Anglo- 
Foreign Societies, and so on. It founds or helps English Pro- 
fessorships and lectureships abroad. It helps British schools 
abroad. It builds up British libraries. It sends out British 
periodicals. It tries to get over here as many foreign students and 
teachers as it can. It arranges lecture and concert tours, exhi- 
bitions of British Art, documentary and other films abroad. 

Such are some of the very useful avocations of the British 
Council. But it ought to function on a much larger scale if it is 
to compete with the similar activities of other countries. Com- 
pare, for instance, what it spends with what other countries pay 
out for the same sort of work. Last year our Government gave 
sixty thousand pounds towards its expenses. This year it is 
hoped that it will give, I think,a hundred and ten thousand pounds. 
The Council at the same time gets, as I have said, what money 
it can from private sources. But not probably much more in 
all than the Government contribution. And what do other 
countries spend? Well, we know that both the French and the 
Italian Governments are spending, are going to spend this year, 
well over a million sterling, and we suspect that they really spend 
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more. The German figure is difficult to get at, but it is certainly 
bigger, probably between two and three millions. You realise 
what this discrepancy means sometimes when you are abroad. 
I have already spoken of the drive of foreign propaganda that 
you find on the other side of the Atlantic. I wasin Rome the other 
day, and was much struck by the importance of what they call 
their Ministry of Popular Culture, which, of course, does a great 
deal of Italian home propaganda as well as foreign propaganda. 
Every other Palace in Rome seems to be taken up by its offices. 
On my arrival I wanted to see an old friend who is now head of the 
section which looks after the Foreign Press. I vaguely told my taxi- 
driver to go to the Ministry of Popular Culture. We visited three 
or four vast propaganda buildings before I found the one I wanted. 
The activity emanating from all those buildings was immense. 
Every sort of Italian patriotic society at home or abroad is now 
under the control of and being helped by the Ministry. The 
Italian Dante Society has a membership of well over half a million, 
very largely abroad. The Annual Report of the Ministry of 
Propaganda stresses the use that the foreign organisations of that 
society had been in counteracting the hostility aroused by the 
Abyssinian affair. Then there is a great organisation for Italian 
classes and courses abroad. I think there is a course in Berlin 
attended by about seven or eight thousand Germans. There is 
one in Buenos Aires to which two or three thousand people go, 
and so on. When I have been lecturing in the United States I 
have come across the track of Italian lecturers, and indeed the 
lecturers of other countries, over there, one imagines, largely at 
the public expense. 

I rather think, if I may put it brutally, the best illustration of 
our standing as propagandists abroad and that of other countries 
was to be found at the Paris Exhibition last summer. The 
contrast between our shoddy little building and.the Italian, 
Russian and German pavilions gave me the key. I happened to 
be at the Exhibition on July 14th and I spent a good deal of time 
in the Russian and German pavilions, listening to the comments 
of the great crowd of French provincials who had come up for 
the day and realising what really telling propaganda those 
buildings were doing for their countries. 

Well, what can one do about it all? One does not want to go 
in for cultural or any other sort of propaganda on the scale on 
which it is being done by the continental countries. I should hate 
to see us, for instance, set up a Ministry of Propaganda such as 
the Germans or the Italians have got. It would be a great 
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mistake to do so. It would, for one thing, almost inevitably 
make propaganda a subject of Party manipulation and con- 
troversy. I believe that as far as cultural propaganda goes we 
are on sound lines with the British Council, which is a curiously 
characteristic English compromise of the official and the unofficial. 
But I do think, as I have already indicated, that its activities ought 
to be greatly enlarged. There should be no question of its having 
to eke out its funds by private subscriptions. The Government 
should be made to realise that propaganda is an essential part of 
military preparations and is worth the cost each year of the 
tenth of a battleship or so. In the same way, I should like to see 
the Government forego part of the money which the Post Office 
collects from the B.B.C. and allow the B.B.C. to spend it on 
foreign broadcasts and on carefully considered, honest, straight- 
forward propaganda. Then I take it that something ought to be 
done to increase the ability of our News Agencies to compete with 
the agencies of other countries in the distribution of news. That 
also would help enormously in getting the propaganda side of 
“preparedness” up to the level of our other ‘‘ preparedness.”’ 
I know there are people who say that one cannot possibly compete 
with certain other countries, that one could not sink to the level 
of misrepresentation, and so on, to which they have descended. 
I agree. I do not think it would pay us so to compete. I 
believe that in the long run the truth systematically and consis- 
tently propagated will beat even the cleverest campaign of mis- 
representation. I was struck by that in the United States last 
year. As I was saying, the Germans are putting out a very 
efficient trans-Atlantic wireless propaganda on the short wave 
which is not usually too outrageously tendencious. But it was 
losing ground to our Empire news service, the service emitted by 
the B.B.C. People, I found, made a point of listening to the 
Empire service because it was trustworthy. I heard it, indeed, 
favourably compared with some of the American programmes. 
That is a fairly good answer to the defeatists who say that it 
is no good trying to make the truth prevail in propaganda, that 
a lie once circulated can never be knocked on the head, and so 
on. I see no reason, in fact, why we should not do as good 
national advertisement as any other country, if we will wake up 
and remedy defects in our methods, such as those which I have 
tried to indicate. 

Finally, I would like to say this: Personally I am more 
worried by the ultimate effects of the home propaganda of 


countries like Germany and Italy than I am by their propaganda 
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abroad. Obviously the thing which counts now in world 
affairs in these days more than anything else is the tremendous 
drive of the new totalitarian States. Somebody, I noticed, spoke 
the other day of the majestic tranquillity of Hitler’s diplomatic 
progress. It sounds rather an odd phrase in view of the noisiness 
of his methods, but I am not at all sure whether the ultimate 
historian will not approve of it. Germany has gone on from 
objective to objective doing exactly what she wants and humili- 
ating (is it too strong a word, I do not think so) the democracies 
at every turn. Well, one of Herr Hitler’s great allies in that 
progress, so to speak, is undoubtedly this new totalitarian mass 
hypnotism, mass suggestion which he, like Signor Mussolini, is 
so successfully employing. It makes their nations compact 
instruments to their hands. I had an astonishing example of 
what it can do when in Italy the other day. 

I was in Northern Italy when Mr. Eden resigned. The whole 
atmosphere changed. One gradually realised that everybody in 
Italy had thought that Mr. Eden was master of Great Britain, 
that his sole policy was to attack Italy directly we were strong 
enough to do so and to revenge himself for his Abyssinian humilia- 
tion at the hands of Signor Mussolini. This was the result of the 
propaganda which Rome had been putting out in the Press, on the 
wireless and in a whispering campaign for the last two years, and 
it had produced a situation in which anything like good Anglo- 
Italian relations could not even be thought of so long as Mr. 
Eden remained in office. In Rome, indeed, I was told that even 
people high up in the Fascist organisation were obsessed by this 
“myth.”’ The ease with which this sort of thing can be done in 
a totalitarian State gives one a good deal to think about. It 
means that propaganda can give that type of State an effective 
solidarity, and therefore a prestige abroad, such as we with our 
free institutions and freedom of thought and debate cannot often 
emulate. What is the answer? 

Was Lord Baldwin right when he said that democracy must 
always be two years behind dictatorship? I do not think he was. 
I do believe that the unsuccess of our foreign policy lately has been 
less due to inevitable popular indifference or slowness of thought 
than to the fact that Lord Baldwin and our other political leaders 
have not been particularly educative, or clear-cut or convincing 
in their approach to external problems. Even totalitarian 
opinion is at a loss when its leaders hesitate or are inconsistent. 
I saw that also in Italy the other day, when circumstances 
forced Signor Mussolini to proclaim that the Germanisation of 
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Austria had been beneficently ordained in spite of the fact that 
he had been ready to fight to prevent it less than four years ago. 
Italians were just as much bemused by that spectacular change of 
direction as our people have ever been by the chops and changes 
of our politicians over, say, collective security. 

But I do not want to become political. What I have tried to 
do to-night is to indicate very superficially the case for greater 
interest in national advertisement and propaganda. Our weak- 
ness in that field has been largely inherited from the nineteenth 
century when we were top-dog to such an extent that we did not 
have to do any propaganda at all. Things are very different now. 
I like to think that the activities of the British Council, the 
foreign language programme of the B.B.C. and such things as the 
committee which the Government recently set up to co-ordinate 
different forms of British advertising and propaganda abroad, do 
mean that our rather careless complacency is vanishing and that 
we are realising that we have got to look upon better publicity 
and propaganda as an essential part of rearmament, that we have 
got to organise our preparedness on the psychological as well as 
on the physical side. 


Summary of Discussion 


SIR JOHN Power said that he agreed with everything that the 
lecturer had said concerning propaganda. He was, himself, an officer 
of the British Council. It was to be hoped that the British Council 
would be continued on the lines on which it had been started, both 
Government and private, because it had certainly met with a good 
deal of success. It had the support of every Party in the House of 
Commons, and there would be no difficulty in gaining the assent of that 
body to any grant which the Treasury might care to make. In 
fact, the only question ever raised by any member of Parliament on 
the subject was: why did the Government not give the British 
Council more money ? 

The British Council had made arrangements for something like 
eighty-two foreign students to take courses at various universities. 
It was, however, difficult to get professors to go abroad because the 
salaries offered were often not sufficient for a decently qualified man 
to live upon, and the tenure of office was not long enough to enable the 
right people to be chosen. Consequently the Council had first to guaran- 
tee them a living wage, and secondly it had to guarantee them a decent 
tenure of office. The number of projects before the Council was 
staggering. 


Mr. CLEMENT JONES said that twenty years ago an important 
Senator had arrived from the United States and a luncheon party had 
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been given in his honour by Lord Curzon. Towards the end of 
luncheon the Senator had been explaining how potent and excellent 
was the German propaganda in 1918 in the States, how wonderful it 
was, how it stretched from Maine to Mexico. Lord Curzon then asked 
the Senator what he thought of the British propaganda, and the Senator 
answered that it was “‘ very dignified! ’’ Whereupon Lord Curzon 
had quickly replied that by that he supposed he meant that it was 
“wholly impotent.” 

Now it seemed, after twenty years, that with regard to this German 
propaganda in the United States and the relative position of British 
propaganda matters were almost exactly the same and, to modify 
Lord Curzon’s words, British propaganda was relatively impotent. 
The lecturer had said that, in his opinion, the Press was more important 
than the wireless, and this had always been the opinion of the speaker 
on his many visits to the United States. Could not this fact be made 
use of? When there was all this talk of going to war, it was necessary 
to think of the probable belligerents and neutrals, and particularly 
of the probable neutrals when it came to the question of propaganda. 
The United States was the important neutral for Great Britain to 
consider. Could anything be done as man to man and democracy to 
democracy between the Press of Great Britain and the Press of the 
United States to help this situation ? 


SiR ARTHUR WILLERT replied that, for the moment, he was not 
particularly encouraged as to the prospects of being able to do anything 
through the Press in this direction, because there were two fundamental 
difficulties in the way of a really good American opinion about Great 
Britain. One was the War Debt, and the other was Sir John Simon, 
Mr. Stimson and Manchuria. Possibly the last-mentioned matter might 
be cleared up through the Press. The lecturer thought that Sir John 
Simon had been put in rather a false position, especially by a rather 
gratuitous communiqué put out at the time which said that the British 
Government was not worried about the possibility of Japan grabbing 
Manchuria. This had never been forgotten in the United States, 
and caused British policy still to be regarded with undue suspicion 
which, however, it ought not to be impossible to allay. 

The question of the War Debt was far more difficult. It was a 
question of money talking. The average American brushed aside 
difficulties of transfer, of their own high tariff wall and so on. He 
(the American) heard members of our Government constantly pro- 
claiming that Great Britain was the richest and most powerful and most 
respected country in the world and he asked himself why, then, could 
she not pay her debts. The War Debts question was, in fact, a great 
handicap to Anglo-American relations. 


COLONEL MEDLIcotTT asked whether it was not a great handicap 
in the matter of successful national propaganda to have people in the 
Houses of Parliament who put Party before State. The talk in Parlia- 
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ment, the fact that there was no unanimity frequently misled the 
foreigner concerning the real opinion of the mass of British opinion. 

Secondly, could the lecturer say how he thought the Bari broad- 
casts now stood in relation to the British counter-propaganda? He 
had heard that the British broadcasts in Arabic were dull and were 
followed by boring gramophone records which the Arabs liked a little 
less even than the English. 

Thirdly, he referred to Herr Hitler’s chapter on propaganda in 
Mein Kampf, wherein British propaganda during the War was compared 
very favourably with German. 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT said that he absolutely agreed with what 
had been said about Herr Hitler and his chapter on propaganda in 
Mein Kampf. Herr Hitler had also said that the greater the lie the 
greater the chance of its being believed. In addition, he had pointed 
out that the simpler the slogan the greater its effect. Simple slogans 
were much more difficult for us with our party system and 
constant party controversy, which enabled the foreign propagandist 
to find a text in Hansard, for instance, for almost anything he wanted 
to have believed about us. That was one of the reasons why it would 
help us so much in these days if we could get back to our old, much- 
vaunted continuity of foreign policy. 

The Italian broadcasts in the Near East were certainly more 
imaginatively conceived than those relayed by the B.B.C. But there 
was now a truce, at any rate, in that particular field of competition ; 
and anyhow perhaps in the end we should have been able to make truth 
more interesting than fiction. The Government should see that 
receiving sets capable of reproducing the British news were supplied 
in the East. The Italians had been practically giving sets away, and 
much more initiative was required on the part of Great Britain in that 
sort of thing. Our propaganda during the War had, the lecturer 
thought, been good, but Herr Hitler probably did not realise how 
often we had scored by knowing when not to make it rather than by 
making it. 


A MEMBER said that only one reference had been made to industrial 
propaganda. The lecturer had said that trade not only followed the flag, 
it also followed the news. No department of British propaganda was 
so backward as industrial propaganda. The Department of Overseas 
Trade was practically forbidden to undertake propaganda. In what 
direction and along what lines did the lecturer think that more propa- 
ganda might be done in order to expand British trade abroad? _ Politi- 
cal propaganda was largely concerned with the struggle between the 
two ideologies of Fascism and Democracy. Cultural propaganda 
dealt with the civilisation and mode of life of Democracy versus 
Fascism. The fact that Great Britain depended ultimately on her 
export trade should be considered together with this matter of intensi- 
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fying and increasing the present very poor propaganda for British 
industrial products abroad. 


GENERAL PopE-HENEssy said that he had discussed the question 
of propaganda during war with one of the best German Generals two 
and a half years after the termination of the Great War. The latter 
had complained rather bitterly of the quality of the British propaganda, 
saying how vicious and deadly it had been, and when the speaker had 
tried to find out the essential reason for this deadiy and vicious quality, 
he had found that it lay in the fact that the British had nearly always 
told the exact truth concerning a situation, and Germany, on her 
side, had taken the two or three important steps necessary to con- 
vince the world that she was in the wrong. She herself had been the 
best propagandist for the Allies. For instance, Germany, not Great 
Britain, had invaded Belgium. When it had come to sinking neutral 
ships, Germany had done it with the greatest amount of publicity 
and filled her newspapers with the glorification of those who drowned 
sailors, women and children. The more truth there was in propaganda 
the more deadly it became, the more imagination the more futile. That 
was why the inventions of Bari would be, in the long run, much less 
powerful than such fragments of truth as the British might put across. 
It was not a question of enlarging the volume and scope of propaganda, 
but the quality which should be kept high and such that nobody could 
question its truth. 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT said that he agreed absolutely with the last 
speaker. That was why he had said that the best British propa- 
ganda during the War had sometimes been no propaganda. He had 
been connected with what had not been done in the first three years of 
the War in the United States, and British, French and Belgians had 
all tried to restrain their nationals there from doing anything, telling 
them to keep quiet and to let the Germans hang themselves by the rope 
of their clumsy propaganda. 

Concerning commercial propaganda, surely the greater part of it 
should be done by the commercial houses themselves, by the quality 
of goods which they sent abroad and by the way in which they were 
advertised, and so on? 


THE MEMBER who had spoken previously agreed, but said that 
there was little co-ordination between the British business houses and 
organisations compared with their German competitors for example. 


A Lapy MEmBER said that she agreed with what had been said 
about the predominance of Italian propaganda in the Near East, but 
that the German public were reading a great many more English 
newspapers than they ever had before, and were therefore a great 
deal better informed than many might think. 

Secondly, she considered that the propaganda now indulged in 
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by Germany was only an extension of the propaganda which had al- 
ways gone on in that very undemocratic country. 


SIR ARTHUR WILLERT said that he had asked a member of Dr. 
Goebbels’ Staff about English newspapers being circulated in Germany, 
and he had replied that they did not matter very much, as so few 
people read them that they really did not touch the masses. Again, 
he had pointed out that the reproduction of extracts from them was 
controlled. This was a very important point. 


MR. A. L. KENNEDy said that he had travelled back from Austria 
a few days ago, stopping at different places, and buying whenever 
possible the local newspapers, and he had been amazed at the com- 
pleteness and rapidity with which the standardisation of the Austrian 
Press had been accomplished by the Nazis. All news was completely 
uniform and non-objective, and all the papers had been filled with 
expressions of admiration for Hitler and the Greater Germany. Any 
articles had been concerned with tales of joy-rides taken by Austrian 
workmen to Berlin, etc. There certainly was a greater circulation of 
British newspapers in Germany since the Nazi régime, but even now 
only a small section of the population, relatively, read English news- 
papers, and in many small places they were not obtainable. 


Mrs. Pickett asked whether there could not be more propaganda 
in the Dominions. When she had been in Australia two years earlier 
she had found in the Press a strong feeling against Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Eden. 


A Guest said that perhaps the main trouble in Great Britain was 
that most people wanted a certain amount of publicity, but did not 
want to have any publicity with it ! 

Was not the effect of the Press sometimes counteracted by the 
effect of the film? The minimum number of people visiting a West- 
End cinema theatre was fifty thousand a week. 

Subsidised Foreign News Agencies had been mentioned. The 
Dominions often found themselves in a serious position in this matter. 
There were several newspapers in Africa, for instance, which were too 
poor to pay for a really good news service and who had to obtain their 
news from any news service who would supply them. 

With regard to the radio, the speaker considered that stations such 
as Luxemburg had done a great deal of harm by mixing so much adver- 
tisement with their programmes. 


Sir ARTHUR WILLERT said that until a short time ago, he, too, had 
thought that advertising in radio programmes would not go down 
well in England, but he had been told at lunch that very day, by a 
foreigner interested in the matter, that the taste for advertisement in 
radio programmes was growing in England. 
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THE Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON asked whether indirect 
propaganda such as what was organised by the British Council did not 
often have a greater effect than direct propaganda. The misappre- 
hension in many countries as to what England was doing was due to the 
fact that the people in those countries did not in the least understand 
what queer creatures the English were. It would be of more value to 
make other countries realise what the English characteristics were, 
their peculiar faults and their peculiar virtues, than to try to spread 
a great deal of direct propaganda. 


A MEMBER said that from the nature of his own job he knew that 
what the lecturer had said had been fundamentally correct. He 
agreed that there was no propaganda so effective as the truth. It 
was the quality of propaganda which mattered, not the quantity. 
The speaker was not at all impressed by the huge sums of money which 
were being spent by the totalitarian and other countries. A very good 
case could be put across with far less money, providing of course that 
there was a good case to put across. It was not necessary to propagate 
the truth at the rate of fifteen thousand words a day. If truth were 
expressed and circulated at the rate of five thousand words a day, a 
very good day’s work would have been done; and for this a great 
deal of money was not required. The speaker was not concerned with 
cultural propaganda, but with foreign news service. 


LiEvUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MAcDONOGH (in the Chair) said that 
personally he felt certain that there was no need for anxiety in regard 
to the capability of Great Britain to compete with any foreign Power 
in the matter of propaganda. During the Great War they had done 
as well and better in this field than any other Power, and he felt sure 
they would do so again. Propaganda was started at G.H.Q. France at 
the very beginning of the War, and it is probable that the first use of 
wireless for that purpose was that made of it about October 1914, when 
broadcasts in German were issued from British Army Wireless Stations, 
By 1916, when he went to the War Office as Director of Military 
Intelligence, British propaganda had reached a very high development. 

He agreed with the speaker that South America as a whole was 
ill-provided with British news. When he was in Venezuela in 1925, 
he found that there was a great deal of American and, especially, 
French news, but hardly anything about affairs in Great Britain. He 
was, however, interested to find that a remembrance of British War 
propaganda still existed, and he had found in far-away parts of Vene- 
zuela copies of a magazine America Latina, which had been issued by 
the British Propaganda Agencies during the War. 

He would also like to support what had been said about the British 
Council. It was doing very good work with the small funds at its 
disposal, and he hoped that additional money would be forthcoming, so 
that it might extend its activities. 
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I. ARMS AND THE COVENANT: Speeches on Foreign Affairs and 
National Defence. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. 
1938. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 466 pp. 18s.) 


Mr. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has carried through this filial task with 
admirable skill and clarity. He has collected forty of his father’s 
speeches on the international situation, prefacing each with a brief 
indication of the atmosphere in which it was delivered, and providing 
a general introduction which summarises the argument and the move- 
ment of the speaker’s mind. 

To the speeches the House of Commons has already paid tribute in 
the interest and respect with which Mr. Churchill’s interventions in 
debate are welcomed. Reading them now as a connected whole, the 
British public cannot but endorse that verdict. They are a sustained 
effort to get our Government to realise our unpreparedness in the face 
of Germany’s rearmament, an effort renewed and reinforced after 
every rebuff which the mentor experienced. There is all the insistence 
of Cato, without the bitterness; on the contrary, an unfeigned admira- 
tion for the German people and a recurring hope that they may yet 
return to the European family of nations and bring their grievances to 
its forum. 

Apart from their literary graces, the speeches are in three respects 
remarkable. First is the restraint of their language, while censuring 
and correcting the delays, the blunders and the inaccuracies with which 
Mr. Churchill charges the Government and its advisers. His politeness, 
it is true, wears thin when he is dealing with those who are not of his 
own political persuasion : the Prime Minister, for example (Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in 1933), possessed “ the gift of compressing the largest 
number of words into the smallest amount of thought.’’ Otherwise, 
it is only under extreme provocation that his satire waxes acrid, as when 
in November 1936 he describes the Government as going on “in strange 

‘paradox, decided only to be undecided, resolved to be irresolute, 
adamant for drift, solid for fluidity, all-powerful to be impotent.”’ 

A second characteristic of the speeches is the detailed technical 
knowledge which they exhibit, especially in the series of homilies on 
Air Defence. There seems nothing from naval strategy to the jigs and 
tools in an arms factory or the devices for “‘ clawing down marauding 
aeroplanes” on which Mr. Churchill is not an expert. Third among 
the notable features of the volume is Mr. Churchill’s conversion to the 
principle of Collective Security. In 1932 what impressed him most 
about the League of Nations Union in this country was its “ long- 
suffering and inexhaustible gullibility ”; but in 1934 he was coming 
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round to the ideal of a League with an international police force, and 
by the end of 1936 he was urging our people to use their “ full strength 
and influence to rebuild the League of Nations, to make it capable of 
holding a potential aggressor in restraint by armed power, and there- 
after to labour faithfully for the mitigation of just and real grievances.” 
Never has the Geneva ideal found more eloquent expression than in 
the peroration of the fine speech (March 14th, 1938) on the Annexation 
of Austria. MESTON. 


2*, THE CRUMBLING OF EMPIRE. By M. J. Bonn. 1938. (London : 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 432 pp. 15s.) 

It is an irresistible temptation, and even a necessity, to stand aside 
from time to time from current events and generalise about the course 
they are taking. Such attempts to fit contemporary history into the 
framework of world history are speculative, hazardous and, as a rule, 
far too sweeping. But they are none the less stimulating; and once 
in a century a genius like Karl Marx arises and make a generalisation 
which in itself becomes part of history. 

Dr. Bonn’s book has the merits and defects of this kind of writing. 
The theme which he takes as his Jett motif of current events is that 
“an age of empire-breaking is following an age of empire-making.”’ 
The age of colonisation in the old sense is over. There are no more 
empty spaces to occupy. With the growth of nationalism an age of 
“‘ decolonisation ’’ has set in. Empires have disintegrated, and former 
“colonies ’’ have set up on their own. The next step must be a sort 
of “‘ re-colonisation ’’ (Dr. Bonn does not use the term, but it fits his 
thesis) which must, however, be, not like the old colonisation ‘“‘ vert- 
ical,’’ but “‘ horizontal ’’—z.e., it must come about by federation of 
existing units. 

On this theme Dr. Bonn has strung together a long series of facts 

and observations on many aspects of international politics. He 
acknowledges a debt to Chatham House, which is clearly visible on 
many pages. His chapters on the colonies have quite properly drawn 
largely on the two Chatham House publications Raw Materials and 
Colonies and The Colonial Problem. Elsewhere he effectively emphasises 
the changes which are always going on in the internal structure of 
countries, changes which make the preservation of the status quo “‘a 
rather formal conception.’’ Here Professor Carr-Saunders and other 
recent students of the population problem have stood him in good 
stead. Well worth pondering also is Dr. Bonn’s diagnosis of the 
underlying difference between Germany and Italy : 
Germany’s grievances resemble those of Italy only superficially. . . . She does 
not need victories in order to recover her self-respect; she has shown the world 
that she can wage wars and win battles without the aid of powerful allies. Her 
main political problems are continental, not maritime. An oversea empire may 
be of great economic assistance to her. But whatever her romantic imperialists 
may say, her spokesmen, from Bismarck to Hitler, have always looked upon 
Oversea possessions as complementary parts of a continental empire, not as 
substitutes for one. 


A discursive work of this kind rather invites superficiality, and 
Dr. Bonn has not completely avoided this temptation. ‘‘ Science no 
longer supported liberty, but power. ... Minerva had sold herself 
to Mars’’ is a pointless epigram. There never was a period in modern 
history, from the age of gunpowder onwards, when the military arm 
did not enlist the resources of science. In several places Dr. Bonn seems 
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to treat political theories as if they came down from heaven to direct 
the course of history instead of, in fact, emerging out of historical 
events. “Whilst Machiavelli, Bacon or Harrington outlined the 
theory, statesmen, soldiers, and adventurers embodied it in large-scale 
practical experiments,” is a curious inversion. Borgia could have 
existed without Machiavelli. But The Prince could not have been 
written without a Borgia. And before writing p. 92, Dr. Bonn might 
have pondered Halévy’s dictum that eighteenth-century England 
“‘ put into practice the policy of laissez-faire before it found a justifica- 
tion, or even an apparent justification, in the new doctrine.’”’ As 
Professor Hobson put it, “‘ Empire precedes Imperialism.”’ 

It is difficult to write on the present international situation without 
seeming either gloomy or Utopian. Dr. Bonn’s concluding pages offer 
us a judicious blend of both qualities. But does not his view that 
economic collaboration is not possible between autarkic and other 
Powers imply a dividing-line which does not in fact exist? The United 
States were born (more or less) autarkic. Great Britain achieved (more 
or less) autarky through sea-power and imperialism, supplemented by 
such devices as the sugar subsidy and oil policy. Germany and 
Italy are having autarky (more or less) thrust on them by a rather 
painful process. If we realised that we were all going the same way, 
but that some of us are better equipped by nature than others to stay 
the course, perhaps understanding and collaboration would be less 
difficult. E. H. Carr. 


3*. DARE WE Look AHEAD? By Bertrand Russell, Vernon Bartlett, 
G. D. H. Cole, Harold J. Laski and others. 1938. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. Sm. 8vo. Igo pp. 5s.) 

4*. CONSTRUCTIVE DEMocracy. By Sir Ernest Simon, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Lothian, Sir Alfred Zimmern, Sir Arthur Salter, Professor 
Moritz Bonn and others. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 247 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE first of these books comprises Fabian Lectures delivered in 
the autumn of 1937. It is concerned with the present situation of 
frenzied war-preparations which has resulted from the failure of 
democracy to cope either with international or “class’”’ relations. 
The authors, as Fabians, are convinced that until a greater measure 
of economic equality has been attained there will be no solution of 
international problems. Constructive Democracy (lectures given at a 
summer school held by the Association for Education in Citizenship) 
investigates the nature, strength and weaknesses of democracy. The 
effect of the two books, read together, is curious: a discussion of 
the conditions of “‘ the good life” in a society rapidly approaching 
dissolution, judged by the state of its international relations. Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett in Dare We Look Ahead? is surprisingly optimistic ; 
while Lord Lothian in Constructive Democracy declares that the inter- 
national problem is not so much the “ greatest’’ as the “only” 
problem which confronts democracy to-day—since it can “‘ almost 
certainly solve every other issue.”’ Sir Alfred Zimmern’s lecture on 
‘* Learning and Leadership ”’ is one of the most interesting and stimulat- 
ing in either book; without making the facile assumption that 
** education ”’ is a short-term panacea for all ills, one may feel that he 
touches here the core of the problem. These two books show the 
diversity of aims and remedies which the present state of international 
anarchy and the resulting armaments race reveals even among 


ce 
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believers in democracy. But it is not that diversity itself which makes 
the situation dangerous and depressing, so much as the time lag between 
the ruthless speed with which ‘‘ ploughs are being forged into swords ” 
and the attainment of true democracy, a society based on the 
” ~~ ee” of values which the ordinary man must get on tip-toe to 
reach.” 


5. NATIONALGEIST UND PoLiTIK: Beitrige zur Erforschung der 
tieferen Ursachen des Weltkrieges. Band I: Staatstradition 
und Nationalismus. By Friedrich Hertz. 1937. (Zurich: 
Europa Verlag. 8vo. xv + 479 pp.) 

TuIs work is based on the entirely admirable thesis that the out- 
break of the World War cannot be understood unless we look beyond 
the activities of diplomats to deeper and more indirect causes. Ac- 
cordingly the present volume, intended to be the first of five, shows 
how the history of the various countries has shaped their national 
traditions and public opinion. As a distinguished sociologist, Dr. 
Hertz is in a position to approach these problems from an unusual 
angle, and in many places, the most notable of which is perhaps the 
chapter on Austria-Hungary, his narrative gathers together in an 
authoritative summary the conclusions of previous historians. So 
widely do the causes and consequences of nationalism extend that any 
treatment of the subject calls for constant selection, and places no 
small strain upon the discretion and impartiality of the author, 
especially as there is no room in a book of this kind to support with 
adequate evidence many of the conclusions reached. But, beyond a 
certain antipathy to Prussia and a certain scepticism about the 
decisive character of economic forces, the fairness and objectivity of 
Dr. Hertz are beyond question. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
remaining volumes will not be slow in making their appearance. 

M. BAL¥Four. 


6. Die SoziALE FRrAGE. By Johannes Messner. 1938. (Inns- 
bruck: Verlagsanstalt Tyrolia. 8vo. xii + 772 pp.) 


TuIs is a comprehensive and profound study of the religious, philo- 
sophical, economic and political causes of present-day social problems. 

As between the contending philosophies, capitalism and socialism, 
Professor Messner leans towards the former, but he is not blind to its 
defects. He sees little that is commendable in the present socialist 
Weltanschauung, although he is a staunch defender of democracy. 
In his view, however, socialism prevents the realisation of this, for it 
tends, inevitably, towards an absolutism which ends by denying to the 
individual, and the societies formed within the framework of the State, 
that freedom which is theirs by the law of nature. He believes that 
the hope for the future lies in the Christian democratic corporative 
State, which could preserve the most valuable principles of both 
capitalism and socialism while avoiding their defects. But he em- 
phasises the fact that the form of the State must be adapted con- 
stantly to the changing needs of the time, and that the just balance 
between the individual and society, between freedom and authority, 
must be constantly re-assessed, and will never be perfectly realised. 
Utopia is not, he thinks, of this world. 

The book throws interesting light on social developments in Austria 
and Germany since the rise of capitalism, especially on the attitude of 
the Catholic Church towards problems of public life. Its chief weak- 
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ness probably lies in the under-estimation of the material achievements 
of socialism in the Soviet Union. The assertion that this experiment 
has been a failure from the economic standpoint is one with which 
many people would hesitate to agree. MARY MACDONALD. 


7*, MARGINAL MAN. By Everett V. Stonequist. 1937. (New 
York: Scribner. 8vo. xviii + 228 pp. $1.60.) 


THIs is an interesting preliminary survey of a large and com- 
plicated subject. In one sense we are all marginal men in the shifting 
worid of to-day, and the fact makes the situation of the real marginal 
man, as defined by the author—that is to say (i) the racial hybrid, 
and (ii) the cultural hybrid—all the more difficult. Because all are 
feeling more or less unadjusted to their circumstances, all are there- 
fore the more inclined to be combative in their own defence. Examples 
of the racial hybrid are the Eurasians of India, the Cape Coloured of 
South Africa, the Mulattoes of the U.S.A., and so forth. The circum- 
stances of each differ and require separate examination. Examples 
of the cultural hybrid are Europeanised Africans, westernised Orientals, 
denationalised Europeans, the Jews and so forth. All have their own 
peculiar problems, and must be studied separately. A little more than 
half the book is devoted to this “‘ analysis of specific types of situa- 
tions.”” The next question is, Is there a typical life-history or cycle 
common to all marginal men? The author claims that there is, and 
that it has three significant phases. In the first the marginal man is 
not aware of any conflict. In the second he begins increasingly to 
experience it. In the third he either succeeds in adjusting himself 
anew or he fails. The same three phases have been noted and fully 
described by Raoul Allier in his brilliant book, La psychologie de la 
conversion chez les peuples non-civilisés. It is the third that con- 
stitutes the real problem. What adjustment should the marginal 
man aim for? Should it be assimilation, or a separate nationalism, 
or an intermediary role? No one can give a categorical answer. It 
is only possible by studying the facts of each case to try to find some 
guidance. H. A. WyYNDHAM. 


8*, FREE, COMPULSORY AND SECULAR : a critical estimate of Australian 
education. By G. V. Portus. [University of London Institute 
of Education, Studies and Reports, No. XI.| 1937. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 7I pp. 2s.) 

g*. THE THREAT TO DISINTERESTED EDUCATION: a challenge. 
By Robert England. 1937. (Toronto: Macmillan. Sm. 8vo. 


28 pp.) 
PROFESSOR Portus outlines the history of education in Australia 
and shows how it has become “free, compulsory and secular’’; he 


then discusses critically the formal agencies of education existing in 
Australia to-day, particularly those ‘‘ which act upon the adult after 
his school and university periods are ended: the press, the cinema, 
the theatre and broadcasting.’ In his conclusion he urges the im- 
portance of the wider aspects of education. ‘‘ Democracy is more 
than a form of government: it is a way of living together. Schools 
and universities unaided can turn out Fascists, Nazis and Com- 
munists, given a rigid adherence to one social ideal. But they alone 
cannot produce democrats, for the essence of education in a democracy 
is a free commerce in ideas that must persist throughout life.” 
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Professor England shares these views as to the nature and function 
of education to-day and has, in particular, some incisive things to say 
on the subject of “‘ education for citizenship.”’ ‘‘ Civics’ in schools 
will not produce the good citizen, since citizenship is a “‘ life, not a 
subject.”” He declares that the “‘ hasty mobilisation of sentiment and 
public opinion in defence of democracy . . . will prove useless without 
a standing army of men and women who know the reason for the faith 
that is in them.’”’ This word of warning was addressed to a Canadian 
audience but it is also needed on this side of the Atlantic. 

H, G. L. 


to. AIR Rar. By John Langdon-Davies. 1938. (London: G. 
Routledge and Sons. 8vo. 143 pp., illus. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis slight book—it is only little more than a brochure—is a plea 
for the study of the Silent Approach of bombing aircraft. By an 
examination of the effects on people and buildings during a silent raid 
on Barcelona the author lucidly and logically explains the dangers 
and possible effects of a similar raid on London. The instructions to 
the populace which in these circumstances he would issue are contrasted 
with existing A.R.P., some of which are shown to be of little use. 

The narrative is most ably supported by an admirable number of 
photographs of the actual damages wreaked in Barcelona: their 
reproduction at lantern lectures of A.R.P. officers would afford valuable 
instruction. 7 


11*, IMPERIALISM: a Study. By J. A. Hobson. Third, entirely 
revised and reset edition. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. 386 pp. 8s. 6d.). 

In his introduction to this new edition Mr. Hobson writes that, while 
it may seem an act of impertinence to republish a book dealing with 
issues as they presented themselves at the beginning of the century, he 
believes it worth while to show that “ the chief perils and disturbances 
associated with the aggressive nationalism of to-day, though visibly 
inflamed and accelerated by the Great War and the ‘ Bad Peace,’ were 
all latent and discernible in the world of a generation ago and find their 
economic, political and moral roots in the foreign policies of the advanced 
industrial countries.’’ Relevant statistical material is given in a series 
of appendices. 


12*, CHRISTIANITY AND PRESENT-DAY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
(The Burge Memorial Lecture for 1938.) By André Philip. 
1938. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 


46 pp. 6d.) 

The author, a member of the French Chamber of Deputies, first states 
the position of the Christian in relation to international and social problems 
as he sees it, and then considers shortly the present international situation. 
He rejects the idea of a definite ‘‘ Christian policy,” and holds that the 
Christian must make a decision in accordance with each given situation. 
In his eyes ‘‘a Christian is always a conscientious objector: there is 
always something to which his conscience objects and which he cannot 
accept.”” And he must always love, and must always seek and speak, the 
truth. 


13*. WHY THE LEAGUE HAs FaiLep. By “ Vigilantes”. [New 
People’s Library, Vol. XI.] 1938. (London: Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 

96 pp. Is. 6d.) 
This little book consists, in the authors’ own words, of a “‘ series of flat 
statements of what they believe to be the relevant and decisive facts ” in 
the history of international relations in the post-War period; it is ‘‘ im- 
partial ’’ only in the sense of a respect for facts, and “‘ partial ”’ in that the 
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authors “‘ know what they want.” The result is a vigorous, uncompromising 
and challenging statement of the thesis that the War of 1914-18 was 
caused by “ blind capitalist forces which made governments and ruling 
classes the puppets of reaction and greed,’”’ and that the League of Nations 
has failed because it was a league of capitalist and Fascist governments 
(‘‘ Fascism is simply capitalism at bay’). Great Britain has been power- 
less to save the League, since the National Government is intent only on 
the preservation of the existing economic and social order and “‘ fatalist ”’ 
in the face of want and war. The need for compression has doubtless been 
responsible for over-simplification and for statements so sweeping as to be 
no more than half-truths. 


14*. THE DoctTor’s View oF War. Edited by H. Joules, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. 1938. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 122 pp., 
bibl. 3s. 6d.) 

An attempt to lay before the medical profession and the public the facts 
with regard to modern war and to indicate the responsibilities of the doctor 
and the part he might be called on to play. There are chapters on 
“‘ diseases of war,’’ ‘‘ shell shock,’’ ‘‘ the defence of the civil population,” 
“Doctors and the State”’ and “rational therapy.” This last chapter 
discusses international measures for the prevention of war. The author’s 
conclusion is that “‘ all measures must be taken for the prevention of war, 
just as all possible measures would be insisted on for the prevention of 
epidemics ’’; the foreign policy of his country is a doctor’s concern as a 
citizen, but he has also a special responsibility, since all causes of suffering 
and death fall within his purview. The scientific and dispassionate spirit 
in which the book is written enhances the effect produced by its record of 
human heroism, achievement and stupidity. nm. G. L. 


I5*. ANNUAIRE INTERPARLEMENTAIRE : LA VIE POLITIQUE ET CON- 
STITUTIONNELLE DES PEUPLES. Année 1938. 1938. (Paris: 
Sirey.) 

The first part of this annual volume deals with the political and con- 
stitutional life of each separate country, giving the area, population, racial 
divisions, religions, the executive and legislative power, and political 
history for the current year. The second part is concerned with the 
Interparliamentary Union. 


16*, INTERNATIONAL DIGEST OF LAWS AND ORDINANCES. Vol. I. 
1938. (Geneva: International Legislative Information Centre. 
8vo. 739 pP-) 

This volume contains the laws, orders, decisions, ordinances and 
various other legislative acts adopted in all the countries in the world. It 
will be published monthly by the International Information Centre at 
Geneva, so that it can be kept up to date, and is intended to be a reference 
handbook. The classification is according to the main branches of the 
law, and within each branch the texts are arranged according to the 
country, date and particular subject treated. 


PRE-WAR HISTORY 


17. PAUL CAMBON, AMBASSADEUR DE FRANCE (1845-1924). Par un 
Diplomate. 1937. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 8vo. 327 pp. 
40 frs.) 

THOSE who knew Paul Cambon will read this volume with pleasure 
and, maybe, with a twinge of regret. They will learn with pleasure 
that the man whom they admired, whom they recognised as the greatest 
ambassador France ever sent to ‘London, had been—to quote Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s phrase—“ steel-true and blade- straight ’’ through- 
out his long life, and that the steel in him was of the finest temper. 
What they will regret is that they should not have known more during 
his lifetime of the heroic quality of this perfect diplomatist, to whose 
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work for his country, against his country’s traditional prejudices, 
England owed in large measure her own escape from mortal peril. 

I had known something of his career as Prefect of French De- 
partments, as the first Minister Resident of France in Tunis, and as 
Ambassador at Madrid and Constantinople before I first met him in 
London. Then I was able to see how clear-sighted was his caution, 
how firm his resolve when his mind was made up, and how unhesitat- 
ingly he would take personal risks for what he thought right. Yet 
this book makes me feel that I missed something. It is as though 
one had failed to divine the full meaning of a masterpiece through 
ignorance of its inner history. 

There was nothing showy about Paul Cambon. Diplomatic 
reserve seemed a part of his nature—save to those whom he trusted 
fully. Never shall I forget the intensity of the pain in his voice as 
he said to me on the morning of Sunday, August 2nd, 1914, when the 
British decision to stand by Belgium and France was in doubt and 
I had asked him what he knew: “I know nothing. Luxemburg is 
invaded. There is the Treaty (pointing to a volume open on his desk) 
in guarantee of her neutrality with the signature of England. I have 
just shown it to Grey. Hesaid nothing. I do not even know whether 
this afternoon the word ‘ honour’ may not have to be struck out of 
the English vocabulary.” 

On the eve of his departure from London, at the end of his career 
in December 1920, I reminded him of those words. ‘“‘ Did I say that?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I must have been deeply moved.” 

Not until the evening of August 2nd, 1914, did Cambon get a 
hurried note from Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister, to tell him of 
the British decision to stand by Belgium. I have always thought his 
words to me the most convincing refutation of the legend that Great 
Britain had given any secret assurances to France. Two days later, 
as this book records, Cambon wrote in a private letter: ‘‘ The day 
of August 2nd, 1914, is the day on which I passed through the 
gravest moments of my life.” I know that this is true. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


18*, THis WAS GERMANY : an Observer at the Court of Berlin. Letters 
of Princess Marie Radziwill to General de Robilant, K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. [1908-1915]. Edited and translated from the 
French with an Introduction and Notes explaining events by 
Cyril Spencer Fox. 1937. (London: John Murray. 8vo. 
vii + 403 pp. I5s.) 

THE letters, translated from the French, which are contained in 
this volume, were written during the years 1908-15 by Princess Marie 
Radziwill, a Frenchwoman by birth, to General de Robilant, sometime 
Italian military attaché at Berlin. They cover a wider range than 
Germany, however, and a large number are issued, not from Berlin but 
Kleinitz, a country seat, and many from Paris and Rome. The letters 
give a running commentary on German and, in a less degree, on Austrian 
and French political affairs, written by a clever woman who had 
exceptional acquaintance with Court, Ministerial, and diplomatic 
circles, and with men of note or notoriety who were making or marring 
European history during the period dealt with, and could bring to 
her task a temperate, level-headed and shrewd judgment. The 
memoirs may not make a very important addition to our knowledge 
of the events chronicled, yet all that is said about public reactions to 
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those events in the several countries concerned is interesting, and 
the writer’s conclusions and forecasts are seldom wide of the mark. 

A large part of the volume is occupied with the internal situation 
in Germany, the perpetual contrast between the peaceful civilians and 
a bellicose military party, the Morocco problem, the Balkan troubles, 
and finally the outbreak of the Great War in August 1914. In dealing 
with these and other subjects the Princess writes with frankness and 
fairness, though when Franco-German relations are touched, as in the 
case of Morocco, there is sometimes a trace of bias. Thus in referring 
to the Morocco dispute she speaks of Germany as “‘ slashing against 
the treaties,” ignoring the fact that it was France who first slashed 
at the Anglo-French Declaration of April 4th, 1904. Yet writing on 
this topic in May 1911, she confesses her belief that England will 
take the side of France ‘‘ because if England can do anything dis- 
agreeable to Germany she will not let the opportunity slip.” 

The letters show how, as the years passed, the Princess became 
increasingly anxious as to where European statesmen and diplomatists 
were leading their countries. There run through many letters written 
long before 1914 the suspicion—taking at times the form of a definite 
prediction—that a crisis soluble only by a disastrous European war 
was becoming inevitable, and this foreboding naturally colours some 
of her personal judgments. Having the normal woman’s strong 
likes and dislikes, she speaks of Biilow as “‘ a comedian,”’ of Bethmann- 
Hollweg as ‘“‘a clumsy chancellor,” of the sinister and inscrutable 
Holstein as his country’s “ evil genius,” and of the Austrian Aehrenthal, 
“‘ whose Semitic origin is not difficult to trace from his face,” too mildly 
as ‘‘an ass.” On the other hand, for the ex-Kaiser William she has 
a genuine admiration, and she chides the Germans for not being 
proud of him. It will surprise most readers to find that when the 
Serajevo murders were perpetrated, though she describes the Serbs 
as “really savages,” she is prepared to believe that the hand of 
Providence was in the tragedy, Providence being concerned that the 
Archduke should not reach the throne! She frees the ex-Kaiser from 
sharing the war-fever at that time, and says that he refused thrice 
to sign a declaration of war, on each occasion with a decided ‘‘ No!” 

Mr. Cyril Spencer Fox, the editor of the letters, has introduced an 
excellent innovation, well worth imitation by other editors, in the 
form of carefully written explanatory notes on the leading events and 
situations dealt with. 

It is questionable, however, whether he was wise in reproducing so 
many of the writer’s expressions in conversational style (‘‘isn’t,’’ 
‘“‘ we're,” “‘ he’s,” “‘ can’t,’’ and the like), while someone is to blame 
for much appalling punctuation. W. H. Dawson. 


19. SPANIEN UND DIE  FRANZOSISCH-ENGLISCHE MITTELMEER- 
Rivatitat, 1898-1907. By Hans Hallmann. ([Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkrieges.| 
1937. (Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer. 8vo. viii + 
143 pp. Rm. 9.) 

20. EUROPAS DIPLOMATIE AM VORABEND DES WELTKRIEGES. By 
Ernst Anrich. 1937. (Berlin: Quaderverlag August Bach. 
8vo. 85 pp. Rm. 2.) 

HALLMANN does not fulfil the promise of his title: his book is a 
rather uninspired précis, derived from the British and French docu- 
ments, of Anglo-French relations concerning the Western Mediterranean 
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from 1898 to 1907, and Spain figures but rarely; there is no attempt 
to trace Spanish policy, and no Spanish sources are used. Hallmann’s 
central thesis is that “‘ the Anglo-French rivalry in the western Mediter- 
ranean was gradually transformed into the Entente Cordiale because 
of a common hostility to Germany.’’ The German cannot conceive 
of a settlement of difficulties for its own sake; for him friendship 
must always be friendship against a third party. 


Anrich’s summary of the crisis of July 1914 is of interest as a com- 
petent expression of what is now presumably the official German view. 
All the Powers (except, oddly enough, France) acted sincerely for what 
they imagined to be their vital interests. The main responsibility for 
the development of the crisis into war is laid on England, because she, 
being the most detached, could have restrained France and Russia, 
had she not believed that Germany aimed at dominating Europe. 
Anrich admits that German errors, such as the Moroccan policy and 
the building of the fleet, had misled the English; but, he argues, 
they were in fact mistaken. The moral of the book is clear: as 
Germany has no aggressive designs, Anglo-German friendship would 
secure the peace of Europe (of course, against France and Russia). 

A. J. P. TAYLor. 


21. THE ANNEXATION OF BosNniA, 1908-1909. By Bernadotte E. 
Schmitt. 1937. (Cambridge University Press. 8vo. viii + 264 
pp. 12s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR SCHMITT has written a very useful summary of the 
Bosnian Crisis of 1908-9. He has made exhaustive use of all the 
available documents, and there is no point at which his accuracy can 
be impugned nor his judgment criticised; his book is not final, only 
because the French, Russian and Serbian documents are still unpub- 
lished. Within its limits the book is impeccable. But its limits are 
very narrow: it is a study in diplomatic history pure and simple, a 
reliable précis of the documents, and never departing from the docu- 
ments for a moment. The events are not real events, but moves in 
an elaborate game; the persons mere names, without life or character 
—they might as well be called A, Band C. The underlying causes of 
the Bosnian Crisis—the South Slav question in Austria-Hungary and 
the factors which made a peaceful solution of it impossible; the 
influence of Pan-Slavism in Russia; the German recollection of the 
failure of 1905-6 (even within his limits Professor Schmitt might have 
mentioned the part played by Holstein in stiffening Biilow’s deter- 
mination in October 1908); the long-standing French refusal to allow 
change in the Straits without change in Alsace-Lorraine; the opposi- 
tion to the Anglo-Russian entente within the English Liberal Party 
which made Grey proceed so carefully—all these are ignored, or at 
any rate assumed. In a word, this is a book for the already learned ; 
the ordinary reader will derive only the impression that pre-War 
diplomacy was a very odd business. A. J. P. TAYLor. 


22*, LA CRISE BOSNIAQUE (1908-9) ET LES PUISSANCES EUROPEENNES. 
By Momtchilo Nintchich. 2 vols. 1937. (Paris: Costes. 
8vo. 830 pp. 120 /rs.) 

THE Yugoslav ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs has compiled from all 
the available documents and his own experience an exhaustive treatise 
on the annexation of Bosnia—Herzegovina, which would have been 
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better if it had been shorter. His conclusion is that “ the political 
position of the Southern Slavs of Austria-Hungary was reinforced by 
the annexation,” which ‘“‘ rendered more urgent the solution of the 
Southern Slav question,” while Aehrenthal’s ‘‘ abandonment of the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar tended undoubtedly to weaken the Balkan 
position of Austria-Hungary.”” Thus a diplomatic success was really 
a failure at home and abroad; little Serbia, forced to submit in 1909, 
became big Yugoslavia in 1919, and the Great War arose from the 
Bosnian capital. 

While Beust in 1867 wanted these two Slav provinces, Andrassy, 
wiser than Aehrenthal, prophesied in 1874 that their annexation would 
cause Austria’s ruin ; but Austrian military circles demanded annexa- 
tion as early as 1856, and the Emperor’s Dalmatian journey in 1875 
‘‘ was the first step towards occupation.’”’ Franz Ferdinand, the victim 
of Serajevo, is shown to have been against annexation, as were for 
other reasons the Hungarian magnates, afraid of increasing the Southern 
Slav element in the “ ramshackle empire,” and thereby substituting 
Trialism for Dualism. Aehrenthal’s fiasco in the Sandjak railway 
scheme is exposed, and the connection between the annexation and 
the declaration of Bulgarian independence displayed, while the Fried- 
jung trial is shown to have “‘ cemented the union of Serbs and Croats.” 

The reviewer, who twice visited Bosnia during the occupation, can 
testify to the fact that the material progress due to Austro-Hungarian 
administration had not quenched the racial sympathies of the popu- 
lation with Serbia. As we found in the Ionian Islands, people prefer 
to be governed less well by their own flesh and blood. The book 
analyses the policy of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Russia, then weakened by the Japanese war and unable to fight, and 
ends with a comparison between Bismarck and Biilow, unfavourable 
to the latter. WILLIAM MILLER. 


23. MON AMBASSADE EN RUSSIE (1903-1908). By Maurice Bompard. 
1937. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. xlix + 335 pp.) 

M. Bomparp’s account of his five years as French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg is well constructed and easy to read, but it contains 
little of historical importance; nearly all of it could have been written 
by any careful student of the French and German documents. There 
are practically no revelations, and the quotations are all from Bompard’s 
official dispatches. It is, however, interesting to learn that Delcassé, 
as late as June 1904, expected a Russian victory in the Far East. The 
most important addition to our knowledge is the account of a visit to 
Paris on May 26th, 1905. Rouvier consulted Bompard, as he had 
already consulted Barrére and Paul Cambon, on the wisdom of Delcassé’s 
Moroccan policy; Bompard said that, if the Anglo-French entente was 
firm, they should resist the German demands, but Rouvier insisted 
that on the first threat of war there would be a revolution in France. 
The conversation sounds authentic, and sheds some additional light 
on Delcassé’s fall. A. J. P. TAYLor. 


24. THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 1904-1914. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. New edition, with a Foreword by Sir Arthur Salter. 1937. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xviii+516 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The International Anarchy was first published in 1926; it is now 
republished with no alteration or addition other than a commendatory 
foreword by Sir Arthur Salter. Lowes Dickinson wrote his book 
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before most of the evidence concerning pre-War history had been 
published; he was forced to use sensational, and often unreliable, 
sources, such as Conrad, Eckardstein, and Repington. Even with 
adequate evidence, diplomatic history is full of traps for the unwary ; 
Lowes Dickinson was a literary dilettante, not a trained historian, 
and his book abounds in misconceptions and errors as primitive as 
would be those of a man, who—hearing some scientist mention a 
machine which made so many “ revolutions ’’ an hour—should write 
a book denouncing scientists as anarchists. 

But, it is claimed, the value of the book rests not on its facts 
(these, like Joseph Chamberlain’s figures, are merely for purposes of 
illustration), but on its explanation of the underlying forces: the 
cause of the War of 1914 is shown to be the existence of independent, 
sovereign States. This, though true, is not very profound; all it means 
is that war (7.e., conflict between States) is caused by States conflicting. 
In practice, Lowes Dickinson did not confine himself to this platitudin- 
ous theme; reacting from ‘‘ war guilt,’ and desiring to shake the 
complacency of his readers, he tended to argue that in any particular 
crisis (e.g., the Moroccan crisis of 1905, where he denies that Germany 
aimed at breaking the Anglo-French entente; or the Bosnian crisis, 
where he explains away the German ultimatum to Russia) German 
policy was comparatively innocent. He accepted the German com- 
plaints of encirclement, but not the British complaints against the 
German fleet; he put forward the Austrian plea for crushing Serbia 
(that failure to do so would destroy the Habsburg monarchy), but 
not the Russian plea for supporting Serbia (that failure to do so would 
destroy the Romanov monarchy). The uninstructed reader will feel 
that the Powers were a bad lot, but that Germany was the best of 
them; the instructed reader will feel that there must be something 
wrong with the cause of the League of Nations if it has to be supported 
by such a rigmarole of absurd misstatements. 

The International Anarchy is a curious memorial of a time when 
well-meaning men thought that peace could be secured by being 
sympathetic to Germany; that the Concert of Europe could be made 
real by calling it the League of Nations; and that the League of 
Nations could then over-awe the law-breaker without the backing of 
superior force. It will therefore always be of interest to the historian 
of ideas; but as a contribution to contemporary politics it is now either 
irrelevant or misleading. A. J. P. TAyLor. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 


25*, REPORT OF THE CO-ORDINATION COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC 
AND FINANCIAL QUESTIONS CONTAINED IN THE AGENDA OF THE 
NINETEENTH ORDINARY SESSION OF THE ASSEMBLY. [A. 16. 
1938. II.B.3.] 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations; London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 25 pp. 6d.) 

26*, REPORT TO THE COUNCIL ON THE WORK OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH 
SESSION OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. (Geneva, July 4th- 
gth, 1938.) [1938. IIA.8.] 4 pp. 6d.) 

27*, REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE ON THE WORK OF THE 
SIXTY-SIXTH SESSION. I. Some Observations on the General 
Situation. (1938. II.A.9. 31 pp. 9d.) 

28*, REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMITTEE ON THE WORK OF ITS 
FORTY-EIGHTH SESSION. (1938. II.B.2. 13 pp. 6d.) 
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29*. REPORT ON EXCHANGE CONTROL. (1938. II.A.10. 53 pp. Is.) 
30*. REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF STATISTICAL EXPERTS ON THE WORK OF 
THE SEVENTH SESSION. (1938. II.A.7. 28 pp. Is.) 


WirtH the shrinkage of the field within which the League of Nations 
can usefully exert its political influence, it is natural that those who 
regret this trend should look more eagerly to see what can be done on 
the economic side. For effective work in the economic sphere, as the 
Economic Committee points out, ‘‘ the co-operation of all nations is 
not indispensable.’’ In order to make possible progress, which is 
none the less valuable because it is piecemeal, it is not essential that 
every country should follow exactly the same path. It is, in fact, 
easy and not a little dangerous to exaggerate the extent to which the 
economic side of the League’s work is damaged by the absence of 
universality. The countries which participate in the work of the 
League’s Economic and Financial Organisation still accounted, in 1937, 
for over 86 per cent. of the world’s trade, and in these circumstances 
special interest attaches to the recent publications of the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League which formed part of the foundation 
for the discussions of the Assembly of 1938. 

During 1938 the hopes of effective joint action in the field of trade 
policy which had been cherished during the previous year have become 
rather faint, but it is important to remember, as the Economic 
Committee points out, that a programme of economic normalisation 
“is undoubtedly more urgent to-day than it was at the close of last 
year.’ In the general attitude towards such a programme there has 
been an intelligible oscillation between the desire to deal with every- 
thing at once, and initiate grandiose large-scale reforms, and the more 
modest satisfaction to be derived from dealing with one thing at a 
time. For some time large-scale efforts have been out of fashion. 
Even Monsieur van Zeeland’s limited proposals for joint consultation 
have aroused no favourable official response, though he too felt 
constrained to throw back responsibility upon the politicians, who had 
hoped, though perhaps not very confidently, that, by some extra- 
ordinary stroke of luck, he might solve their problems for them. 

For the most part the economic organs of the League still feel 
themselves constrained to operate in restricted fields and on short- 
range problems, and useful investigations of this kind, statistical and 
otherwise, are outstanding items on the agenda. But at the same 
time they repeatedly draw attention to the discouraging effects in the 
economic field of the deterioration of the political situation and of the 
widespread fears of further recession. When we try to do one thing 
at a time, it has often been found that we can do very little unless 
complementary action is at the same time initiated in other fields. 
Another World Conference would perhaps do little more than deepen 
the feeling of disillusionment which still renders so many discussions 
of international co-operation barren and futile. But that fact in no 
way diminishes the urgent necessity for simultaneous advances along 
many lines. It is significant in this connection that the Economic 
Committee proposes to stimulate demographic studies. The fact that, 
no doubt quite justifiably, it deems it necessary to start with a careful 
proof of the meaningiessness of measurements of density of population 
based on a crude comparison of national areas and national populations, 
is unfortunately eloquent testimony to the low standards of economic 
literacy which are still an important factor in the situation. 

It is no longer considered indecent to refer in public to an impending 
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recession, and in a sober comparison of the prospects of to-day with the 
situation before the Great Depression, the Financial Committee takes 
a relatively cheerful view. ‘‘ A reasonable degree of optimism may be 
felt,’’ it is declared, but it has always been notoriously difficult to 
determine exactly what constitutes a ‘‘reasonable’’ standard of 
“ reasonableness.” 

The Report on Exchange Control is a valuable technical analysis 
of the effects of the numerous devices adopted to keep national 
currencies independent of external fluctuations. It is emphasised that 
“it is only by remedying the troubles that led to the imposition of 
exchange controls that the system, as a whole, can be swept away,” 
and it is noted that exchange controls have in fact been relaxed more 
than is generally appreciated. But even when more fundamental 
issues are left, for the time being, on one side, a purely technical study 
gives useful results which abundantly justify the most strenous efforts 
to combat any further extensions of the field of exchange control. 

Perhaps the most encouraging activity discussed in these documents 
is the examination of measures designed to raise the standard of living. 
Insistence upon this obvious and elementary objective of economic 
policy still occasions a certain amount of uneasiness in certain quarters, 
but there can be little question that the paths opened by such a study 
are at the same time the most likely to lead to a solution of all the 
other tangled problems which to many appear so bewildering. 

ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


31*. REVIEW OF WoRLD TRADE, 1937. [1938. II.A.5.] 1938. 
(Geneva: League of Nations; London: Allen and Unw’n. 
4to. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

TuIs volume continues the valuable series of analyses of world 
trade trends, for which the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League is responsible, and the general scope of which is already familiar. 
The value of world trade, estimated in terms of gold, increased, it is 
estimated, in 1937 by 23 per cent., the quantum by about 13 per cent., 
which brought it within 3 per cent. of the level of 1929. The 
contribution made by raw materials was relatively more important 
than in 1929, while trade in foodstuffs and manufactured articles still 
lags behind. Due attention is paid to the statistical difficulties inherent 
in these calculations, difficulties which have been increased by the 
complexities of exchange control. 

There are few international economic problems which are not 
illuminated by the careful work of which this Review is the result. The 
student interested in the repercussions of armament expenditure upon 
world trade, for example, or in the course of German trade policy in 
South-Eastern Europe, will be able to direct his investigations with 
greater precision after a study of this volume. The threatening 
downward movement towards the end of 1937 is noted, as well as the 
fact that the prices of manufactured articles, compared with the levels 
of 1929, are still 12 per cent. higher than those of primary products. 

ALLAN G. B, FISHER. 


32. STUDIES IN INCOME AND WEALTH, Volume One. By the 
Conference on Research in National Income and Wealth. 1937. 
(New York : National Bureau of Economic Research; London : 
Macmillan. 8vo. xviii + 348 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
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33. NATIONAL INCOME AND CAPITAL FORMATION, IQIQ-I935: a 
Preliminary Report. By Simon Kuznets, 1937. (New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research; London: Macmillan. 
8vo. xi-+ 86 pp. 6s. 6d.) 


STATISTICAL studies of national income have in recent years assumed 
increasing importance in view of the large number of practical problems 
whose solution requires some accurate knowledge of the magnitude 
of either the whole or some specified part of the nationalincome. Even 
a superficial investigator, however, soon discovers that there is no 
simple definition of national income, and as he becomes more immersed 
in the difficulties which arise when he tries to determine the most 
appropriate treatment for, say, the income of people who occupy 
houses owned by themselves, for taxation and government expenditure, 
for corporate savings, or for changes in inventory valuations, he is 
likely to feel the need for some general survey of the theoretical issues 
involved free from the technicalities of the particular case in which 
he happens to be interested. This need is in large measure met by the 
publication of a series of papers and discussions organised for a 
conference on Research in National Income and Wealth by the United 
States National Bureau of Economic Research. Inevitably the 
theoretical issues are presented in an American background, but the 
treatment is sufficiently broad to have great value for workers in similar 
fields in every country. Dr. Colm’s treatment of Public Revenue and 
Public Expenditure in National Income may be singled out as having 
special interest. 

Dr. Kuznets’ concrete application of the principles discussed by the 
conference leads to the presentation of a formidable mass of statistical 
material showing movements in the National Income of the United 
States, its distribution according to industrial origin, and according 
to its division between employees, entrepreneurial income, interest, 
etc:, and changes in gross and net capital formation. Such studies 
are a mine wherein students of many problems can dig with confident 
hope of rich reward, and their full significance is still far from being 
thoroughly explored. ALLAN G. B. FISHER. 


34*. STATISTICAL YEARBOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 1937/8. 
[1938. II.A.4.] 1938. (Geneva: League of Nations; 
London: Allen and Unwin. 4to. 336 pp. tIos.; Bound, 
12s. 6d.) 

This invaluable volume of statistical data keeps up its own high stan- 
dard. The old tables have been brought up to date, and in addition there 
are several new ones. The resetting of the book, which was begun last 
year, has been continued, and the explanatory notes have been con- 
siderably expanded. 


35*. Die EUROPAISCHE AGRARGUTERVERSORGUNG: Ein Beitrag zur 
europdischen Rohstoff-Frage. By Georg Rettig. [Hezdel- 
berger Akten der von Portheim-Stiftung, Nr. 22.] 1938. 
(Heidelberg Carl Winter’s Universitaétsbuchhandlung. 8vo. 

70 pp., tables.) 
A detailed analysis of the agricultural production and imports of 
European countries, with special reference to the resources of the British 
Empire, the United States, South America and Africa. Textile fibres and 


vegetable oils are considered as well as cereals, meat, butter, cheese and 
fruit. Buss: 
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36*. THE COLONIAL PROBLEM: An Economic Analysis. By Giuseppe 
Ugo Papi. 1938. (London: P. S. King. Sm. 8vo. 70 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


Professor Papi argues that the creditor countries, by refusing to 
accept payment for their debtors in the form of goods and services, pre- 
cipitated a ‘‘ descending spiral ”’ of economic activity and set a premium on 
colonial expansion. “‘ Territorial possessions, which are of minor import- 
ance so long as foreign trade is facilitated, become a vital necessity when 


each country is enclosed within its own frontiers.” The author is also 
concerned to establish the validity, with certain qualifications, of the 
theory of comparative costs. B.S. kK. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


37*. THE DoMINIONS AS SOVEREIGN STATES: Their Constitutions and 
Governments. By A. Berriedale Keith. 1938. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xlv -+ 769 pp. 25s.) 

SincE the Imperial Conference of 1926 Professor Berriedale Keith 
has published over a dozen substantial works on various aspects of the 
constitutional structure of the British Empire. It may be well, 
therefore, to indicate at the outset the relation of this present volume 
to its predecessors in the series. It can be fairly described as a revised 
edition of the subject-matter which was originally presented in 1929 
in The Sovereignty of the British Dominions and which had been already 
revised successively in The Constitutional Law of the British Dominions 
in 1933 and in The Governments of the British Empire in 1935, at least 
in so far as this last book dealt with the Members of the British Common- 
wealth. Since 1935 important events, such as the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee in Moore’s Case and in the British Coal Corporation 
Case, the abdication of Edward VIII and the consequent legislation 
in South Africa and the Free State; and the enactment of the Constitu- 
tion of Eire, had modified the relations of the Dominions and, the 
United Kingdom to such an extent that a restatement of their a 
in the Empire and in the world seemed called for. Further, in 
Professor Keith’s view, the appropriate moment for a thorough Pilon 
of his previous work seemed to have come because— 

“the time seems at last to have arrived when the status of the Dominions can 

be set forth with a certain measure of assurance that no events in the near 

future will happen to disturb the essential principles affecting their place in the 

Empire or the Commonwealth ”’ (Preface, p. vii). 

But it is clear from the new matter which Professor Keith was obliged 
to introduce into later pages of his Preface, and from events, such as 
the Anglo-Irish agreement, which have occurred since the book went to 
press, that Commonwealth Relations still continue to develop in 
new and unexpected ways, and that, in consequence, in 1940 or so, we 
may hope to see The Dominions as Sovereign States re-emerge, revised, 
repaired and renamed. 

The present volume is a book of great learning, and it is difficult 
reading in parts; but it is very seldom dull. There is something of a 
patch-work effect here and there as the result of untidy revision. There 
are interesting modifications of opinion on matters upon which Professor 
Keith had formerly expressed strong and usually contemporaneous 
judgments. In particular one may welcome the moderate account 
which he gives of the Byng incident in Canada in 1926 and the issues 
therein raised (pp. 220 ff.). The legal rights of a Dominion by unilateral 
action to declare war, to remain neutral while the United Kingdom is 
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at war, and to secede from the Commonwealth are again discussed 
and again denied. But the grounds of denial are getting weaker. 
Thus the right to declare war appears to be denied on the ground 
chiefly that no Dominion claims such a right (pp. 47 ff.). 

On some points it is difficult to accept Professor Keith’s view 
without troublesome doubts. For example, there is his firm statement 
(pp. 75 and 122) that no Dominion has power to amend the Statute of 
Westminster. And yet the only obstacle to such amendment in South 
Africa, say, would appear to be repugnancy, and this repugnancy has 
been removed by section 2 (1) of the Statute, which is not restricted in 
its operation, as is Section 2 (2), to “‘ existing or future Acts of Parlia- 
ment.” What further obstacle remains? It is true that it could be 
very awkward if the Dominions, or some of them, exercised this power 
to amend the Statute. But does it not seem that they in fact have it ? 
There is, again, his statement that the British Government acted with 
“ remarkable illegality ’”’ (p. 106) in asking the Union Government to 
request and consent to the enactment of the Abdication Act. But 
surely it was not illegal to ask? And is there a necessary opposition 
between the ‘“‘ request and consent,”’ provided for in section 4 of the 
Statute of Westminster, and the assent of the Union Parliament provided 
for in section 2 of the Status Act? Could they not co-operate ? 

There are some few small points upon which one may suggest 
corrections. The Australian politician called Mr. O’ Duffy on p. 11 should 
be Mr. Duffy or Mr. Gavan Duffy; the name of the Irish Free State is 
omitted at the top of p. 23; General Hertzog is called Senator Hertzog 
on p. 203, note 1. On p. 35 there is a reference to the possibility of a 
treaty being “‘ratified’’ by the British Parliament, where it would seem 
that the British Government is intended. The Canada Shipping Act, 
1934, described in a note on p. 80 as “ held over to be proclaimed in 
due course,’’ was in fact proclaimed to be in force from August I, 
1936. It is incorrectly cited as chapter 34 instead of 44. On p. 143 
it is stated that ‘‘ the essence of a personal union is that it depends 
merely on the accident of two countries possessing one and the same 
head.”” Must it necessarily be the result of “accident” ? Why 
cannot a personal union arise also from agreement? On p. 152 we are 
told that the existence of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland was determined by a Royal Proclamation of 1927 
under the Royal and Parliamentary Titles Act, 1927. In fact it was the 
Act itself and not the Proclamation which brought the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland into existence. The Pro- 
clamation avoided the term “‘ United Kingdom”’ altogether (see 
Professor Keith’s Speeches and Documents on the British Dominions, 
pp. 171-2). On p. 288 there seems to be a misprint where it is stated 
that three members of the Newfoundland legislature were elected 
from two-member constituencies. On p. 404 it is stated that “‘ appeals 
in all but constitutional issues involving the relations of the federation 
and States inter se or the States iter se cannot be affected by Australian 
legislation.” This should be qualified in some way so as to make it 
clear that it refers to appeals from the State Supreme Courts in 
Australia, for appeal from the High Court of Australia in any matter 
whatsoever may be limited by Commonwealth legislation, subject to 
reservation of such legislation. 

It remains to add that the book is enlivened with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of those sharp criticisms of politicians and their policies for which 
Professor Keith is famous. It is customary for reviewers to deplore 
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the tone of some of these comments, and it is true that they sometimes 


mar what should be an unimpassioned constitutional argument. 
K. C. WHEARE. 


38. L’ANGLETERRE ET L’EMPIRE BRITANNIQUE. By Jacques Bain- 
ville. Préface de W. Morton Fullerton. 1938. (Paris: 
Librairie Plon. 8vo. viii + 243 pp.) 

JACQUES BAINVILLE ranked high among the small band of writers 
in France who led the fight against the Third Republic, and whose 
high distinction in letters formed such an odd contrast to the character 
of the campaign they waged through their organ, the Action Frangaise. 
Against leading politicians no insinuation was too base, no accusation 
too scandalous to be printed in the pages of this paper, while its editor, 
Charles Maurras, and his chief collaborator, Léon Daudet, were publish- 
ing volumes of prose and poetry that find their place in the front 
line of contemporary French literature. 

Bainville was the historian of the group. From 1908 until his 
death in 1936 he contributed his articles on European politics, a shrewd 
and careful observer, highly suspicious of every move coming from a 
French statesman, erudite in all details of European history. 

The present volume contains a collection of his articles on England 
and the British Empire which appeared in the Action Frangaise and 
a few other papers (La Liberté, Candide, and Le Capital) between 
April 1914 and October 1935. They show a wise judgment of political 
events in England and the Empire and their bearing upon the course 
of international affairs. E. A. ALPORT. 


39. IRELAND (Eire). By J. Chartres Molony. [Modern States Series, 
No. 15.] 1938. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 223 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


IT was well and truly said years ago that the English should learn 
a little Irish history and the Irish learn to forget it. In fact, the 
average Englishman knows little or nothing of the long story of the 
relations between England and Ireland save what appears in the 
newspaper of the day. He has no background, and is often perplexed 
to know what all the recurring pother in Ireland is about. In this 
volume of the Modern States Series, Mr. Chartres Molony sets out to 
tell the story of Ireland, and in particular of Anglo-Irish relations, 
for the enlightenment of the man-in-the-street in England. He tells 
us in the Preface that he is himself an Irishman, but there is nothing 
else in the tone or tenor of the book to suggest it. Quite the contrary. 
As an Irishman, describing the checkered course of Anglo-Irish re- 
lations, the churning up of the whole fabric of Irish life by the various 
plantations and penal codes, and the deliberate destruction of Gaelic 
civilisation, he might be excused some moments of indignation and 
partisanship. But there is nothing of this spirit in his book. All 
Mr. Molony’s contempt and irony are reserved for the Irish. His 
fundamental attitude to the tragic story of Ireland under English 
rule seems to be that they deserved what they got. He quotes Froude’s 
dictum about superior strength being a symbol of superior merit in 
justification of British rule in Ireland with seeming conviction. And 
from the early tale of the Norman invasion to the last pages describing 
the Black-and-Tans, Mr. Molony’s sympathies are always on the side 
of the invader. 

This would not matter at all if Mr. Molony were merely setting 
down his own personal reactions to the Anglo-Irish problem. But in 
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his réle of interpreter of Anglo-Irish history for the average uninformed 
Englishman, he cannot afford to ignore the persistent dynamic force 
of Irish nationalism. Irish nationalism is precisely the factor in the 
situation which the Englishman most misunderstands and under- 
estimates, and which a book of this kind should explain—whatever 
the political sympathies of the author. Mr. Molony completely fails 
in this task. There is much in this Ireland which is so cheaply offensive 
and tendencious that it will only mislead the Englishman, and certainly 
incense most Irishmen. The sterling personality of Arthur Griffiths, 
for example, is whittled down to a mere ‘“ Welsh sorehead.’”’ The 
hot-headed Republicans under Rory O’Connor who established them- 
selves in the Four Courts become ‘“‘a group of ruffians,’”’ and even 
the worst excesses of the Black and Tans seem to arouse less bitterness 
in Mr. Molony than the “ Irish guerrillas’’ of the time. In the light 
of the plantations, the Cromwellian campaigns, the penal codes and 
the gradual extinction of all industry or learning in Ireland, I am 
afraid Mr. Molony’s plea to Irishmen to forget the “‘ wrongs done by 
England to Ireland . . . from ignorance rather than from evil intent ’’ will 
not cut much ice, unless self-interest is excluded from the idea of evil 
intent. Having decided very early in the history of the race that 
the Irish are unregenerate barbarians, he will not face the obvious 
issue: the effect of English misrule on the Irish character. 

Mr. Molony shows himself to be a keen student of all periods of 
Irish history. He is provocative but never dull. It is to be regretted 
that the highly coloured presentation of so much material in this book 
has spoiled it as a reference work for the type of reader it is in the 
first place written to help. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


40. Democracy NEEDS SOCIALISM. Issued by the Research 
Committee of the League for Social Reconstruction. 1938. 
(London: Nelson. 8vo. x + 153 pp. 5s.) 


WHILE this book is written with a single eye to the political situa- 
tion in Canada, the broad argument has a wider application. 

The book is the work of the Research Committee of the League 
for Social Reconstruction, founded in Canada in 1932, and is in the 
nature of a postscript to the larger volume, Social Planning for Canada, 
published in 1935. 

The argument is that a planned economy is the only way in which 
recurrent depressions can be avoided. Democracies therefore face 
two alternatives—rapid socialisation, or a choice between the extremes 
of Communism and Fascism. The usual indictment of the present 
system is made out—absence of real competition, exhaustion of the 
opportunities offered in the last century by great undeveloped areas in 
the world. 

Without impeaching this general argument, the authors proceed to 
examine the immediate prospects in Canada, where, they believe, 
five possible policies present themselves. First is the piecemeal method 
of socialization, the gradual policy of Liberalism. This is found to be 
too slow to meet the needs of the times. Second is controlled capital- 
ism, meaning State-organised combines, trade associations, etc. This 
is the Conservative line, and it, too, is found to be impracticable. 
Third is inflation—social credit is the most common form in Canada— 
which is dismissed as a blind alley. Fourth is Corporatism or Fascism, 
which is making some headway in Quebec. Fascism is described as a 
form of controiled capitalism, and is not regarded as a practical 
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policy for Canada. Fifth is Socialism, which is held to be not only the 
proper policy for Canada, but the only solution of existing problems. 

It is interesting to note that while the references to foreign policy 
are casual, the authors believe that Canadians must demand a policy 
of complete neutrality. 

This book may surprise those who think of Canada as a part 
of North America—the last stronghold of rugged individualism—but 
while most of the charges made against economic conditions in the 
Dominion are true, it is equally true that the L.S.R. and the Socialist 
party, the C.C.F., have hitherto made small impress on the electorate. 

GRANT DEXTER. 


41*, THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA, 1534-1937: an Introduction 
to its Development, Law and Custom. By W. P. M. Kennedy. 
2nd edition. 1938. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 
Xxx + 628 pp. 25s.) 

THE first edition of this book, when published in 1922, quickly 
won for itself a position of authority. But much has happened in 
the intervening years, and Professor Kennedy has met a real need in 
bringing his book up to date. In this new edition the original text 
is reproduced without substantial change, and the new matter takes 
the form of a reasoned analysis of the constitutional developments 
which have taken place since 1922. 

The second part begins by describing the growth of bureaucracy 
and delegated legislation in Canada, processes which have developed 
on lines parallel to those with which we are familiar in England. 
After a chapter devoted to various aspects of constitutional law and 
practice, Professor Kennedy passes to an analysis of the Statute of 
Westminster and its implications, expressing a strong opinion in favour 
of the abolition of Privy Council appeals. The last chapter is a 
cautious survey of the position of Canada in the British Commonwealth 
and in the world of nations. 

Appendices are added to bring the book up to date. The first 
discusses and severely criticises the recent decisions of the Privy 
Council invalidating the ‘‘ Canadian New Deal.’”’ In the second 
appendix Professor Kennedy briefly analyses those aspects of King 
Edward’s abdication and the Coronation which are of constitutional 
interest in Canada. The text of the British North America Act is 
printed in a final appendix. In order to give completeness to the book 
the amending Acts should also have been included. 

Meanwhile much is happening, and it is evident that the question 
of constitutional reform in Canada is urgently calling for a definite 
solution. Upon the right approach to this problem Professor Kennedy 
has his own very clear ideas. By the time a third edition of his book 
is called for, the material for his penetrating analysis is likely to be 
abundant. H. A. SMITH. 


42*. BriTIsH Policy IN KENyA CoLony. By Marjorie Ruth Dilley. 
1937. (New York and London: Thomas Nelson. 8vo. 

viii + 296 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuis is a very thorough piece of work by an American investigator. 
It gives a detailed and accurate narrative, based on an extensive and 
precise citation of sources. Students of any particular episode in 
Kenya’s history, or of any particular aspect of British policy as illus- 
trated by that history, will find in this book a reliable outline of 
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events and a useful guide to the material. There are a few misprints 
(p. 134 Avery for Amery, p. 160 Woods for Wood), and Englishmen 
are not guite so ignorant (p. 35) as to confuse Kenya and Ceylon. But 
the book has very few mistakes, and is on the whole, sound in its 
judgments. Its general effect is to show how much of the real problem 
of Kenya remains untouched by general statements about “ para- 
mountcy,” “ dual policy,” “ association,” etc. W. K. HANcock. 


43*. THE FUTURE OF IMMIGRATION INTO AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 
LAND. A Symposium of Thirteen Papers by Various Authors. 
Ed. by W. G. K. Duncan and C. V. Janes. 1937. (Sydney : 
Angus and Robertson, in conjunction with the Australian 
Institute of Political Science; London: Australian Book Co. 
vii + 291 pp. Maps. 6s.) 

TuIs book is a symposium of papers by thirteen authors. The papers 
were read at the 1937 Summer School of the Australian Institute of 
Political Science. Summaries of the discussions on the papers are 
also published. 

An editor claims that the book is ‘‘a more or less representative 
sample of public opinion in Australia concerning migration.” This, 
on the whole, is a fair claim. The reader will not, however, find 
evenness of quality and interest in the chapters. He will note also di- 
vergences of view, even conflict, between the “ academic”’ and the 
“ practical’ contributors. He will probably also find little recognis- 
ably Australian in some of the opinions, notably that of “ practical ”’ 
Sir Philip Goldfinch, who believes that “ a country that has reached the 
state where its birth-rate is falling, and which is not prepared to make 
up the deficiency in some other way, is decadent in the sight of God, 
and in the sight of other countries.” 

The book is distinguished by a good chapter by Professor Wadham 
on the absorptive capacity of Australia’s primary industries, but it is 
surprising that more analysis was not made of this concept. Professor 
Tocker is free of this fault. In his chapter on New Zealand’s immigrant 
absorptive capacity he suggests that it may be regarded as an absolute 
number (the number required to bring a population up to an optimum), 
or as an annual rate of absorption without adverse effects on general 
welfare. He admits that neither is capable of close estimation. For 
theory, it is at best a dubious concept; if it cannot be measured it 
lacks practical value as well. 

Professor A. G. B. Fisher makes out a case for the view that the 
test of any policy (of large scale migration) must be “‘ the opportunities 
it affords for raising the average level of real income,”’ but holds that it 
is much more important “‘ to pay attention to the provision of the vast 
miscellaneous variety of goods and services which the world in general 
and Australia in particular can afford to buy, now that its requirements 
of basic necessities are being fairly adequately met.” But these things 
“do not require large-scale migration.”’ 

No one of the writers cares to be very definite about the future of 
Australasian migration. The essays will certainly help the reader to 
think intelligently about the problem. W. E. H. STANNER. 


44. Austratia’s Empty SPACES. By Sydney Upton. 1938. (Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 288 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


IN this book we have the opinion of a civil engineer, acquainted with 
the tropics, upon the future of Australia as an area for settlement. 
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The author has travelled a great deal in the north and north-west of 
Australia, regions not usually visited by an inquiring traveller. He 
has also read widely from Australian literature, and is something of 
a geologist. With such qualities and experiences one hoped for a close 
study of settlement in Australia, and a helpful one, but the book is 
somewhat disappointing in these respects. To some extent this dis- 
appointment is due to the style of the book, which develops the system 
of argument colloquially known as “raising Aunt Sallies.” It is easy 
enough to quote extreme views as stated by other writers, or politicians, 
and then proceed to demolish them, but the result cannot be said to be 
helpful. In the same way the tendency to over-statement clouds what 
are obviously sincere opinions. Such a sentence as “ Sydney is an 
oasis of humanity in an enormous desert” tends to give the quite 
wrong impression of Australia’s emptiness, when in truth the author’s 
aim, as quoted in his preface is “‘ to give a true picture.” He gives a 
gloomy picture for most of Australia, as his chapter-headings of 
“Drought the Destroyer,” and ‘Australia’s Spreading Sahara ”’ 
imply, but again over-statement spoils what might have been a valuable 
piece of descriptive writing. He joins with several other recent authors 
in insisting that the more suitable south-east of the continent should be 
developed first. The arguments throughout the book, however, tend 
to contradict each other, and it appears to have been written without 
careful cross-references. The menace of Japan comes in for much 
attention, chiefly under the title of “ Australia’s Peril,” and the writer 
is probably correct in pointing out that it is the south-east in particular 
which would suit Japanese development, rather than the north. 
F. DEBENHAM. 


EUROPE 


45*. THus Diep Austria. By Oswald Dutch. 1938. (London: 
Edward Arnold. 8vo. 270 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


How rare it is, in this age of fierce partisanship, to come upon an 
absolutely impartial, factual eye-witness account of contemporary 
events—how rare and how satisfying! The pseudonym “ Oswald 
Dutch”’ masks the identity of a man who has obviously lived in the 
storm-centre of Austrian politics (one passage suggests that he was 
an influential journalist) and has throughout the tragic upheavals of 
the last five or six years preserved a calm, unbiased judgment and a 
remarkably penetrating eye for a political situation. The result is a 
book which no one interested in international politics can afford to 
neglect. 

To his intimate knowledge of the Austrian scene we owe a masterly 
analysis of personalities, movements and policies; for example, his 
description of the Heimwehr on page 78, in which its essential character 
is brilliantly sketched in a couple of lines, or his careful criticism of 
the Government’s fatal error in alienating the Social Democrats in 
February 1934. It is interesting to note how, in the course of his 
close analysis, old material takes on new significance and new material 
is brought to light, notably the unpublished Note of General Goering 
to the Austrian Government of November roth, 1937, and the details 
of the sensational Tavs plan which revealed the fate the Nazis had 
intended for von Papen, their own Ambassador. 

Yet in spite of the detail with which the internal development of 
Austria is traced, it need not be thought that the author has given 
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us an unbalanced picture. He never forgets that Austria’s problem 
was never her own, but Europe’s, and it is on a canvas cut to a 
European scale that the author spreads his colours. That the Nazis 
failed in July 1934 and triumphed in March 1938 was due above all 
to the fact that Abyssinia, sanctions and the Spanish Civil War had 
occurred in between and had forced Mussolini to come to terms with 
Hitler over Central Europe; the reader will find that the author has 
followed up the revolution in Italy’s foreign policy impartially yet 
with relentless effect. Primarily, however, the book is a study of the 
Nazi onslaught upon Austria. Everything else is incidental to this 
central theme, and it is here that the author scores his most brilliant 
success. The pertinacity, the brutality, the blatant and cynical 
disregard for truth, the terrifying disregard for every human decency 
displayed during the Nazi campaign are set out with a calmness and 
an objectivity infinitely more effective than all the slightly hysterical 
anti-Fascist propaganda which pours daily from our printing presses. 
Finally it is difficult to leave this book without paying a tribute 
to its movingly dramatic texture. For all his objectivity, the author 
is, one feels, a man who passionately loved his vanished country. 
Nothing could be more vivid and touching than certain of the incidents 
he describes, for example, the first meeting in four years of the workers 
in Floridsdorf on March 8th, 1938, when the old flags and insignia were 
brought out once again, the demonstration in Innsbriick where 
Schuschnigg roused the Tyrolese with the cry of Andreas Hofer 
““Mannder, es isch Zeit,’ the thousand cars abandoned at the closed 
frontiers on the last tragic night and the arrival of the German 
bombing squadrons over Vienna—Hitler’s vanguard as he returned to 
his people. BARBARA WARD. 


46. MASARYK ON THOUGHT AND LIFE: Conversations with Karel 
Capek. Trans. from the Czech by M. and R. Weatherall. 
1938. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 214 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


THESE conversations range over the wide fields of metaphysics, 
religion and politics. In reading them one is struck again with the 
grandeur of this intensely religious man whose religion embraced 
toleration and rationalism, and whose political career was the outcome 
of his religious and philosophical experience and of the studies which 
he resumed in middle life because he was “‘ not yet properly prepared.”’ 

To-day it is perhaps inevitable that one’s attention should be 
focussed upon the political talks. ‘‘ There is no longer (at least in 
Europe) a burning problem of free and unfree nations,” Masaryk said, 
“but of great and small nations, of powerful and of numerigally 
weaker States” “‘. . . small States and nations are minorities among 
the bigger States and nations, and even ffie’ greatest States and 
nations in the last resort are a minority in comparison with the whole 
of mankind. Therefore, a proper solution of the political problem of 
minorities is the presupposition of a better and more cosmopolitan 
organisation in the world.” And to the day of his death Masaryk 
believed in democracy, not as something which had been achieved, 
but as something whose promise only future generations may hope to 
fulfil. 

The translation is here and there clumsy; it occasionally fails to 
do justice to the dignity of Masaryk’s character. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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47. GERMANY AND WoRLD PEAcE. By Sven Hedin. Translated from 
the German by Gerald Griffin. 1937. (London: Hutchinson. 
8vo. 358 pp. I5s.) 

THE world is indebted to this distinguished Swedish explorer for 
his numerous and valuable contributions, beginning in 1887, to the 
scientific knowledge of many parts of Asia. During the Great War he 
spent more than twelve months visiting the German fronts, but after- 
wards his travels in Asia continued. In 1935 and early in 1936 he 
delivered throughout Germany over one hundred lectures on Asia, 
and it is on his diary, kept during this tour, and on his investigations 
during a further two months’ tour of Germany, late in 1936, that the 
present book is based. His friendly attitude towards Germany was 
well known, and for the purpose of the latter tour a scheme for his study 
of the Third Reich was arranged for him at the instance of the author- 
ities, and a regular library of books, pamphlets, newspapers and maga- 
zines supplied to him, together with suitable companionship. 

The book, which appears to be admirably translated, furnishes a 
mass of information. Seven chapters deal with the history of Germany 
prior to Hitler’s advent to power. England’s envy of Germany as a 
commercial rival and the hostility of France are represented as the 
political conditions under which Germany was “ dragged ’”’ into the 
World War. The invasion of Belgium is not mentioned. There are 
chapters on the new organisation of the German people; unemploy- 
ment; the position of the peasant in the Third Reich; welfare and 
relief work; labour service and the reclamation of land; the Hitler 
Youth; concentration camps; industrial works and synthetic raw 
materials; air and land traffic; and race culture. The author 
covers the ground thoroughly and instructively. He makes no claim, 
however, to be an economist, and when he discusses the National- 
Socialist principle that work and not capital is the source of all real 
values in an economic system, and purports to distinguish National- 
Socialism from Marxism, he is not particularly illuminating. On the 
major financial problems that Germany is facing he throws no light, 
not even as they affect “‘ Germany and World Peace,” the title of his 
book. Her economic needs as impairing her capacity to sustain a 
war are not considered, although as crystallised in her colonial claims 
they are represented as likely to drive Germany into war. 

Art and Culture; the Press; Science; the Church and Religion 
are separately considered, and the National-Socialist theory and practice 
in these matters are set forth with a manifest eagerness to present the 
same in a favourable light. Such eagerness is a matter for criticism 
if unfavourable aspects have been overlooked or inadequately con- 
sidered. As a scientist he mildly insists that science ‘‘ must be 
absolutely free,’ and he seems to entertain some anxieties on this 
score. On the other hand, the conception of Art and Culture demanding 
inspiration only from German characteristics as formed by National- 
Socialism seems not to trouble him at all. Of the Press he writes, 
“What is published in the newspapers is truthful, salutary and 
practical. Much is suppressed.’’ But the correlation of “ suppressio 
vert’ and “‘ suggestio falst”’ is perhaps insufficiently appreciated. The 
administration of justice in the Third Reich and the activities of the 
Secret Police are not dealt with. 

Twelve pages are devoted to the Jews, but it is not clear how much 
represents the author’s contribution and how much is quoted from 
German sources. Interesting information is furnished as to the penal 
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laws ‘‘ which smote the Jews of Germany like a thunderbolt,” but the 
statement that “‘ the position of the Jews in industry and commerce 
has on the whole not been circumscribed by legislation’ does not, 
to-day, present a very accurate picture. Reference is also made to 
the leading, and sometimes controlling, positions in medicine and law 
held by the Jews in 1933 and ‘‘ which by right should have been held 
by the Germans”’ This state of affairs he describes as “‘ outrageous.” 
Whatever its source, the following statement ought surely, in the inter- 
ests of accuracy, to have been omitted: “‘ In fact it can be positively 
asserted that the Jews are the only people who make money out of a 
war, while all others lose by it.” 

The foreign policy of Germany, her relations with France, and her 
relations with Great Britain are dealt with in three separate 
chapters. It is comforting to read that the author is firmly convinced 
that “‘ Germany will never start a war unless she is forced to do so 
by an invasion by another Power,” and that ‘‘ What strikes me most 
forcibly about the Fuehrer’s speeches is the stark sincerity of his 
desire for peace.”” This conviction is emphasised over and over 
again, but it all seems a little inconsistent with the suggestion, in another 
chapter, that Germany will go to war if her colonial claims are not 
conceded. Of the youths who are admittedly compelled to spend 
six months in the Labour Service, he writes: ‘‘ They are men whose 
love of peace has prompted them to mould their swords into spades 
and ploughshares ”’ ! 

Many of the tributes which the author pays to National-Socialism 
are doubtless well merited. Nevertheless a more critical and detached 
examination of the many matters with which he deals would have been 
more convincing. 

“. . . but, sentry, shut your eye, 


And it is ‘‘ Pass! All’s well! ’”’ 
C. G. DEHN. 


48. OURSELVES AND GERMANY. By The Marquess of Londonderry, 
<.G. 1938. (London: Robert Hale. 8vo. 184 pp. 5s.) 


Lorp LONDONDERRY’S book is at once a statement of the problem 
of Anglo-German relations, the central problem of European peace, 
and a record of the author’s personal activities, particularly those 
bearing upon this issue. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the 
Disarmament Conference, at which Lord Londonderry was a delegate. 
He rightly shows that the real reason for the fiasco of the Conference 
was the failure to find a way of satisfying the German demand for 
equality, and has something to say about Sir John Simon’s futile 
stressing of the purely legal aspect. Instead of boldly tackling the 
chief difficulty, the Conference dissolved into Committees which 
“pursued interminable discussions, most of them on completely 
theoretical lines, with the result that it languished and died unmourned 
and unsung, with nothing whatsoever of a constructive nature which 
could possibly be placed to its credit.” Lord Londonderry’s defence 
of his own rather unfortunately phrased statements on air bombing is 
a little sketchy. 

The author’s conversations with Herr Hitler and other leading 
figures in Nazi Germany make interesting reading. He experiences 
the same difficulty as do other lesser personages in obtaining a clear 


idea of German aims, particularly in Europe. But the general 
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attitude of Germany was well expressed by General Goering, who 
contended that wherever Germany sought to make progress, Great 
Britain invariably stood in the way, and foreshadowed a possible 
opposition to any legitimate aspirations. The interests of the two 
countries did not clash in any way, and yet we were unwilling, while 
claiming naval preponderance throughout the world, to grant to 
Germany the position of military superiority on the continent of 
Europe. Why should we claim to interfere in the German policy in 
Central Europe of seeking to incorporate in the Reich the German- 
speaking people in Austria and Czechoslovakia ? 

On the colonial question, a remark of the Fiihrer’s is worth noting. 
““Germany wants to live in close friendly alliance with England,” he 
said, ‘‘ and for England perhaps the time will come when she will have 
to consider the question whether an active friendship with Germany, 
or whether the possession of a couple of colonies which for the British 
Empire are not of very great value, is the more important.” It is in 
Europe and not in the colonial field that the real obstacles to Anglo- 
German understanding are likely to arise. H. P. GREENWOOD. 


49*. KRIEGSSCHAUPLATZ INNERDEUTSCHLAND. Von “ Walter.” 1938. 
(Strasburg: Editions Promethée. 8vo. 93 pp. 5 fs.) 

50*. KATHOLIKEN UND KOMMUNISTEN IM DEUTSCHEN FREIHEITS- 
KAMPF. Von Jan Jansen. 1938. (Strasburg: Editions 
Promethée. 8vo. 98 pp. 6.50 /rs.) 

The first of these pamphlets is an attempt to estimate the nature and 
extent of Socialist and Communist opposition to Nazi policy inside Ger- 
many to-day. That opposition is described as the ‘ Achilles heel”’ of 
Hitler’s war policy. 

The second pamphlet describes the Nazi attack on religion, and argues 
that the workers and the Church can and should struggle together for 
freedom, since Marxism is no enemy of religious freedom. 


51. CONQUEST OF THE Past. By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein. 1938. 
(London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 385 pp. 15s.) 


~ Tuts book is a simple and sincere record of the steps by which the 
author slowly found his way to an ideal of Catholic democracy for 
which he now stands. Connected on his father’s side with every 
ruling house in Europe, and on his mother’s descended from a Spanish 
poet and statesman who traced his ancestry back to David, Prince 
Loewenstein remained until his twenty-fourth year, despite leanings 
towards the fantastic and supernatural, a reasonably typical specimen 
of German upper-class mentality. Some of the most valuable chapters 
in the book give an intimate picture of German life during the War 
and immediately post-War years. Of his state of mind in the year 
1918 he writes : 

“Up to the very end I indignantly refused even to discuss the possibility of our 
defeat. It also seemed to me to be impossible to conclude peace on terms that 
would not give us possession of Belgium and parts of France and Serbia. The 


dogma was: ‘Germany is unconquerable, so something is bound to happen. 
And if we starve in the course of it, what does that matter?’ ”’ 


In the little Austrian town where the family then lived the November 
collapse heralded itself thus: “‘ The fathers of some of the boys re- 
turned home. On leave? Yes, self-accorded leave. The proportion 
of officers among those ‘ on leave’ was specially great.’”’” Nevertheless 
the legend of the “ stab in the back of the unconquered army ” was 
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brought back from the front by Prince Loewenstein’s father on his 
return home. 

“‘ Millions of Germans shared my credulous acceptance of the theory that the 
Republic and the peace were the cause of all the misery and that the end of both 
was the necessary prelude to all good things.’’ 

Hence he hailed the murder of Kurt Eisner with jubilation until pulled 
up by words from a master whom he respected. Slowly, under the 
influence of a few finer types among his masters, and later among his 
fellow-students at the university, he underwent the religious, moral 
and political awakening which first cut him off from the approval 
of his own caste and then made him an exile. A vivid episode in 
this development was his first sight of Hitler gulping down beer in 
intervals of haranguing an ecstatic Munich audience. The later 
chapters, dealing with Prince Loewenstein’s work in the service of the 
democratic Reichsbanner up to the burning of the Reichstag, have 
not the clarity and perspective of the earlier chapters. The time 
has perhaps not yet come for an adequate treatment of those years. 

I. M. MAssEy. 


52*. OBERSCHLESIEN IN DER AUFSTANDSZEIT, 1918-1921. By General- 
leutnant A. D. Karl Hoefer. 1938. (Berlin: Mittler. 8vo. 
xii + 376 pp.) 

THIs appears to be the first book about the Upper Silesian Question 
published by any writer who has held a responsible position in that 
country in the critical years 1918-1921. General Hoefer writes with 
authority about the first and third insurrections, as he took a leading 
part in putting down the former and in frustrating the latter; and as 
he was in close touch with the German leaders at the time, he is also 
on the whole well informed about the second, and is able to present 
a consecutive, authoritative story of what happened before, during 
and after all these events. He describes the sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants of German sympathies who were exposed to maltreatment at 
the hands of the insurgents when the latter attempted to seize the 
country in the interest of Poland in disregard of the authority of the 
Inter-Allied Commission. As General Hoefer also gives copies of a 
large number of official documents drawn up on the subject by the 
Allied, German and Polish authorities and agents, the book is certainly 
useiul for reference purposes. 

As might be expected, the author stresses the German point of 
view. He rather takes it for granted that the Inter-Allied Commission 
facilitated the machinations of the Polish leader, Korfanty, who was 
mainly responsible for organising and initiating the insurrections; 
and does not emphasise the point that every one of Korfanty’s schemes 
for the seizure of Upper Silesia and the upsetting of the plebiscite 
was brought to nought by measures taken by the Commission some- 
times with, at other times without, the help of the local defence forces. 
Nearly 98 per cent. of the number of those entitled to the vote went 
to the poll, and were able to record their vote as they wished. And 
it may be added that the results were in every district in accord with 
forecasts made by leading residents as early as in March 1920. The 
Allies can certainly claim that not only was the plebiscite carried out 
in an orderly, fair and impartial manner, but also that its results 
represented a proper guide to the real wishes of the people of Upper 


Silesia. 
It is to General Hoefer’s outstanding credit that he took the German 
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defence force in hand and allowed them to be used only for ends which 
contributed to the pacification of the country. A less far-sighted 
leader might easily have allowed them to imitate the tactics of their 
opponents, who by lawless aggression made a crude attempt to create 
a fait accompli, and so have brought about a major catastrophe not 
only for Silesia, but also for Germany. The evidence for this view 
as far as the General is concerned is admirably given with much 
valuable documentation. One could only have wished that he should 
have added to this also a fuller recital of the excellent, if thankless, 
work done towards the same end by the German plenipotentiaries, 
Prince Hatzfeldt and von Moltke, and by the Polish Consul-General 
M. Keszycki. H. F. P. PERcIvAL. 


53. THE MEMEL STATUTE: Its Origin, ‘Legal Nature, and Observation 
to the Present Day. By Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. 1937. (London : 
Robert Hale. 8vo. vi-+ 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


So far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first monograph published 
in English devoted entirely to the political and legal status of the 
Memel Territory in the post-War years. There can be nothing but 
commendation for the author’s choice of subject; nor indeed for his 
general scheme of treatment. He first gives an historical, geographical 
and ethnological introduction (pp. 9-26). He then proceeds to a 
detailed survey of the events and negotiations by which after successive 
steps the present position was reached; the transfer by Germany to 
the Allied and Associated Powers; the transitional French occupation 
on the Powers’ behalf; the Lithuanian coup of 1923; the prolonged 
and difficult negotiations between Lithuania and the Conference of 
Ambassadors to draft the Convention relating to and the Statute 
governing the territory in accordance with the principles laid down 
in the Note from the Conference on February 16th, 1923, accepted by 
Lithuania on March 13th, 1923; the breakdown of these negotiations 
and the remission of the question for settlement to the Council of the 
League of Nations; and the final success of the Council Committee 
headed by Norman H. Davis in obtaining agreement to the present 
Memel Convention and its three Annexes, the first of which is the 
Statute or internationally guaranteed constitution of the Memel 
Territory (pp. 29-125). The third part of the work is a study, article 
by article, of the evolution of the Convention and Statute to its modern 
form (pp. 129-196). The fourth essays an analysis of the nature in 
international and municipal law of the Statute (pp. 200-4), and of the 
nature of the personality if any, of Memel in international law (pp. 
205-18). Finally, there is a part entitled, ‘‘The Application of the 
Statute to the Present Day,” which, however, consists of a summary of 
the respects in which the various articles which have come into dispute, 
and a conclusion pointing the divergence throughout of Lithuanian 
and Allied views of Memel’s future, the inevitability therefore of 
conflicting interpretations, and recommending resort to Article 19 
of the Covenant as the only hope of improvement. 

Unfortunately the execution of the project is amateurish and super- 
ficial in basic thought. The style is execrable; so is the spelling and 
the proof reading. The citations are slipshod or absent, e.g., on Article 
18 of the Covenant (p. 133); “‘ the Insular Cases judgment ” (p. 211). 
The whole of Chapter XII is based excessively on second-hand 
authorities. There is a bibliography, but no index. 

If the book were purged of its obscurities, its crudities, its naivetés 
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and much of its ill-digested details, it would form quite a tolerable 
introduction to the subject. For the industry and impartiality of the 
author are clear. In particular, Parts II and III, on the history of the 
negotiations and drafting, contain much valuable reference material, 
and if moulded to a form worthy of their content, would form a distinct 
contribution to knowledge. JULIUS STONE. 


54. THE TRIUMPH OF BaRABBAS. By Giovanni Giglio. Translated 
from the Italian by Eric Mosbacher. 1937. (London: Gol- 
lancz. 8vo. 317 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


SIGNOR GIOVANNI GIGLIO, twice expelled from Rome while corre- 
spondent of the Daily Herald there, has made a book of his likes and 
dislikes, his scrapes, tiffs, and misadventures, which he takes lightly, 
for he is, as he observes, a Mediterranean from Malta, and the sunshine 
or a pleasant encounter quickly has the better of any trouble he has 
fallen into. Although Maltese, Signor Giglio lived many years in 
Sicily, working for Italian employers, and taking part in internal 
Italian politics as a Socialist. He is evidently both robust and sensi- 
tive, and not the man to use diplomacy to reconcile the authorities, 
who kept even closer watch on this Mediterranean investigator than 
on other foreign journalists who were more wholeheartedly foreign. 
Signor Giglio met, among Italian Fascists, only the roughs, the poor 
fishes, and the muddled-heads: all the decent people were his fellow- 
Socialists, and even they, he shows, made ghastly mistakes. The 
Catholic Democrats were the “ evil genius of Italy,” King Victor Em- 
manuel and the Vatican—all too willing accomplices or even principals 
in the exploits of the Fascists. Signor Giglio did not fail to turn up, 
as was his duty, wherever deeds of violence were reported or expected. 
He witnessed, as few people have done, the train of brutal outrages 
by which the Italian governing party consolidated their grip—out- 
rages for which they atone with a moral faintness to which the servile 
press bears witness. This Signor Giglio saw, and reports: and he 
saw not much else, otherwise he would have something to say of the 
great civic achievements in bricks and mortar, in reclaimed lands 
and newly cultivated fields, which people calling themselves Fascists 
have been responsible for. Yet Signor Giglio gives many pleasant 
side glances at Italian life and pleasure. In fact anyone who wants 
to know how an Italian on the losing side feels about the Fascist 
domination, need only read Signor Giglio : anyone who wants to think 
clearly about modern Italy may read Signor Giglio with profit, but 
had better read something else as well. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


55. THE MARTYRDOM OF SPAIN: Origins of a Civil War. By Alfred 
Mendizabal. Preface by Jacques Maritain. 1938. (London: 
Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. viii-+- 276 pp. Ios. 64.) 


“ THE Spaniard ’’, writes Sefior Mendizabal, “ always has in mind 
what he does not want, and only the vaguest idea of what he is seeking.”’ 
In spite of the swelling throng of our latter-day fanatics, this is broadly 
true of most of us living in democratic countries. Certainly it explains 
the graph of recent Spanish history, marked by a series of revulsions. 
The former Professor of Philosophy at the University of Oviedo has 
dared to plot that graph without staking on rouge or noir. This rare 
impartiality is in itself a great merit. The book derives special in- 
terest, moreover, from an accompanying Preface, on an extensive scale, 
by M. Jacques Maritain, which effectively trounces the behavour of so 
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many of his fellow-Catholics in regarding General Franco’s counters 
revolutionary escapade as a Holy War. 

As a chronicle or interpretation of events, the book is necessarily 
less complete than, say, Professor Allison Peers’ Spanish Tragedy. 
But if the author nowhere takes sides, he effectively exposes the hanky- 
panky of the Right at the famous elections of February 1936—in 
disproof of the story retailed by Franco’s propagandists in Great Britain. 
And he realises that the intervention of Bolshevik Russia—before 
October 1936—never went beyond “‘ subversive ’’ propaganda. For the 
general reader the interest lies in the record of personal experience 
during “that red and monstrous Spanish October ’’—the Asturias 
rising of October 1934, and in a brief section dealing with ‘“‘ the new 
Catholicity ’’ of Senor Gimenez Caballero and a group of intellectuals 
of the Right—of which Sefior Mendizabal was writing already in 1933. 
Here the author breaks fresh ground. The dithyrambic, mystical out- 
bursts in the D’Annunzio vein are a revelation of elements in Spanish 
Fascism which owe nothing to the revolutionary dynamic of Nazi 
Germany. 

As a translation—from the French—The Martydom of Spain is a 
pale reflection of the original, and renderings such as Unic Syndicate 
(for Sindicato Unico) and G.W.U. for the conventional U.G.T. betray 
a certain unfamiliarity with Spanish politics. W. H. C. 


56. AGRARIAN REFORM IN SPAIN. 1938. (London: United Editorial 
Ltd. 8vo. 75 pp. 6d.) 

Land reform continues in Spain, even in the midst of the fratricidal 
struggle. As a statement of the principles governing the work of the 
Republic in this sphere—‘ distributive social justice ’’—this booklet is 
certainly valuable, and the data set down here amplify and bring up to 
date the standard work on Spanish latifundia by Pascual Carrion. But 
the historical background is necessarily sketchy, and the English idiom in 
places somewhat peculiar—e.g., the description of a book as “‘ A classic in 


every sense, though in some instances it dealt with the actual state of 
altars. 2...” W. H. C. 


57*. FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN: A Collection of Documents 
and Records. Edited by “ Hispanicus.’’ 1938. (London: 
United Editorial Ltd. 8vo. xix + 751 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

The documents in this book are divided according to the intervening 
countries to which they relate. It is a very one-sided record, based mostly 
on newspaper reports. Documents of value are the report of Miss Rath- 
bone’s unofficial inquiry into foreign intervention in Spain, the texts of 
speeches made at Geneva, and certain notes and League documents. 

58*. TROTSKVYISM IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCO. By Georges Soria. 
1938. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 48 pp. 6d.) 

A collection of documents, attempting to prove that Trotsky is in 
league with and helping Franco. 

59*. Franco’s RuLE: Back to the Middle Ages. 1938. (London: 
United Editorial Ltd. 8vo. xiii + 264 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A survey of insurgent terrorism in Spain. The towns in the hands ot 
General Franco are dealt with in turn, and the happenings there are de- 
scribed in detail. The material is taken verbatim from articles written by 
journalists in the foreign press, and chapters of Arthur Koestler’s Spanish 
Testament are quoted. 


60. THE PoRTUGAL OF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. 1938. (London 
and Glasgow: Sands, The Paladin Press. 8vo. 158 pp. 55.) 


THOsE who see progress not as a straight line but as a spiral (and 
who does not, these days?) can contemplate with satisfaction the 
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rehabilitation on a higher plane of the Corporate conception of society 
which has replaced liberalism. In one country only, however, can the 
Catholic apologist really feel at home. So we were bound to have sooner 
or later a panegyric on Portugal. Mr. Derrick has done his job well. 
He stoutly maintains that the Estado Novo is not Fascism—and proves 
his case. He declares that “‘ the basis of Portugese Foreign Policy is 
and will remain her British alliance,’’ but, while giving General Franco, 
on the whole, a clean bill of health, descries a possible anti-British 
Italian domination over the new Spain, with serious consequences for 
independent Portugal. W. H. C. 


61*. REFORM UNDER FIRE: Social Progress in Spain, 1931-1938. 
By Margaret: Stewart. [New Fabian Research Bureau Pamph- 
let, No. 40]. 1938. (London: Gollancz, for N.F.R.B. 8vo. 
24 pp. 6d.) 


A summary of social progress in Spain from 1931 to 1938. 


VATICAN 


62. LA CONDIZIONE GIURIDICA INTERNAZIONALE DELLA SANTA SEDE 
E DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO. By Mario Miele. 1937. 
(Milano: Dott. A. Jiuffré-Editore. 8vo. 123 pp. Lire 14.) 

63. THE Papacy AND Fascism. By F.A. Ridley. 1937. (London: 
Martin Secker and Warburg. 8vo. 264 pp. 6s.) 


THE so-called “‘ Lateran Pacts” between the Holy See and the 
Italian Kingdom have given rise to many interesting juridical problems, 
and the spate of treatises dealing with the latter still continues. Dr. 
Miele’s work discusses all the more important questions of international 
law arising from the agreements, and may be recommended as a useful 
summary, not merely of the author’s own solutions, but also of those 
advanced by other Italian jurists. 

Did the Holy See possess international personality between 1876 
(the year of the destruction of the Temporal Power) and 1929? Some 
writers on international law, including nearly all who.wrote in English, 
have denied it, but Dr. Miele has no difficulty in refuting their argu- 
ments, and his own affirmative conclusion is certainly reinforced by the 
evidence of international practice. Further, did the creation of the 
Vatican City involve the birth of a new international person? Or is 
this miniature organism fused in the already existing personality of 
the Holy See? On this point Italian jurists are divided into “ uni- 
tarists’ and ‘‘ dualists’”’; Dr. Miele belongs to the latter school and 
adduces weighty arguments in favour of its view. Lastly, is the 
Vatican City a sovereign state within the meaning of international 
law? Some distinguished exponents of the “ unitarist ” theory are 
unable to see in it any of the characteristics of a separate sovereignty, 
regarding it purely as an appanage of the sovereign Papacy. Dr. 
Miele, on the contrary, holds that it has a separate sovereignty of its 
own, sovereignty sui generis it is true, for the aim and purpose for which 
the Vatican City has been called into existence are not those of the 
ordinary state. 

A question of more practical importance is raised by the juridical 
relationship between the Treaty and the Concordat. This has already 
occasioned differences of opinion between the contracting parties. 
Pope Pius XI’s view that both instruments are indissolubly connected, 
so that neither can be denounced without involving the destruction of 
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the other also, has found uncompromising expression in his famous 
phrase simul stabunt aut simul cadent. The politico-religious basis 
of this view, an attempt to buttress the Concordat against future 
attacks, is obvious; its juridical basis, however, is by no means clear, 
and hence it is surprising to find Dr. Miele adopting it unreservedly. 
Undoubtedly the author is correct in rejecting the extreme thesis of 
Fascist politicians (and a few Fascist lawyers) that there is no legal 
link between the two pacts: one has but to read the text of each 
to realise the absurdity of this thesis. But there is a middle view, 
adopted by most Italian writers on the subject, that while there was 
an intimate connection im origine between Treaty and Concordat, the 
latter being a necessary complement of the former, they have each, 
as from the date of ratification, a separate legal existence which can 
be terminated for the one without affecting the validity of the other. 
To an outsider there would seem to be much justification for this 
opinion, and it is difficult to see how the essential results of the Treaty— 
elimination of the Roman question and definite recognition of the 
Kingdom of Italy by the Papacy—could be affected in the very least 
by an eventual denunciation of the Concordat. At all events, the 
problem, should it ever arise, will be solved by political action to 
which (in Fascist Italy at least) legal theory will hastily adjust itself. 

The work also studies the legal and administrative relations between 
the Vatican City and Italy which arise from the situation of the papal 
statelet as an enclave in the heart of one of the Great Powers. Many 
of them have been regulated by formal conventions, and only one is 
of outstanding interest to foreigners. How far do the provisions of 
Article 12 of the Treaty safeguard the future rights of the Holy See 
to maintain undisturbed contact, and more particularly diplomatic 
relations, with states which, owing to war or strained relations with 
Italy, are no longer represented at the Quirinal? Here Dr. Miele is 
discreetly vague. Having alluded to the withdrawal from Rome of 
the Austrian, Bavarian and Prussian Ministers to the Vatican on the 
declaration of war against the Central Powers by Italy in 1915, he 
adds this suggestive footnote (p. 71): ‘‘ To-day the question is of 
purely theoretical importance, for it is impossible to imagine that the 
Italian state will not be able at any given time, by means of an agree- 
ment with the Holy See, to resume complete and entire liberty of action 
in this regard.”” If Dr. Miele will forgive us for imagining the “ im- 
possible ” for a moment, what would happen if at the “ given time ”’ 
the Holy See declined to enter into any such agreement ? 


The purpose of Mr. Ridley’s work is briefly told. It is to expose 
“the great reactionary alliance of our times”’ between the Papacy 
and the authoritarian states, ‘‘a sinister, but serious and important 
subject.” The aim of this alliance is the destruction of modern 
civilisation, modern knowledge, and modern freedom. The history 
of the various crises that have confronted the Papacy during its long 
career is briefly sketched and the various allies—Franks, Normans, 
Jesuits, etc.—who have enabled it to weather these storms are 
enumerated in suitably unflattering terms. To-day in its life-and-death 
struggle with modern progress the Papacy has summoned to its aid 
the dark forces of totalitarianism, with which it has so much in common, 
for are they not merely attempts to translate into the political sphere 
the system and technique of the Roman Catholic Church? The latter 
has been organised on “ Fascist ” lines ever since the Vatican Council, 
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and has thus served as a model for Mussolini, Hitler and the smaller 
dictatorial fry. The ordinary reader may wonder why, given the 
Vatican’s resemblance to and sympathy with totalitarianism, its greatest 
adversary should be the most totalitarian of all states, the Soviet 
Union. But this apparent discrepancy—and much else in the book— 
is cleared up by Mr. Ridley’s definition of the ‘‘ modern progress” 
which is fighting the battle of human freedom against the ‘ Holy 
Alliance’: “it is collectivism, under the alternative designations 
of Communism or Socialism, that confronts the Catholic Church as its 
irreconcilable foe” (p. 133). And right through the book the 
embarrassed reader is invited by implication to choose between Rome 
and Moscow. 

Like all convinced propagandists, Mr. Ridley sees but two colours, 
white and black (or should one say red and black?). Reading through 
the well-written and obviously sincere pages of this book, with their 
drastic simplification of the most tortuous historical and philosophical 
questions, the detached student of the latter will at times feel something 
approaching envy of the single-track mind: the distinction between 
right and wrong, hero and villain, progress and reaction is so clear and 
obvious. But he will be amused to find in Mr. Ridley himself much 
of the temperament of those fanatical minions of the Papacy whose 
activities evoke such pungent criticism. Sometimes also one feels 
that Mr. Ridley is a danger to his friends rather than his enemies. 
How many British Socialists, for example, would accept “ Social 
atheism’ as the “essential aim of Socialism,” as Mr. Ridley—in 
frank and unreserved agreement with Pius XI—defines it ? 

There are no problems for Mr. Ridley. Even the most obvious 
difficulty in the way of his thesis, the open war between the Nazis and 
the Vatican, is contemptuously brushed aside as a passing phase. 
The Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, with its sweeping denunciation 
of the whole Nazi (and for that matter Fascist) ideology, is not even 
mentioned. But perhaps the author felt that this and similar examples 
were outside the scope of his work. ‘“‘ It may be observed in con- 
clusion,” he writes in the preface, “‘ that the author makes no pretence 
to an impartiality as impossible as it would be ludicrous.” Mr. Ridley 
is to be congratulated alike on the frankness with which he defines his 
technique and the consistency with which he adheres to it.  C. S. 


64. THE POWER AND SECRET OF THE Papacy. By René Fiildép- 
Miller. 1937. (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. 202 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

HERR FULG6p-MILLER has written an interesting and thought- 
provoking book. Its rather sensational title bears little relation to 
the contents, and is indeed misleading. What the writer in fact sets 
out to show is the way in which the Papacy since Leo XIII has come 
to terms with the modern rationalistic world, not by sacrificing any 
of the cherished fundamental principles of the Catholic Church, but 
by seeking to reconcile the rights and claims of human reason with 
those of divine revelation. He holds that Leo XIII was the first 
Pope to recognise the importance of modern science and to enlist it 
in support of faith. It was, however, no new doctrine that the Pope 
invoked for this purpose, but instead the ancient scholiastic philosophy 
which culminated in the great Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. It may seem strange, it is certainly an illustration of the 
continuity of thought of the Catholic Church, that the age of scientific 
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discovery should be integrated with religion by means of a system 
of ideas formulated by a Dominican Friar in the thirteenth century. 
But the writer contends that it is not so much the underlying nature 
of the problems as their form which has changed with the passing of 
the centuries, and he evidently believes that the basic ideas of 
“Thomism ”’—the vision of a hierarchy of orders regulating the whole 
universe (a theocratic ideal)—is applicable to the world to-day. 

Chapters V and VI are headed Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno, in honour of the famous papal encyclicals on social reform, 
the first of which was issued by Leo XIII in 1891 and the second by 
the present Pope in 1931. Rerum Novarum, having regard to the 
date of its promulgation, was a very remarkable phenomenon, and it 
is a pity that the writer should not have said something about its origin, 
in particular about the rdle of Baron Vogelsang, the leader of the 
Christian Social Movement in Austria, whose ideas, together with 
their contemporary political success at the polls, appear to have 
exercised an important influence upon the Pope. 

The much more detailed and thorough encyclical, Quadragesimo 
Anno, containing a complete programme of social policy which is 
affecting Catholic thought throughout the world, is treated by 
the author in a very summary fashion. His interest all through is 
in fact in the development of philosophical ideas rather than in their 
practical application to economic problems. C. W. GUILLEBAUD. 


65. Pope Pius THE ELEVENTH. By Philip Hughes. 1937. (Lon- 
don: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. x-+ 318 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THIs most readable book is half a biography, half a précis of the 
principal diplomatic and doctrinal documents of the present pontifi- 
cate. Father Hughes’ study of the aged Pope’s personality has all 
the marks of a faithful portrait. It is sympathetic without being 
sycophantic. While it lacks the element of detached criticism which 
belongs to the art of history—and Pius XI is not yet history—there 
is an honest recognition of the causes which account for certain appar- 
ent inconsistencies between precept and practice. The author’s de- 
fence of the much-discussed silence of the Holy See in regard to the 
ethics of the Ethiopian adventure is not wholly satisfying. Marshal 
de Bono’s Conquest of an Empire is not in his bibliography. The case 
which the apologist has to meet is not that the Papacy failed to endorse 
a judgment of the League of Nations, which none could reasonably 
expect, but rather did not effectively bear witness to the traditional 
Christian criterion of just and unjust war. It was a singular tribute 
to the papal office that many who had never heard of S. Augustine or 
Vittoria, S. Alfonsus or Taparelli instinctively looked to the old centre 
of Christendom for such a condemnation of a war of conquest as their 
consistent doctrine required. 

Papal advocacy of that doctrine was active in the days of Leo 
XIII and in those of Benedict XV. Why of late has it been passive ? 
The author gives the only rational and adequate answer when he 
writes, ““ Sentences doomed from the beginning to be void of effect are 
what no Pope can allow himself to pronounce.” The Lateran Treaties 
are doubtless a gain to Italy; they are as yet no gain to mankind. 
But it is at least a consolation to realize that Pius XI, in the midst of 
a totalitarian state unamenable to the restraints of international 
morality, has maintained a lonely devotion to peace and hatred of 
Statolatria which keep alive the memory of saner times. 
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If it has not been given to the venerable subject of this book, for 
reasons which he could not control, to stand with Consalvi and Leo 
XIII in the great line of pontifical statesmen, he has other titles to 
fame which reduce to its proper proportions the eclipse of the munus 
pacificum Romani pontificis. The immense extension of the foreign 
missions, in which native clergy play an even more important part, 
and the courageous application of traditional principles in his Encycli- 
cals to the restoration of the social order, to the betterment of education 
and to the defence of marriage and the family against the disintegrating 
forces of the day—these are massive contributions to the development 
of Christian teaching and practice. 

The author is at his best in studying the intellectual formation, 
at Milan and particularly in the Ambrosiana, of the vigorous personality 
who has borne so great burdens and faced such a bewildering variety 
of social, moral and religious problems. J. Eppstein. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND NORTH AFRICA 


66*. THE MEDITERRANEAN IN Potitics. By Elizabeth Monroe. 1938. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. x -+ 259 pp. Ios.) 


Tuts book is both timely and important. Its production increases 
the already onerous public debt to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs; for it was they who made its appearance possible by granting 
leave of absence to Miss Monroe, who has for the past five years been 
on the staff of Chatham House. 

The “‘ Mediterranean Question ”’ is a constant subject of discussion, 
but it rarely receives an intelligible answer, for the good reason that it is 
seldom defined. Miss Monroe’s book is an attempt to put the question 
clearly, rather than to provide an exhaustive answer toit. To this end, 
the author selected the best possible method. She visited every 
country on the littoral of the Mediterranean, and made a detailed 
investigation on the spot of its policies, personalities and problems. 
The unique collection of material thus obtained was reinforced by 
research into historical and economic backgrounds, and the result is an 
authoritative, concise and admirably readable book, which is 
indispensable to the student of Mediterranean and Imperial politics. 

The English reader may perhaps turn first to the consideration 
of Great Britain’s interests in the Mediterranean, which are dealt with 
in the second chapter. In sixty pages Miss Monroe describes not only 
England’s territorial responsibilities—namely, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus 
and Palestine—but also treats of the Mediterranean as one of the 
Empire’s arteries. No part of the work better demonstrates the 
author’s success in throwing new light on old controversies. It will 
come, for instance, as a surprise to many to learn that although 18 per 
cent. of Britain’s oil supplies normally reaches England through the 
Suez Canal, no less than 35 per cent. comes from the Caribbean; and 
that this quantity could be so increased, if necessity arose, as to enable 
England to meet the whole of her home demand for oil without using 
the Mediterranean route at all. In Miss Monroe’s opinion, were the 
Mediterranean Sea to become a sealed lake, with barriers at Gibraltar 
and Suez, England would be by no means the chief loser. 

The survey of French North Africa is the best and most up-to-date 
that is now available in English. The true nature of French interests 
and achievements is analysed, and one of the most successful enterprises 
in the colonisation of Arab countries presented in all its aspects. 
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So far as Italy is concerned, the “‘ Italian bogey ’’ is robbed of much 
of its terror by the author’s candid analysis of Italy’s interests and 
resources, and her striking demonstration of the damage which Italy 
has done to her own welfare by her diplomatic vacillation. At the 
same time prominence is given to Italy’s vital interests in the 
Mediterranean, which would not, Miss Monroe thinks, clash with those of 
England. 

The chapter on Turkey is among the most informative in the book 
and explains, inter alia, the revival of German interest in the 
Mediterranean and Near East. STEWART PEROWNE. 


67*. ITALY’s FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLIcy 1914-1937. By Maxwell 
H. H. Macartney and Paul Cremona. 1938. (Oxford Univers- 
ity Press. 8vo. vii + 353 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a review of Italian policy from 1914 to 1937 by two journalists 
who are well qualified to write on the subject. Mr. Macartney was for 
many years Rome Correspondent of The Times, and Mr. Cremona, having 
served his apprenticeship with the same journal, is now the Rome 
Correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. Both authors have 
been front-row spectators of the events they describe. Their know- 
ledge is wide and deep, and they add to it the insight which only those 
possess who have lived history as well as read it. Their book is a 
valuable aid to understanding, not only what has already happened, 
but also what is happening now and may happen in the future. 

One of the reasons why the Anglo-Italian crisis of 1935-6 so 
profoundly stirred the British public was their complete unpreparedness 
for anything of the sort. This was largely due to ignorance. If such 
of the present book as could have been written so early had appeared, 
say, towards the end of 1934, nobody who read it would have been 
surprised by the subsequent events. As the authors demonsirate in 
their opening chapter on “ Guiding Principles and Clues,” the foreign 
policy of any nation is based on certain fundamental factors, which 
cannot be altered and to which its government, of whatever political 
colour, must in the last resort always adapt itself. Mussolini himself 
once admitted the impossibility of being original in foreign policy. 
If this is so, it should have been possible to predict most of the develop- 
ments of the last few years. That they were not only predictable, but 
to a large extent inevitable, is one of the conclusions one is brought 
to by Messrs. Macartney and Cremona. 

Their analysis is made readable by division into chapters, each one 
dealing with a different aspect of Italian policy. This is much more 
effective than the chronological method usually adopted. The chapter 
on Italy’s entry into the Great War is of special interest at the present 
moment, when the question of her attitude in a new conflagration is in 
everybody’s mind, if not on his lips. There is also some new light on 
the often-discussed subject of the Peace Settlement. As for the 
general impression left by the book, it is best, perhaps, to quote the 
final paragraph : 


Every Italian knows and feels that the Mediterranean problem has not yet 
been solved and that a final solution will have to be reached. Every Italian is 
convinced that Italy cannot retreat over the road on which she has set out . 

and there are few who believe in the retreat of Great Britain. The stake is 
supremacy in the Mediterranean with all its consequences. 


GEORGE MARTELLI. 
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68*. MEDITERRANEAN CRrOss-CURRENTS: By Margret Boveri. Trans- 
lated from the German by Louisa Marie Sieveking. 1938. 
(Oxford University Press. 8vo. 451 pp. Map. ts.) 


UNFORTUNATELY for writers on present-day politics, the bloom on 
their work fades almost as they write, and Fraulein Boveri’s book, 
excellent when its German edition was published in 1936, is now 
sadly out of date. Even the preface, which purports to bring the 
book up to date, is dated December 1937; the writing, therefore, 
was completed before the Anschluss and the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
altered the whole tempo of Mediterranean politics. 

Apart from this drawback, the book is good and interesting. In 
the first place, it is a piece of literature, and its translator does it 
justice. Secondly, Fraulein Boveri knows the Mediterranean well, 
and offers the shrewd comment of a trained observer. One by one she 
sizes up local strengths and failings—Egyptian lethargy, English 
sentimentality, Italian drive and Italian vanity, the fact that “‘ anyone 
who wishes to understand the problems of Spain may with a clear 
conscience ignore the Civil War.’’ The third advantage of her book 
is its German origin. English readers will be interested to learn that 
she considers an Anglo-Italian clash inevitable, and that, writing at 
the height of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, she talks of both Great 
Britain and France as stronger Mediterranean Powers than Italy. 
Both her character-studies and her political estimates are more valuable 
than her guesses at strategy. For instance, it will come as news to the 
British Admiralty to learn that in the event of attack from the land 
Gibraltar can “in a very few hours” be made into an island, and 
that “the harbours of Cyprus have been extended proportionately with 
the Italian fortification of the Dodecanese.’’ ELIZABETH MONROE. 


69. LA QuEsTIon D’ORIENT, 1918-1937: LA PAIX DE LA MEDITER- 
RANEE. By Edouard Driault. 1938. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 
8vo. xvi + 538 pp. 50 /rs.) 

TuIs book offers a really promising table of contents: ‘‘ The post- 
War settlement ; Mare Nostrum, 1923-9 ; the awakening nations of the 
Mediterranean 1929-35; the Mediterranean and Peace, 1935-6.” A 
final chapter covers 1937, the Spanish war and “le Fascisme plus 
sage.” But the author’s preface, resounding with the noble names 
of prizes he has won with previous works, of wise statesmen who 
have taken his advice and foolish statesmen who have ignored it, 
begins to stamp the book for what it is—namely, a history vitiated 
by the personal and political prejudices of the writer. Even when allow- 
ance is made for this weakness, the book remains a poor one. It is 
written in a tiresome staccato style; the use of short, verbless para- 
graphs as a dramatic device palls if continued for 515 pages. Nor is 
it always accurate, particularly in the sections dealing with the Middle 
East; for instance, Tel-Aviv and Balfourieh were not “ deja des 
agglomérations israélites d’une activité prodigieuse ”’ in 1917, and few 
of us would agree that “un certain roi Hussein, qui avait des fils 


a placer” for this reason “ s’installa un moment ”’ at Mecca. 
ELIZABETH MONROE. 


70*. L’IMpERO. A.O.I. Studi e Documenti Raccolti e Ordinati da 
Tomaso Sillano, Direttore della ‘“‘ Rassegna Italiana.’ 1937. 
(Rome: “ La Rassegna Italiana.” 15 cartee grafici. Lire 35.) 


La Rassegna Italiana, and its editor, Tomaso Sillano, are famous 
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for the publication of a series of volumes each concerned with some 
phase of the development of modern Italy, at home and overseas. 
The latest, which appeared at the end of last year, is devoted to the 
Italian Empire in East Africa, dealing with Eritrea, Somalia and what 
was formerly Abyssinia. Every contributor is an expert in his subject. 
Pariani, Under-Secretary for War, writes on the military campaign 
up to the taking of Addis Ababa, but probably of more interest to 
foreign readers is the short account by Colonello Frabrizio Serra 
(accompanied by an excellent map) of the operations between May 
1936 and March 1937 against the small Abyssinian forces which were 
still in the field. These involved a series of miniature campaigns 
carried out under the greatest difficulties; in some instances even 
pack-animals were unable to negotiate the mountain paths, and the 
troops had to carry their own munitions and supplies. 

Those interested in the financial aspect of the six-year plan will 
find tables giving all particulars of the appropriations for roads, ports, 
hydraulic works, water supplies, mines, health, buildings, land clearance, 
re-afforestation, etc. Agriculture, commerce, industry, colonisation, 
organisation of the armed forces, are among the subjects dealt with, 
while the book ends with chapters on the effect both in Africa and in 
Europe of the creation of a vast Italian Empire. 

Valuable as is this collection of studies and documents, it is inevit- 
ably slightly out of date. For example, the system of the administra- 
tion of justice has already been altered; roads which were in the 
making have been finished; plans have been modified or improved in 
the light of further experience. None the less, as a record of the 
achievements of the first eighteen months of Italian occupation and of 
the fundamental ideas which guided the organisation and development 
of an immense territory, this book will always remain the chief authority. 

MURIEL CURREY. 


71. THE COAST OF BARBARY. By Jane Soames. 1938. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 286 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Miss SOAMEs is to be congratulated upon tackling a subject on 
which no book has appeared in English for many years. She has 
produced a short and simply-written history of the rim of North 
Africa which lies between Egypt and the Atlantic, covering the period 
from the Third Punic War to the present day. 

She is a diffident writer, avoiding enunciations of her own opinion, 
and preferring to supply the reader with several pages of quotation 
from rival authorities. The result may be accurate, but the effect is a 
little colourless. Though she has travelled from Morocco to Libya, 
she lacks the art of conveying first-hand impressions, and her four 
superb photographs are almost the only evidence that she writes from 
personal knowledge of Barbary, and not from histories, press cuttings 
and maps. Her modern chapter is the weakest part of her book, for 
she has failed to grasp certain essentials. She says: ‘‘ The Moslems 
of Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia have been drawn (under French rule) 
into the full current of modern life,’’ but nowhere does she hint that, 
though her dictum may be true of small, compact Tunisia, which boasts 
an awakening peasantry, the traveller who penetrates even fifty miles 
beyond Algiers or Fez begins to realise that it is untrue of two-thirds of 
the Moslem Algerians and four-fifths of the Moroccans. Again, she 
opens her section on politics with the sweeping statement that “‘ the 
native parties in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco have similar complaints 
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and aims.” The misleading impression here given is never fully 
corrected, for though Miss Soames goes on to describe the different party 
programmes, she fails to emphasise the fundamental contrast between 
them, which is that while Tunisians and Moroccans present the stock 
case with which we are familiar in Egypt, Syria and Iraq, and clamour 
for a ‘‘ treaty,’’ the Algerians—unique in the Moslem world—desire 
closer assimilation to a Western Power. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


72. Les ACTES DE MONTREUX. (ABOLITION DES CAPITULATIONS EN 
EcyptTE). Annotésd’aprés les Procés-Verbaux des Séances et les 
notes personnelles des auteurs. 1937. (Courtrai: Jos. Vermaut 
Paris: Pedone. Sm. 8vo. xvi + 253 pp.) 


This volume includes the documents of Montreux in their complete 
form. The most important points are commented upon by the compilers. 


73*. LE RELAzIONI ITALO-EGIZzIANE NELLO SPIRITO DEI NUOVI 
Temri. By Aldo Cassuto. (Estratto dalla ‘‘ Rassegna Itali- 
ana,’ Marzo 1938). 1938. (Rome: “ Rassegna Italiana.” 
8vo. 12 pp.) 

The theme of this article is that, if Egypt wishes to achieve genuine 
independence, she should balance her foreign policy more evenly as 
between Great Britain and Italy. The author makes some shrewd com- 
ments on the Egyptian character, but he over-estimates Italy’s chances 
of winning popularity in Cairo. For instance, he makes the assumption— 
most common in Rome—that the Italians in Egypt are more popular 
than their fellow-foreigners because, being a working class, they live on 
the same level as the Egyptians. The truth is that, because they com- 
pete in the local labour market, they are just as unpopular as are the 
richer Europeans. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


USSR. 


74. EVERYDAY LIFE IN Russia. Compiled by Bertha Malnick. With 
drawings by Pearl Binder. 1938. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 
282 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


In this attractive scrap-book an effort has been made to give a 
cross-section of Russian life and thought by means of extracts from the 
Soviet press, private letters, official announcements, programmes, 
menus, photographs, and printed matter of all kinds. Many people 
might have done this, though they would scarcely have translated the 
Russian letters with the author’s verve. Personally I am disappointed 
to find that Miss Bertha Malnick has chosen to focus all her know- 
ledge of Russia in a compilation, of this kind; however good in itself 
it must be three-fourths propaganda. Few foreigners in recent years 
have had her opportunities of studying Russian life at such close 
quarters. And fewer still have her qualifications for doing it so 
accurately and well. Already a brilliant Russian scholar of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, when she came to Russia in 1929, she has lived as 
the Russians, worked, travelled widely in the U.S.S.R. and taken rest 
there in the last ten years. With this background, it seems a thousand 
pities that she should submerge herself in an impersonal record such 
as this. Moreover, it surely cannot be fairly claimed that the book is 
a “‘ non-political picture of Soviet town-life ’’ when three-fourths of it 
is taken from the rigidly controlled Soviet Press? If only Miss 
Malnick had provided us with a running commentary on the texts of 
her book, how greatly she would have enriched it. Nevertheless, the 
reflection of the trend (if not the full reality) of Soviet life and ideas 
given in this book is immensely stimulating. The enthusiasm for new 
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fields of work, the wide opportunities for men and women of all ages 
to study and progress, the constant experimentation and boundless 
energy revealed here are an inspiration. There is another side to 
Soviet life, as revealed in the long series of political trials and the 
constant persecution of the unorthodox, but there is no mention or 
hint of it in this glamorous picture. 

The Russian letters in this book are delightful. Lyuba writing about 
her first baby and the other “‘ mamas.”’ Nina wailing “ in an absolute 
panic, once more I’m high and dry without a domestic worker. For 
goodness sake take pity on me and find a nice honest girl in your 
village and tell her what a lovely place Moscow is, and that she’ll have 
a good home with me and tickets for the cinema and theatre every 
free day.”’ Children writing about their Zoo and Film and every other 
kind of circle in which they are intensely interested. ‘ At first I 
tamed a baby wolf,” writes thirteen-year-old Borya. ‘‘ Then I worked 
on the hybridisation of chickens.” 

It is irritating that sections of this book, like that on “Clothes,” 
give a completely false picture of the situation in Russia, by emphasising 
such very exceptional features as the “‘ service-bureau,” the ‘‘ dress 
designer,” the “‘ individual order,” where in fact the most homely 
essentials are still a problem for most people. In a book of this kind 
points which are definitely misrepresented by press-cuttings alone 
should, I think, be omitted altogether, unless the author is prepared to 
put the dots on the i’s for the benefit of the reader who has not been to 
Russia. Miss Pearl Binder’s illustrations are crisp and very racy of 
the soil, and photographs like the ‘‘ Child Musicians Practising at Home”’ 
are delightful. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


75*, WOMEN IN THE SoviET East. By Fannina Halle. Translated 
from the German by Margaret M. Green. 1938. (London: 
Martin Secker and Warburg. 8vo. 363 pp. 15s.) 


WHEN the Soviet Government first appeared in Central Asia, it 
was confronted by a most difficult problem in the millions of illiterate, 
veiled and entirely subject women whom centuries of customary ill- 
usage had inured to their lot. This book describes their position in the 
wide area embraced by the Soviet East, from the mouth of the Volga 
to the distant Far-Eastern Pacific coast. It traces their development 
from bondage to freedom and the various institutions established by 
the Soviet Government to serve their interests.. Thousands of young 
women from the ancient cities of Asia, from the steppes and the yurts 
are now studying and working side by side with their men-folk. 
This was not accomplished over-night. Nowhere did the Soviet 
Government encounter more bitter hostility than in Central Asia, 
and the emancipation of women was one of the most active causes 
of that hostility. In the early days of the struggle many women who 
threw aside the veil and tried to adopt the new life proclaimed by the 
Soviet Government paid dearly at the hands of enraged fathers or 
husbands for their temerity. The whole story is well told and illus- 
trated with a great store of local detail. I have never been in Central 
Asia, but I know the cities of the Caucasus and the Black Sea such as 
Batum, Tiflis, Rostov, Baku, which are described here with so much 
glamour. Everything unpleasant or drab has been rubbed out of these 
descriptions. I now close this book wondering how far this process 
has been applied to the rest of the material? Perhaps I am unduly 
sceptical, but there is something suspect about the entire lack of criti- 
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cism of anything Soviet from beginning to end of this otherwise very 
interesting book. VIOLET CONOLLY 


76. THE HIsTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN THE U.S.S.R. Edited by 
M. Gorky, V. Molotov, K. Voroshilov, S. Kirov, A. Zhdanov 
and J. Stalin. VolumeI: The Prelude of the Great Proletarian 
Revolution. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 4to. 
297 Pp. 5s.) 

Tuis is the first volume in the series devoted to the official history 
of the civil war in the U.S.S.R., and covers the period between Lenin’s 
return from abroad in March 1917 and the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government in November of the same year, with two short introductory 
chapters on the events of the preceding three years. The book is ad- 
mirably produced, profusely illustrated with drawings, photographs 
and maps relevant to the times under review, and its unimpeachable 
orthodoxy is guaranteed by the list of distinguished names appearing 
as editors—Messrs. Gorky, Molotov, Voroshilov, Kirov, Zhdanov 
and Stalin. Two of these, Gorky and Kirov, have been claimed as 
victims by the counter-revolution since the book was written. 

If the remainder of the series fulfils the promise of this first volume, 
those responsible for the work will have performed a most valuable 
service by constructing a coherent story out of the chaos and confusion 
of these troubled times, even if, as is inevitable in the circumstances, 
the story is told exclusively from the point of view of one political 
party. The impartial reader will no doubt conclude that the Bol- 
sheviks owed their success in 1917 less to the unerring political wisdom 
of their leaders than to the remorseless pressure of tremendous events 
and to the incredible ineptitude of their opponents. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


77. STALIN ODER TROTZKI? By Max Seydewitz. 1938. (London: 
Malik-Verlag. 8vo. 512 pp.) 


Tuts hook is heavily over-weighted with propaganda. There is no 
serious investigation of facts either in the case of the U.S.S.R. or of 
Trotzky, the two subjects with which it is concerned. The author is a 
former social-democrat and member of the Reichstag, with a very 
natural bias against the Fascist State. In Soviet Russia he sees the 
fulfilment of all humanity’s dreams, and he accordingly accepts all 
the Soviet Government’s pronouncements at their face value. The 
analysis of Germany’s claim to raw materials and territory is quite 
arbitrary, and no more reliable than the author’s assumption that the 
German people’s difficulties spring solely from the monopolistic— 
capitalistic-class basis of the Government. Every phase of Trotzky’s 
political life is examined in detail, and he is automatically found 
wanting since the first day of his association with Lenin and the 
revolutionary movement. “ Trotzki war eine nicht unwichtige 
Persénlichkeit in der Oktober Revolution,” declared Herr Seydewitz, 
with characteristic bias. In view of the dominating réle played by 
Trotzky at this time, such a verdict is ludicrous. As Trotzky can do 
no right in this study, so Stalin can do no wrong. The result is an 
enormous compilation of the commonplaces of pro-Stalin propaganda 
running to 512 pages of uninspired reading. In view of the relevancy 
of Trotzkism in the U.S.S.R. to-day, this minute record of the differences 
between Stalin and Trotzky, however prejudiced, is timely and useful. 

VIOLET CONOLLY. 
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78. THE Story or “S.T. 25.” By Sir Paul Dukes, K.B.E. 1938. 
(London: Cassell. 8vo. 380 pp. 15s.) 

THIs is an amplified version of the author’s Red Dusk and the Morrow, 
which created a sensation when it appeared in 1921. New personalities 
and further exciting incidents have been- introduced, including some 
of the exploits of Captain Agar, V.C. 

The story loses nothing of its freshness in re-telling, and as a tale 
of great courage and often breathless adventure it is a thrilling and 
sometimes a moving book. 

Not only is this one of the most enthralling of secret-service stories, 
but it is a record of considerable documentary value of the early days 
of the Bolshevik revolution. 

When ordinary channels were closed, Dukes was chosen by H.M. 
Government to venture into Russia to report on what was happening, 
and amidst recounting the sequence of effective disguises, perilous 
escapes and anxious journeys, the author gives glimpses of the terrible 
conditions that prevailed from December 1918 until he finally left 
Russia in September rg19. 

In the appendix is reproduced one of his reports to the Government, 
which indicates the importance of those reports as a source of informa- 
tion about the early days of the Soviet régime, the chaos with which 
the newly-formed Government had to contend and the shifts to which 
they were driven in maintaining their hold on the country. 

It is to be hoped that Sir Paul Dukes will find it possible to collect 
and publish a collection of these reports, rather than that they should 
lie neglected in the pigeon-holes of Whitehall. NorMAN NEVILLE. 


79. THE RussIAN WorRKERS’ Own Story. By Boris Silver. 1938. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 251 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author of this book is a Belgian socialist, born and educated in 
Tzarist Russia, who returned to work in Russia in 1934. His reportirig 
of the “ Russian workers’ own story ’”’ is fantastically anti-Stalin in 
tone. Everywhere he seems to have run into nests of people who openly 
jeered at the “ beloved leader’ and made no secret of their cynical 
contempt for the governing Communist clan. With very few excep- 
tions, the Russians who appear in these pages assume that another 
revolution is necessary to re-establish socialist ideals. In all this flood 
of anti-Stalin testimony there is something definitely unconvincing 
and unreal. There can be no doubt that millions of Russians are 
strongly pro-Stalin, whatever may be said about the inspired publicity 
which has greatly contributed to his popularity. Moreover, the 
ramifications of the Ogpu are so widespread and menacing to criticism 
that it is scarcely possible to conceive how all the outspoken sedition 
laconically described by Boris Silver can flourish under its nose. The 
longest chapter in the book describes ‘‘ Little Berditchev,” but at the 
end, one is still very vague as to where “ Little Berditchev”” is. As 
there is little or nothing conclusive about the “ Conclusion,” it might 
well have been omitted. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


80. OBSERVATION IN Russia. By Sidney I. Luck. 1938. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xxi + 339 pp. Ios. 6d.) 
81. Russia IN CHAINS. By Ivan Solonevich. 1938. (London: 
Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 315 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
Observation in Russia is the diary of one of the members of the 
British Expedition which visited Siberia in 1936 to observe the total 
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eclipse of the sun. The author knew pre-War Russia as a boy, and 
his book is constantly enlivened by comparisons between old and new 
Russia and the Soviet and capitalistic world. Passing rapidly through 
Leningrad and Moscow, most of the notes are concerned with Omsk 
and the surrounding country where the Expedition settled down to 
observe the eclipse. Owing to Jntourist restrictions, few travellers 
to-day have Mr. Luck’s opportunity of seeing something first hand 
of a Siberian town, and his notes are a considerable contribution to our 
scanty knowledge. On the large State Farm where the Expedition 
pitched its tent there was much to admire and to deplore. As else- 
where in Russia, housing, clothing and food depended on the status 
of the workers, the agricultural labourers living in miserable squalor 
and poverty. In this most fair-minded chronicle of a three months’ 
sojourn in the U.S.S.R. there are no purple patches and no pontificat- 
ing on Soviet Russia, good or bad. The general impression given by 
Mr. Luck is that in spite of many arbitrary measures, the Soviets 
have aroused the enthusiasm of the majority of the people and are 
tackling a gigantic programme of work with energy and success. A 
book well worth adding to the library of contemporary Russia. 


There is nothing but horrors in Russia in Chains. It is the story 
of the author’s life in a Soviet concentration camp, from which he 
escaped abroad with his son and brother. As an indictment of the 
Soviet system, this terrible chronicle of wanton cruelty entirely defeats 
its own purpose by inflated exaggerations of things outside the con- 
centration camp, easily pricked by the well-informed reader. Con- 
ditions in a Soviet concentration camp may be quite as terrible as 
described here, but it is sheer nonsense to expect anybody to believe 
that the whole of the Soviet Union is to-day inhabited by a seething mass 
of discontented, hungry, miserable people forcibly kept in check by the 
Red Army. This is the worst kind of anti-Soviet propaganda and tends 
to neutralise all adverse criticism of Russia. In the preface the author 
describes himself as a kind of anti-Soviet crusader filled with high hopes 
of overthrowing the Soviet régime, for, as he says, ‘“‘ the path from 
exile to power is but a step” to-day. It may be in the case of men of 
the calibre of Lenin or Mussolini, but they were above all realists. 
Like many another White Russian, M. Solonevich lulls himself into 
a state of false optimism by turning away from the varied realities of 
life in the Soviet Union. Nothing can be achieved by this kind of 
windy extravaganza. Masaryk is mentioned among the strong men 
who have risen in our time from exile to power. In the second part 
of this work, which is to follow, the author would do well to remember 
the scrupulous veracity of the great old man of Czechoslovakia in 


pleading the Czech cause during its long day of adversity. 
VIOLET CONOLLY. 


82. HISTOIRE DE LA RusSIE ET DE L’U.R.S.S. By Edouard Petit. 
1937. (Lyon: E. Petit. 8vo. xiv + 425 pp. 35 /rs.) 

THERE are two Monsieur Petits: the detached observer who writes 
the introduction, and the ardent patriot who draws the conclusion. 
And both are sincere. The reader should have no difficulty in recognis- 
ing which of the two is addressing him at the moment. As a technique 
for conveying the atmosphere of Soviet Russia, this duality is admirable. 
One oscillates between objective portrayal and subjective reflection, 
with the borderline between the real and the unreal not sharply defined. 
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The method is rather over-done in the case of Lenin, who is referred 
to on some occasions as a Jew, and at other times as the son of a Russian 
nobleman. 

The author makes no claim to a profound study of authorities. 
Admitting ignorance of the language, he draws his knowledge from 
other sources. He visited Soviet Russia in 1936, and his observations 
are acute and impartial. These occupy the second half of the book, 
and the fifty pages on Moscow are a genuine contribution. The almost 
hopeless task of indicating the cost of living and the value of the 
currency is undertaken in a manner which will be appreciated. And 
there is an excellent table of the population after page 144 which 
illustrates that Russia was an Empire, is a Union and has various 
possibilities ahead. 

The first part is the historical background, and half of it is devoted 
to pre-Revolutionary Russia. One suspects that the period from 
Kerensky to Stalin has been compiled from material supplied by the 
present authorities. In any case, it supports the author’s thesis that 
Russia is reproducing the same process as France followed in her 
Revolution. Communism has now been abandoned in favour of 
sovietism, which is treated as a stage on the way to bourgeoise 
democracy. 

It is a book written by a Frenchman for Frenchmen, and the reader 
will find as much to enlighten him about modern France as about 
Soviet Russia. H. FosTER ANDERSON. 


83*. 20 JAHRE SOWJETMACHT: Materialen iiber den sozialistischen 
Aufbau und iiber das politische, kulturelle und wirtschaftliche 
Leben der Sowjetunion. Edited by G. Friedrich and F. Lang. 
1938. (Strasbourg: Editions Prométhée. Sm. 8vo. 318 pp. 
Tables. 10 frs.) 

A sUB-TITLE of this volume calls it a “‘ Handbook on the political, 
economic and cultural structure of the U.S.S.R.” This claim is 
justified by the numerous, although individually brief, chapters, which 
do indeed cover every aspect of life in the Soviet Union, ranging from 
Industry, Agriculture and Finance to the Red Army and the Com- 
munist Party, and concluding with the Theatre, the Cinema and 
Sport. Statistical Appendices give figures supporting and supple- 
menting the material in the main body of the book, while diagrams 
describe the territorial divisions of the U.S.S.R., its economic and 
political organisation. 

The treatment throughout is slight, and so entirely uncritical as to 
give a misleadingly favourable impression of present-day life in the 
Soviet Union. The dearth of information on contemporary develop- 
ments in that country is, however, so acute that even a biassed account 
of them acquires a “scarcity value,” and is sure of a welcome from 
all who desire to keep in touch with these developments. 

MARGARET MILLER. 


84. Russia—wiTH OPEN Eyes. By Paul Winterton. 1937. 
(London : Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd., for the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. 8vo. 48 pp. Is.) 


Mr. WINTERTON went to Russia in 1937 to report “ on the internal 
situation ’’ for the News Chronicle. He was specially interested in the 
standard of living of the Russian workers, the reported “‘ drift back to 
capitalism,” the stories of public unrest current in England at the time 
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of the Red Army trial, the public attitude to the new Constitution and 
to peace and war. This pamphlet incorporates articles originally 
printed in the News Chronicle. Like all who have visited Russia in 
1936-37, Mr. Winterton was impressed by the spectacular improvement 
in the workers’ standard of living, and I entirely agree with him. 
When he passes to a detailed review of “‘ How the Soviet Worker 
Lives,” taking the lowest paid worker with 125 roubles a month as 
the criterion and comparing him with a British unemployed man, I 
think the picture is very highly coloured in favour of such a Soviet 
worker. As food and clothes prices now stand in the U.S.S.R. such 
a man could scarcely feed and clothe himself, and if there was a family, 
the situation would be far worse than for the British unemployed. 
It cannot be assumed—as Mr. Winterton does—that the children 
would be in a créche “ well fed for a nominal payment.”’ This is the 
Soviet ideal, but there are still far from enough créches to look after 
all the children requiring them. Nor can it be assumed that they 
would all get a free holiday in a State rest-home. Only workers given 
a putévka or pass by the Trade Unions for some special service or 
health reason are admitted free. Unskilled labourers and their families 
are at present little in evidence in such places, which can at most only 
accommodate a very small proportion of Russia’s millions. It is 
surely incredibly naive on Mr. Winterton’s part to expect to get reliable 
information on delicate points of Soviet internal policy from Russians, 
casually met and interrogated. Yet he quotes information collected 
in this way, in a country where nobody is free to criticise the régime with 
impunity, as if no further confirmation were needed. Though the 
tone of this pamphlet is cool and impartial, it is in the main a piece of 
special pleading for the U.S.S.R. (as befits its publication under the 
auspices of the Friends of the Soviet Union). How otherwise explain 
the author’s nonchalant acceptance of the eerie methods of Soviet 
justice (even supposing that all the victims were genuine conspirators 
against the State), or his capacity for persuading himself by the most 
superficial inquirics, as in the case of the virtual suspension of the 
Constitution or Stalin’s position as dictator, that what the Govern- 
ment says is so? VIOLET CONOLLY. 


85. TWENTY YEARS AFTER: LIFE IN THE U.S.S.R. To-Day. By 
Hubert Lee. 1937. (London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 
172 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

This is an unblushing puff of the Soviet Government’s activities since 
the Revolution, by a member of the Communist Party. Like all Soviet 
propagandists, the author seems incapable of describing Soviet achieve- 
ment in a setting of sober serious reality, or of admitting any of the harsher 
aspects of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is roses all the way in the 
U.S.S.R., unrelieved misery in the rest of the world. Soviet Russia has 
many big things to her credit, but the elimination of any reference to the 
human suffering, difficulties, hitches, . . . all also part of the picture of 
Soviet life for the last twenty years, defeats its own purpose by arousing 
considerable scepticism about the entire panegyric. V1oLET CONOLLY. 


86*. THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1937. By R. Flenley. Re- 
print from University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
Oct. 1937. 


87*. THE UNION OF SOVIET SOcIALIST Repustics. [Life in Other 
Lands Series.| By Hebe Spaull. 1938. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 63 pp. Is. 6d.) 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


88. THE PRocEss OF CHANGE IN THE OTTOMAN Empire. By Wilbur 
W. White. 1937. (University of Chicago Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 8vo. ix + 313 pp. 16s.) 


THE object of Dr. White’s thesis is to study the processes of imperial 
disruption and State-making in the working, as illustrated by the history 
of the Ottoman Empire, and to show what were the factors which 
brought about the changes, how they acted, and the resulting legal 
situations until the splitting-off fractions attained to full national 
sovereignty or to their present conditions. A secondary object, arising 
out of the first, is to show the extent to which the process of change by 
“‘ war and illegality ’’ has been replaced—especially after the European 
War—by more peaceful procedures. This in turn leads up to a short 
discussion of the possibility of making permanent provision for peaceful 
change—too short, indeed, to do more than merely outline an ideal. 

So far as the factual content of the book is concerned, it does not 
add in any material particular to what is already available in other 
publications; but it puts together in a convenient form, and with 
scrupulous accuracy in facts, dates and figures, the main stages in the 
political development of the Near and Middle East. The thread of 
legal argument upon which the chapters are strung together is, it must 
be admitted, a little tenuous. The map which serves as frontispiece 
itself raises some interesting legal questions, and in particular one 
searches the text of the book in vain for an explanation why Yaman 
is shown as a “ Protectorate or Colony”’ under Arab rule. 

H. A. R. G. 


89. LA Fin pu MANDAT FRANCAIS EN SYRIE ET AU LIBAN. By 
J. M. Jones. 1938. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 152 pp.) 

After long introductions on the establishment of the French mandates 

in Syria and the termination of the British mandate in Iraq, the author 

gives a succinct narrative of the Franco-Syrian negotiations since 1933 

and of the complications over Alexandretta, the Alawites, the Druses 


and Tripoli, and indicates the problems which are still to be solved. 
H. A. R. G. 


g0. OSTTURKISTAN ZWISCHEN DEN GROSSMACHTEN: Ein Beitrag 
zur Wirtschaftskunde Osttiirkistans. By Dr. Fuad Kazak. 
[Osteuropdische Forschungen, Neue Folge, Band 23.] 1937. 
(K6nigsberg and Berlin: Ost-Europa Verlag. 8vo. viii + 160 
PP.) 

Tuis is a useful study of general conditions in Sin Kiang to-day. 
There are chapters on the political development, economics, trade, 
transport and foreign relations of the country. The author has drawn 
on a wide range of documentary material, chiefly in Russian, German 
and English, and his well-arranged, comprehensive bibliography should 
assist all students less familiar with the subject than Dr. Kazak. The 
ever-increasing Soviet influence in this remote Chinese province is 
many times stressed, and nowhere more emphatically than in the con- 
cluding paragraph. Through her activities in East Turkistan, Soviet 
Russia has reached the maximum economic and political influence 
possible without open annexation, which seems unlikely owing to the 
risk of political complications with Japan. East Turkistan can no 
longer be regarded as a barrier between British and Russian spheres 
of influence, as was the case in the post-War years. It tends more 
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and more to become a Soviet-Russian and Japanese frontier zone, 
where the conflicting claims of Soviet Russia and Japan may be the 
determining factor in the future. VIOLET CONOLLY. 


gI. ESSAI SUR LA CONDITION DES ETRANGERS EN IRAN. Par Abdollah 
Moazzami. 1937. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 275 pp. 65 /rs.) 


THIS work comprises two parts: a historical survey of the position 
of foreigners in Iran from the Achemenid period down to the present 
day, and an analysis of their present legal position. The treatment of the 
historical part, which includes the judicial reforms of Davar culminating 
in the civil code of 1928, is brief and not particularly informative. The 
author outlines the general history of the capitulations, the origin of 
which he attributes to the Treaty of Turkomanchai, without perhaps 
giving sufficient importance to the fact that the capitulations were a 
natural growth from Islamic law, and that the Treaty of Turkomanchai 
merely confirmed and regularised immunities which foreigners had 
long since enjoyed in Iran. 

In the second and main part of the book much space is devoted to 
an exposition of international law, which the author compares with 
Iranian law. He points out that the latter is as liberal as, and in 
some cases more liberal than, the former. The status of the individual 
and the corporation is dealt with, the former at some length. The 
author is concerned only with the legal position, and gives no indication 
of the actual working of the various regulations. 

In a concluding chapter Moazzami states that the position of 
foreigners in Iran is dependent upon the very nature of Persian 
civilisation from remote centuries. While this may well be so, he 
has only indicated very briefly the survival of ancient Persian 


traditions and has done little to substantiate his theory. 
ANN K. S. LAMBTON. 


INDIA 


g2. His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF BIKANER: A_ Biography. 
By K. M. Panikkar. 1937. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
xv + 412 pp. 18s.) 

Tuis biography of one of the best known Indian Princes is a well- 
written account of a most interesting career. The writer has had full 
access to the State records, and is, besides, in a position to have become 
personally acquainted with the character and outlook of the Maharaja. 
We are enabled to see the character of this model ruler develop as he 
meets with one difficult situation after another. The position of the 
Maharaja of Bikaner was not originally a very favourable one, for 
many reasons. When His Highness, who had succeeded while still 
in his seventh year, assumed ruling powers, the State was in an im- 
poverished condition and, owing to the scanty rainfall and the want of 
proper communications, much exposed to famine. The administration 
was antiquated, and the feudal Chiefs encroached on the preroga- 
tives of their sovereign. The writer further blames the Govern- 
ment of India for having endeavoured on various occasions to fetter 
the exercise by the young Maharaja of his ruling powers and for having 
listened too much to discontented elements within the State. 

His Highness has, however, provided a satisfactory system of 
administration in which the nobles have their place, but not undue 
predominance. Railways and roads have come into existence, and 
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against great difficulties (as Bikaner has no rivers) a canal has been 
constructed irrigating one thousand square miles. But His Highness 
has not confined his activities to his own State, but has played an 
important part in the constitutional development of India as a whole. 
According to his biographer, the Maharaja has on two important 
occasions suggested the lines on which subsequent changes have been 
made—namely, before the Montagu—Chelmsford reforms and the 
Round Table Conference. While sympathising with the claims of 
Indian politicians for fuller self-government, His Highness remains 
a wary and redoubtable champion of the Indian Princes who have been 
brought into closer collaboration by the Chamber of Princes in the 
creation of which he took a leading part. An ex-Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, has contributed a preface and an appreciation of the 
Maharaja by a distinguished retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service, Sir Walter Lawrence, has been appended by way of epitome. 
This work should appeal to all interested in India, and a copy of it 
should be in every library. H. S. CHATFIELD. 


93*. THE CHURCH TAKES Root In Inp1A._ By Basil Mathews. 1938. 
(London: Edinburgh House Press. Sm. 8vo. 160 pp. Bibl. 
2s.) 

Gives a “picture of the swiftly growing Christian community in 
India,’’ whose influence is already out of all proportion to its numbers and 
whose membership increases with such startling speed. Mr. Mathews 
particularly sets out to convey an impression of “the complex of 
human relations which gives such inexhaustible fascination to the 
Indian village—the inevitable foundation of the new India, as of the old.’’ 
He has spent only a few months in India, but has studied her life for many 
years and is convinced that such a study, combined with a sympathetic 
approach, is as likely to give one knowledge and understanding as a 
lifetime spent exclusively among the British ruling “ caste.”’ 


AFRICA 


94*. Conco PAsT AND PRESENT. By Alfred D. Stonelake. [World 
Dominion Survey Series.| 1937. (London: World Dominion 
Press. 8vo. 202 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THE Protestant missions in the Congo celebrate their diamond 
jubilee in 1938, and this book gives a review of the organisation they 
have built up in sixty years. A glance at the map shows how widely 
it is distributed, while the Appendices contain useful statistics. The 
centre of the early Roman Catholic Mission at San Salvador, in what 
was then known as the Kingdom of Kongo, is now in Angola, and is 
therefore outside the scope of the book. The Congo was to all intents 
and purposes a heathen land when the Baptist pioneers entered it. 
Since then the Roman missions have greatly increased, and now 
largely out-number the Protestant. They have had official recognition 
and support, and some of the money paid to the Vatican on the settle- 
ment of the Roman question has been spent in the Congo. They 
have now 255 major missions stations, whereas the Protestants have 
only 167. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


95*. TANGLED Justice. By C. Clifton Roberts. Edited for the 
Royal African Society by R. Nicholson and Major G. St. J. 
Orde Browne. 1937. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 157 pp.) 


Mr. CLIFTON ROBERTS, who was a valued member of Chatham 
House, wrote this book before he died in 1935, and it has now been 
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published without alteration. It has therefore to be read with this 
fact in mind. But this does not reduce the value of the book, because 
it deals with the principles on which Africans should be administered. 
Moreover, whatever Mr. Roberts has written is from his own personal 
experience, his desire being to contribute to a lessening of the mis- 
understandings and vexations that have arisen in introducing European 
standards into Africa. The Rev. E. W. Smith contributes an intro- 
duction. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


96*. LE Toco: pays d’influence francaise. By Général Maroix. 
1938. (Paris: Larose. 8vo. 136 pp. Map, illus.) 

GENERAL MAROIX was in command of the French troops sent to 
Dahomey in the spring of 1914 to quell a native rebellion, who were 
thus by pure chance, at the outbreak of war, stationed on the borders 
of Togoland, and who effected the occupation of that territory in 
co-operation with British troops from the Gold Coast. A prefatory 
note explains that a volume originally intended simply as a history 
of the campaign was later found to be incomplete without some account 
of the country, its earlier history, and its development under the 
German and French administrations. The introductory matter, 
though very brief, is useful for purposes of reference, particularly the 
outline of German legislation on which material is not easily accessible. 
The section on the development of the territory under France is even 
more shortly treated. As reasons against the restoration of the 
colony to Germany the writer gives the small volume of German 
trade with it both before and after the War, its unsuitability for white 
settlement and lack of mineral wealth, and the fact that it forms a 
geographical and ethnic unit with Dahomey. be. WEATR. 


97. A SHorT History oF Nicerta. By C. R. Niven. 1937. 
(London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. x + 262 pp. 3s. 9d.) 

Tuis history, intended for use in Nigerian middle schools, gives a 
summary of the political history of those tribes for which records are 
available, followed by an account of the relations of European powers 
with the West Coast of Africa and the gradual extension of British 
authority in Nigeria culminating in the assumption of the Protectorate ; 
the main achievements of British administration are shortly described. 
An interesting chapter deals with the exploration of the Niger. The 
metaphorical riches of the English language might perhaps have been 
more carefully tempered to the needs of the African schoolboy reader ; 
one wonders what he will make of ‘‘ The diverse peoples stood at the 
threshold of a united and peaceful future,” or “ The Nigeria Regiment 
won its spurs in modern warfare.” He may also be puzzled by the 
fact that Bornu is not shown on the general map, and that Bussa 
appears only in a small scale map in which hardly any of the places 
mentioned in the chapter on explorations are marked. 

L. P. Marr. 
UNITED STATES 


g8. AMERICAN FOREIGN Policy IN CANADIAN RELATIONS. By 
James Morton Callahan. 1937. (New York and London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. x-+ 576 pp. 20s.) 

Mr. CALLAHAN’s study of the foreign policy of the United States 
towards Canada covers the period from the revolution of 1774 to the 
present time. It is based on a wide study of original materials and 
secondary works, and will remain a standard book of reference on the 
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subject. The arrangement is a chronological one, which is probably 
necessary in general, but is carried rather far in detail. Two con- 
secutive pages, which are not an unfair example of the whole, contain 
eight original paragraphs, of which six begin with dates. 

Readers will be grateful to Mr. Callahan for refraining from the 
often-repeated statements about the ‘‘ unguarded frontier” and two 
hundred years of peace. He has shown the true picture, which is 
one of progress from an era when annexation of Canada was a powerful 
motive in the United States, to the gradual development of an ac- 
ceptance of the international boundary and a mutual respect of each 
country for the other. His chapter on the antecedents of the war of 
1812 is a good corrective to the lingering belief that that war was 
primarily caused by the British blockade. 

The establishment of a Canadian Legation at Washington gives 
the author occasion to refer to “‘ the long period in which all negotia- 
tions in regard to American—Canadian questions were complicated and 
embarrassed by the necessity of constant reference to the British 
Imperial Government in London.” As a comment on the period 
before Confederation this is somewhat puzzling, for one can hardly 
picture the original British provinces as conducting foreign policy 
when (at least before 1850) they had not even reached the stage of 
autonomy in local affairs. In reference to the period after Con- 
federation such a comment has another significance. Mr. Callahan 
shows the difference that arose between the British and the Canadian 
representative in the negotiation of the Washington Treaty of 1871, 
and in the case of the Alaska boundary dispute. It still remains 
problematical, however, whether negotiations conducted purely by the 
Canadian Government would have produced more acceptable results. 

The value of Mr. Callahan’s book is primarily as a study of diplo- 
matic or political relations. He is less concerned with the analysis 
of motives or conditions in the two countries. Some of his brief 
descriptions of Canadian internal affairs are not very happy. For 
example, it is hardly accurate to say that “‘ the roots of the rebellion 
of 1837 may be found in a series of controversies resulting from 
inherent defects in the blundering British Constitutional Act of 1791 
which divided Canada into two separate provinces and thereby pre- 
vented the coalescing of French and British Stock” (p. 162). Lord 
Durham did not recommend “complete responsible government ” 
(p. 171), but only in purely Canadian affairs. The North-West was 
not “‘Canadian’”’ in 1867, and the Hudson’s Bay Company had a 
different status in Ruperts’ Land from that in the rest of the area 
(p. 309). It might, perhaps, have been helpful to say something of 
United States’ capital in Canada, instead of leaving it to the last 
paragraph of the book; and, finally, there might well have been more 
stress on the Monroe doctrine and Pan-Americanism. 

Such comments are intended more to indicate the scope of the 
book than to stand as major criticisms. Mr. Callahan’s theme is the 
conduct of foreign policy; and, if he interprets foreign policy more 
narrowly than some students might, he covers his chosen field with 
detachment and accurate scholarship. G. DE T. GLAZEBROOK. 


g9. COLONIAL POLICIES OF THE UNITED StaTEs. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. 1937. (London: Nelson. 8vo. 204 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Ear y last year Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, one of the most 
attractive figures in American public life, delivered the Watson Chair 
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Lectures on ‘“‘ The United States of America as a Colonial Power,” 
and upon these lectures this book is based. Colonel Roosevelt was 
Governor of Puerto Rico from October 1929 to January 1932, when 
he was appointed Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, a post 
which he held until March 1933. As the only American who has 
served as the chief executive of both of the principal overseas terri- 
tories of the United States, he should have something valuable to say. 
But although interestingly written, his book contains almost nothing 
that is new. It is a superficial study, and none too well planned ; 
indeed, some of the book seems scarcely relevant to the main topic. 
The chapter on Puerto Rico nowhere gets to grips with the funda- 
mental problems of that island, and the same is true of the chapter 
on the Philippines. This is merely a popular outline, written, un- 
fortunately, with little time-sense and with an inexcusable disregard 
for historical accuracy. However, the last chapter—a review of the 
present-day situation in and the future prospects of both territories— 
is of more value. Iror B. POWELL. 


100. THE RECOVERY PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 1937. 
(London: Faber and Faber; Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 8vo. xiv-+ 709 pp. 18s.) 


THis work, which is the result of the collaboration of a number 
of experts, is an attempt at a thorough-going analysis of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Part I draws a general picture of the world 
in depression and of the upward trend noticeable from 1933 on. 
Against this background Part II describes in considerable detail the 
course of the depression in the United States and its effect upon the 
American economy. Part III is entitled ‘‘ Readjustments Required 
for Recovery,” its final chapter attempting a general appraisal of the 
current situation and classifying factors in it as either “‘ favourable”’ or 
“unfavourable.” 

Of particular interest is a suggested ‘integrated programme 
designed to promote further recovery.” The ultimate goal is the com- 
plete elimination of unemployment and an increase in the standard 
of living. Certain “essential requirements’ for such a programme 
are enumerated. They include a balanced federal budget, the con- 
tinuance of the present policy with regard to gold, the stabilisation 
of foreign exchange, more reciprocal trade agreements, the maintenance 
of “‘ the generally favourable ratio of prices and wages,” the retention 
of the existing hours of labour, the elimination of all industrial practices 
tending toward restriction of output, and, finally, “shifting the 
emphasis in agricultural policy from restricted output and rising 
prices to the abundant furnishing of the supplies of raw material and 
foodstuffs required by gradually expanding markets.” 

As may be gathered from the above, the work is a tabulation of 
the facts resulting from an amazing amount of research, occasionally 
embellished by an excursion into the economic theories involved. A 
serious discussion of the New Deal taken as an organic economic and 
political whole is lacking. As a result the reader is left with a feeling 
that, while he has picked up a lot of information, he is little the wiser 
for it. The suggested programme for further recovery is particularly 
disappointing. One could imagine the first five suggestions being put 
into effect without materially altering the prevailing situation. Items 
six and seven suggest a reversion to pre-depression days, completely 
overlooking the fact that such a state of affairs was at least partly 
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responsible for the depression. What would happen to the farming 
population if such a policy were carried out? Can the United States 
be economically healthy with a diseased agriculture? Is the thing 
politically feasible ? 

In conclusion, it seems to the reviewer that this work raises more 
questions than it answers. If such was the intention of its authors, 
it is an almost unqualified success. LornE T. MorGan. 


ror. THE DottaR: A Study of the “ New” National and Inter- 
national System. By John Donaldson. 1937. (New York 
and London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xix + 271 pp. 
16s.) 

Tuis book is a useful record of the monetary measures taken in 
the United States between the spring of 1933 and the autumn of 1936, 
and of the effects, internal and external, of the devaluation of the dollar. 
In so far as the devaluation was deliberate, the author shows that the 
consequences were in many ways different from what was intended, 
and this leads him to some conservative conclusions regarding the 
efficacy of monetary management in curing depressions. The main 
object of dollar devaluation was to raise prices internally, but at the 
end of 1936 prices had risen by less than 20 per cent., compared with 
an external depreciation of the dollar of 40 per cent.; and the rise of 
prices was by no means uniform. Indeed, the rise in prices was greatest 
for those agricultural commodities which were most influenced by the 
non-monetary factor of restriction schemes. The basis of credit was 
automatically enlarged, gold flowed in from 1934 onwards and yet 
the volume of credit in use increased but slowly until 1935. The 
stimulation of dollar devaluation upon exports was small; imports 
rose as well, and in 1936 the United States actually had a passive 
trade balance. 

This book is addressed to experts, and therefore less space might 
perhaps have been devoted to definitions and re-statements of current 
monetary theories, and more to the circumstances giving rise to dollar 
devaluation, the political pressure of an over-indebted farming com- 
munity and the breakdown of the banking system. The reader may 
be tempted to draw his own conclusion that the artificial rising of the 
price of gold to $35 an ounce was more than was needed, and that if 
the dollar had been left free to find its own level the international 
stabilisation of currencies in some form was practical business at the 
London Conference in June 1933. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


102. AMERICA GROPES FOR Peace. By Harold B. Hinton. 1938. 
(Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Company. 8vo. 
vii + 214 pp. Illus. $2.00.) 

TuHIs review, for American readers, of recent events in Europe 
which have a direct influence on American policy, is straightforward, 
graphically written and gives on the whole a fair picture. Two 
points, however, require modification. Mr. Hinton quotes on p. 147 
the Nazi suggestion that the German language is forbidden in Prague 
and that Germans are not eligible to hold public office, but does not 
make it clear how fantastically untrue the suggestion is. On p. 127 
Mr. Hinton states that the World War “ was facilitated, if not caused, 
by the increasing rivalry between Germany and Great Britain in the 
world’s foreign trade.” Without going over much-trodden ground, 
it is safe to say that this view is wide of the mark. 
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Mr. Hinton deals faithfully with the recent outbreak of “ inter- 
national immorality’ in international relationships and with the 
revival of piracy in the Mediterranean. The futility of the Neutrality 
Acts recently passed in the United States is exposed. The chapters 
on “‘ The Far East ” and the “ Virus of Autocracy ”’ are well balanced 
and interesting. Mr. Hinton pays a well-deserved tribute to the policy 
of reciprocal trade treaties inaugurated by Mr. Hull in 1934, and to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Chicago speech in the autumn of 1937, which he 
places in its true perspective. But he does not make it clear what 
he thinks the next step should be. The book has good maps and 
illustrations. C. WALEY COHEN. 


103. From BRYAN TO STALIN. By William Z. Foster. 1937. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 8vo. 352 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


From Bryan to Stalin is the political autobiography of William Z. 
Foster, who has been three times Presidential candidate for the Com- 
munist Party in the U.S.A. Foster, influenced by a visit to France 
in 1910, has ever since favoured the policy of penetrating Conservative 
Trade Unions with militant workers. The support which he received 
for this policy from the Red International of Labour Unions in 1921, 
and the opposition which Lenin had expressed to dual unionism, were 
largely responsible for Foster’s conversion to Communism. The 
struggle between Foster and Gompers is analogous to the conflict 
of John L. Lewis with William Green, but the detailed descriptions of 
the unionisation of the meat-packing industry during the War and of 
the famous steel strike of I9g19 are perhaps less interesting than the 
account of Communist activities in the Trade Unions. Foster has 
long since given up his trust in Syndicalism, and he thinks it is now 
the duty of the Trade Union movement to take the lead in the forma- 
tion of a great national Farmer—Labour Party. The book might have 
been pruned with advantage. One grows a little tired of “ boring 
from within” and of the “ toiling masses’ even when they become 
the “ masses of toilers.”’ JANE RENDEL. 


LATIN AMERICA 


104*. LATIN AMERICA: Its Place in World Life. By Samuel Guy 
Inman. 1937. (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company. 8vo. 
vi + 462 pp. $3.75.) 

THE merit of Mr. Inman’s book lies in the fact that it deals in detail 
with subjects that are often quite inadequately treated in general works 
on the region. There is an admirable account of student life, of the 
organisation of labour, and of the main political tendencies. Economic 
interests, which ordinarily loom large in such treatises, are only dis- 
cussed in so far as they affect the social and political life of the republics. 

The book is based on the assumption that North and Latin America 
are in most respects fundamentally different regions with different 
backgrounds, and that as these differences will remain, it is vitally 
important for these two Americas to understand each other. This can 
be achieved not only through political agreement, but also through 
cultural contact, and better acquaintance with the characteristics of 
Latin-American life. Serious obstacles to such understanding reside in 
foreign intervention, economic imperialism, and such activities as those 
of the agents for armament firms. The methods of the latter and the 
mischief thus caused are the subject of an illuminating discussion, to 
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which it would be interesting to see a reasoned reply. Mr. Inman is at 
times a little hard on the capitalists and lending banks, and fails to make 
necessary discriminations. But he brings out vividly the basis of 
insecurity, covered often by adulation and bribery, on which some 
financial deals have been conducted. While, for example, Juan Leguia, 
the son of the late President of Peru, was receiving $405,000 to secure 
official approval of a loan, the United States’ ambassador allowed him- 
self 4 be publicly quoted as saying of the father ‘‘ After God comes 
‘a. ”? 


The newer nationalism, the respective appeals of Fascism and 
Communism, the question of immigration in relation to the demands of 
Europe, and many other subjects, are briefly discussed. To have 
compressed all this material into one volume, even though a substantial 
one, is an achievement in itself; and the detail and insight with which 
successive subjects are analysed entitles the work to be regarded as one 
of the most useful which have appeared in its class for many years. 

KENNETH GRUBB. 


105*. RELIGION INCENTRAL AMERICA. By KennethG.Grubb. [World 
Dominion Survey Series.| 1937. (London: World Dominion 
Press. 8vo. 147 pp. [Illus., maps, tables. 5s.) 


THE title of this volume cannot be said to be justified by its contents. 
Its scope is limited, with some slight exception in the way of notes on 
historical subjects, to a detailed account of the present status of some 
twenty evangelising bodies working in different parts of the five 
Republics of Central America, as well as British Honduras and Panama 
(both in the Canal Zone and in the Republic of Panama). These are the 
only Christian activities dealt with in this summary, and omissions may 
strike readers familiar with regions between Mexico and Colombia, as, 
for instance, in the case of the Cuna Indians of Darien; the only 
missionary work mentioned is that of a former lady evangelist and her 
successor. 

Most of the organizations referred to derive support from head- 
quarters in the United States. The American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society, the American Bible Society, the Friends Church of Cali- 
fornia, the Presbyterian Church in the United States, Moravians, 
the Salvation Army, and Seventh Day Adventists, are among workers 
in a field that includes indigenous folk of the country, negroes from the 
West Indies, East Indians, Chinese, and people of partly Spanish blood. 
To-day, there is one evangelical Christian to every 78 of the population, 
it is stated. 

Appendices and charts are adequate to their purpose; outlines of 
maps need accurate revision. L. E. Joyce. 


106*. LAND OF TO-MORROW: a story of South America. By R. W. 
Thompson. 1937. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 459 pp. 
16s.) 

THis is a disappointing book. The author travelled in Argentina, 
Paraguay and Bolivia during the Chaco War, but he did not visit the 
actual fighting forces; nor, in spite of his impressions, was he ever in 
very remote places. There are the usual errors. The gentleman who 
ran launches up the Beni to join the Amazon certainly deserved men- 
tion. The author’s wife is not the first Englishwoman to have visited 
the Chaco; an English lady did this in 1893. The failure to build 
the Madera (stc)-Mamore railroad in the eighties is stated, but not the 
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success in 1913. On the other hand, a map which purports to show 
(inter alia) Bolivia’s railways, credits that country, in the best South 
American manner, with some 500 miles which it does not possess. 

The book (except for a useful summary of the Chaco War at the end) 
mainly consists of conversations spun out at much length. Some people, 
however, who have a most intimate knowledge of general conditions, 
are either ignored or dismissed in a few lines. On the other hand, the 
book is redeemed by the really brilliant descriptions (in a few telling 
phrases) of natural phenomena and well-known types of settlers and 
adventurers. These characterisations at once create a feeling of 
sympathetic recognition among those familiar with the region. 

“TI am no photographer,’’ remarks the author on p. 192; the 
illustrations, with one or two notable exceptions, bear this out— 
assuming that they were taken by him. KENNETH GRUBB. 


THE FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


107*. EASTERN INDUSTRIALISATION AND ITs EFFECT ON THE WEST. 
By G. E. Hubbard. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 
1938. (Oxford University Press, for Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 8vo. xx -+ 418 pp. 18s.; to Members of 
the R.I.1.A., 15s.) 

Harp iy had Mr. Hubbard’s book appeared than the outbreak of 
the Sino-Japanese War upset the assumption that the Far East would 
remain at peace. He has boldly tackled the task of revising his work 
for this second edition. Naturally he could not carry revision to the 
prophetic plane, so in adjusting the chapters on China he has recast 
them to bring them into line with the “‘ major economic developments 
which occurred in the interval between the date of the first publication 
of the book in 1935’ and the outbreak in 1937. He has felt impelled 
by the new conditions to omit the discussion of the effects of Eastern 
Industrialisation on trade relationships in the British Commonwealth. 
Specially valuable in preserving the original authority of the book is 
the rewriting of the chapters on Japan with the help of Professor 
N. Skene Smith of Tokyo University. Of the effect of the conflict 
Mr. Hubbard observes that the chief factors are the destruction of 
industrial capital in China, war strain on Japan’s industry and finance, 
and political changes in Far Eastern territories. The answers to 
those questions cannot yet be gauged. Ee. H. 


r08*, JAPAN IN CHINA. By T. A. Bisson. 1938. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8vo. 417 pp., map. I2s. 6d.) 

I0g*. JAPAN’S GAMBLE IN CHINA. By Freda Utley. 1938. (Secker 
and Warburg. 8vo. xi-+ 302 pp., bibl. 6s.) 

Ir Miss Utley would sit at Mr. Bisson’s feet to learn something of 
his careful methods of documentation, her technique would improve 
without necessarily impairing her vivid portrayal of events. Her close 
study of Japan’s economic and political structure, influenced though 
it be by a clear distaste for the capitalist system, gives her survey value. 
Eagerness to make certain points which, it must be confessed, have 
their significance, leads her to an airy disregard of incidental facts, 
and so exposes her to criticism. She may be right in her assertion that 
the British Press in July 1937 failed to realise the true significance of 
events in North China. She is patently wrong in developing the theme 
by suggesting that the British ‘ Conservative Press ’’ only changed its 
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tone when the war spread to Shanghai and “‘ the immense loss of British 
property in the aerial bombardment by the Japanese, the shooting of 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, the deliberate firing on British gun- 
boats by the Japanese navy and the clear evidence that Japan had no 
intention of respecting British interests ’’ were grasped so that “as 
early as August 2oth the leading article in The Times struck a new 
note.” The shooting of Sir Hughe occurred on August 26th. If 
Miss Utley had included in her bibliography the daily Press circulating 
in the Far East, she would have known that by August 16th Reuter 
had telegraphed copious extracts from British newspaper comments 
which, although legitimately solicitous for British interests, were 
uncompromising in condemning and recognising the aggression of 
Japanese militarism. To quote only from The Times which Miss Utley 
regards as a belated critic of Japanese aims, its comment on August 
16th, virtually the first possible date on which it could have dealt with 
the Shanghai affair, contained the following : 

““To those who attach more importance to Japanese actions rather than to 
Japanese declarations of policy it seems pretty clear that the incidents of which 
the Japanese Government complains have been, if not deliberately provoked, at 
any rate welcomed and exploited as facilitating the detachment of another big 
slice of Chinese territory.” 

Miss Utley has such admirable intentions that it is distressing to 
find this uncritical impulsiveness marring her work. She recalls, 
for example, that Japan’s attack on Chapei in 1932 was regarded by 
a section of British opinion on the spot as a salutary effort to “ teach 
the Chinese a lesson.” She rightly castigates that view, as also the 
preposterous comments of a retired British Admiral who was concerned 
last October to refute reports of Japanese aerial bombing from corre- 
spondents in China. Yet she does not present a true picture of the 
general feeling among the British community in China. It is difficult, 
of course, for, even up to the close of last year and perhaps longer, 
that community proportionately held more apologists for Japanese 
action than in any other non-Japanese region of the world. If Miss 
Utley could have approached that part of her task with a greater 
circumspection and study of the relevant data, she might have done a 
real service. Otherwise her analysis of the origins of the war, her 
appreciation of its possible effects on Japan’s ultimate position deserve 
study. The gamble of Japan in her view is threefold : 

“Seizure of North China without a major war}; 
ie aia to her side of a section of the Kuomintang leaders after the fall of 

flanking ; 

Non-intervention by Great Britain and the United States of America.” 

The first two “‘ throws ”’ Japan has lost, but, says Miss Utley, “ her 
third gamble has so far been successful.” 

From this it will be seen that she is intensely critical of Great 
Britain’s policy in China as being too complaisant to Japanese aggres- 
sion, although later informed by a desire to support the unification of 
the Chinese Government under General Chiang Kai-shek. Here again 
she would be on firmer ground if her suspicions of capitalism were 
under better control. British efforts to avert a major war in July 1937 
were not based on purely selfish motives. It is a little absurd for Miss 
Utley to stress the tendentiousness of Japanese propaganda, and yet 
naively cite a Japanese newspaper as an authority for quotation of the 
advice given by the British Ambassador to Nanking for solution of the 
crisis. Those who went through that anxious month and the horrors of 
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its successors know well that British solicitude was exercised to prevent 
China from taking a plunge which would inevitably destroy the 
splendid work accomplished by the Government in laying the founda- 
tions of economic and political reconstruction. The cruelty of General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s dilemma was readily recognised. Neither he nor 
his Government could be blamed for the fateful decision—non-resis- 
tance seemed to connote certain political extinction—but the enormous 
disparity in the strengths of the two countries made it impossible for 
any outsider to assume the terrible responsibility of counselling or 
appearing to countenance war. Yet Miss Utley is not far wrong when 
she suggests that Mr. Anthony Eden’s statements in the House of 
Commons fell short of a clarity which might have made Japan realise 
British disapproval of an attack on China’s integrity. 

She correctly defines the Austen Chamberlain policy as a realist 
acceptance of the practical fact that force in maintaining British 
interests in China had become outmoded. She is no less correct in 
the view that that policy was much resented by a not uninfluential 
and unvocal section of the community on the spot. The interesting 
question is how it was that British diplomacy in China allowed itself 
for over eleven years to be persistently hampered and, occasionally, 
stultified by officials and non-officials over whom it could have exercised 
control, either directly or indirectly. To the extent to which that freak 
of conduct assisted in the tragedy some future historian—perhaps Miss 
Utley and Mr. Bisson in concert—might give useful attention. 


By implication enough has been said to commend Mr. Bisson’s 
competent survey of the causes of the Sino-Japanese conflict up to 
April last. He sums up: 

‘‘For Japan the supreme objective must continue to be a smashing victory 
and collapse of the opponent’s morale and will to resist. . . . For China there is 
the necessity of maintaining a stubborn refusal to admit defeat in the face of 
overwhelming devastation and apparent disaster.” 


He disccriis ‘nervousness’ in Miss Utley’s gambler’s hands “ as the 
wheel spins.” He calls attention to the emergence of the Chinese 
soldier as the ‘defender of an independent national existence,” 
fighting with a united country behind him. Of that view the Japanese 
report that the slain in the fighting for Hankow include several hundred 
Chinese students is poignantly confirmatory. As Mr. Bisson says, 
on China’s side “‘ genuine patriotism rules more supreme than at any 
time in this century,” whereas “in the opposing trenches the moti- 
vating force is the zeal for conquest, domination, even for loot.”” He 
thinks that this advantage may well turn the scales in China’s favour. 
Mr. Bisson’s book should find its place on any shelf devoted to authori- 
tative records of the Far Eastern struggle. Epwin HAwarp. 


I10*. JAPAN IN TRANSITION. By Emil Lederer and Emy Lederer- 
Seidler. 1938. (New Haven: Yale University Press; Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 260 pp. 14s.; $3.00.) 

WERE it not for the statement in the Preface, it is doubtful if 
readers of this work would recognise it as a translation. Written in 
clear, scholarly English, the translators are to be congratulated, not 
only for making this German analysis of Japanese life and character 
available to the Anglo-Saxon student, but also for the faultless grammar 
and style into which they have translated it. 
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Published originally in German in 1929, it is, in its present form, 
thoroughly up-to-date, as it has been largely re-written and amended 
so as to include the far-reaching social and political developments of 
the past few years. In so far as the earlier chapters are concerned, 
it may be assumed that little revision has been necessary. They deal 
primarily with the basic factors which have helped to mould the 
psychology and general outlook of the Japanese as a nation. The 
influence of religion, myth and history, the influence of climatic and 
geographical conditions, and the influence of the old feudal conceptions 
of loyalty and self-sacrifice are all considered in turn. Not least in 
importance and interest is the chapter on the Japanese language and 
the way in which it shows the great gulf between the mental processes 
of Japanese and Occidentals. Those who have struggled vainly to 
master the intricacies of the written language will agree fully with the 
emphasis laid on the immense difficulties to be overcome and with the 
conclusions reached. 

It is in the later chapters that consideration is given to the great 
changes and developments, political, social and economic, of the past 
few years. Analysed in the light of what has been written in the earlier 
part of the book, these chapters provide a most interesting and valuable 
commentary on the momentous events now taking place in the Far 
East. M. D. KENNEDY. 


III*. IMPERIAL JAPAN, 1926-1938. By A. Morgan Young. 1938. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 328 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In the preface to his book, Mr. Morgan Young briefly describes the 
aim and scope of the work, as well as the method he has followed. 

Imperial Japan is in some sense a sequel to the author’s Japan 
Under Taisho Tenno, 1912-1926, continuing the record of events at 
home and abroad discussed in the earlier volume. Mr. Morgan Young 
describes his book as written for those who demand facts. During 
ten of the eleven years covered, he writes, ‘‘ I was seldom absent from 
the editorial desk of the Japan Chronicle (a British newspaper published 
in Japan), so there was little about current events that did not come 
my way, and I have tried to select from the mass the most significant 
and the most closely related. 

“ The Taisho era ended on Christmas Day 1926. Taisho was made 
the posthumous name of the deceased Emperor, and the new era was 
named Showa. Taisho means Great Righteousness. ... Showa 
might be translated Peace Made Manifest, and was to be marked by a 
constant prating about Japan’s sacred mission of keeping the peace in 
the Far East and by a progressive breaking of that peace and a cynical 
disregard of truth and justice.” 

Thus Mr. Morgan Young discloses his point of view in his opening 
sentence, a point of view which is shared by the majority of Western 
nations. The theme is developed throughout the volume, in plain 
and moderate language for the most part, though considerable passages 
are not without a rather bitter irony, and some are characterised by 
the coined words and sweeping assertions typical of the journalistic 
touch. 

The general scheme of the book is an account of Japanese policy 
and action in Manchuria and China during the eleven years under 
review. The chapters dealing with these stirring events alternate 
with descriptions of the doings of the Diet and Government at home. 
There are also sections dealing with institutions and phases of public 
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feeling, a criticism of justice as administered in Japan and an appre- 
ciation of topical trade and economic questions. 

Mr. Morgan Young acknowledges that his method scarcely permits 
a strict chronological sequence in the presentation of events. This may 
be found somewhat confusing at first, but any disadvantage is more than 
compensated for by the very clear description of the intricate interplay 
of motive and personality, incessant repercussions and reactions caused 
by happenings at home and abroad. 

In what purports to be a “ plain unvarnished tale’’ Mr. Morgan 
Young shows considerable subtlety, and, considering the welter of 
material at his disposal, a very great skill in the power of selection. 
He has achieved a sense of simplicity and directness, drawing order 
from confusion and continuity from complexity of plot and counterplot 
and an infinity of pledges given and broken. The result is a very 
informative précis of the long sequence of activities culminating in the 
present Far-Eastern situation. 

The history of war and the supremacy of the Japanese Military 
Party gains very considerably from its setting against a background 
of home affairs. The narrative is well balanced, and the scene shifts 
naturally, and without apparent effort, from Tokyo to Manchuria, to 
China and back again to Tokyo. Mr. Morgan Young is particularly 
successful in stressing the divergence of views between the all-powerful 
Military Party «nd the distracted members of a government who, 
never being stron:: »nough for bold, independent action, were continually 
at a loss as to how to tide over situations and how to act for the best. 
He makes it abundantly clear how the Army and Navy, being answerable 
to nothing and to nobody for their actions, save to the Emperor alone, 
have become a law unto themselves. 

In this comparatively brief survey of national expansion, national 
aggrandisement and modern tendencies, the author has stressed every 
regrettable quality of the makers of Imperial Japan. He has literally 
no good word for the members of the Services, though he accredits a 
modicum of honesty and sincere well meaning to certain of the states- 
men who laboured at home only to be overborne and outclassed at 
every turn. 

It is perhaps a pity that the book presents no picture of a great 
nation as a whole, nor does it attempt to explain why or how a people 
who embraced a new civilisation with high courage and high ideals 
should so swiftly be brought to such a pass. 

As to the future of Japan, Mr. Morgan Youngis discreetly silent. His 
nearest approaches to prophesy are hints dropped here and there of a 
tentative but increasing restlessness among the people of Japan. 
In the great cities, in country towns, in remote villages there is doubt 
and questioning. In spite of all discouragement, the great public is 
beginning to think for itself. Is the moment of enlightenment at 
hand? If so, what next? GRACE JAMES. 


112. DER ARBEITSLOHN IN CHINA. By Prof. Dr. Paul Arndt, Dr. 
Djini Shen and Dr. Chii Fen-lo. 1937. (Leipzig: Hans Buske 
Verlag. 8vo. xii + 352 pp. Rm. 7.50; bound, Rm. 9.) 

113. DER STAATSHAUSHALT UND DAS FINANZSYSTEM CHINAS. By Dr. 
Pakong Chu. 1937. (Leipzig: Hans Buske Verlag. 8vo. 
133 pp. Rm. 3.75.) 

THESE admirable publications are doubtless evidence of the re- 
awakening of German interest in China. This development, and 
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probably these studies, have been cut short by the Japanese invasion ; 
but this does not invalidate their usefulness, since, whether the Japanese 
are in occupation or not, the fundamental economic problems of China 
remain. It may be doubted whether they have ever been more 
clearly presented in any European language than they are in the 
former of these two volumes. The title is deceptive, for the book 
deals with much more than “ wages’’; it encompasses the whole 
economic social system and the current theories of political economy 
as applied to China. These do not always fit the oriental figure; but 
the elementary needs and activities of human kind are everywhere 
the same, though it strikes the reader that social and economic ad- 
justments in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century China were in 
many respects more just and reasonable than they have ever been in 
Europe. Since the death of Chien-lung, however, the state of China 
has deteriorated; her adaptation to the new Western ideas has been 
much less agile than that of Japan; she is now suffering for her un- 
readiness by temporary eclipse. The Japanese conquerors, if conquer 
they do, will be faced by something more formidable than her ill- 
equipped armies, by the misery and distress of two to three hundred 
millions. They have this to encourage them, that in Manchuria, the 
province where their system has been tried, economic and social 
conditions seem to be much better than elsewhere in China. Average 
factory wages (men) in the four great cities in Manchuria were $53.51 
per month; the corresponding figure in Shanghai, where wages are 
highest in China, was $30.20, the average figure for all China being 
$20.90. ‘‘ Not only nominal but real wages in Manchuria are higher 
than in other parts of China.’’ These figures apparently date from 
1930, when Manchuria was influenced but not ruled by Japan; they 
are, however, encouraging to the Japanese theories and pretexts; 
and it is on the betterment of China that Japan’s policy will in the 
long run be judged. 

The book is in three parts. The first, by Dr. Arndt, attempts to 
apply certain occidental conceptions—feudalism, capitalism, liberalism, 
communism—to the Chinese development. Part II deals historically 
with the question of wages, or more broadly with social conditions 
generally in China from the earliest times—the influence of religion 
and philosophy, of the family system, the state system, the systems of 
capital formation, of currency and of credit. The third part deals 
more specifically with the ostensible subject of the book—viz., rates 
and levels of wages, productivity in agriculture and industry, the con- 
dition of the workers, wage differentiation according to employment, 
locality, etc. This is a very creditable piece of work, arranged in 
excellent order, and full of information which must have given the 
authors much trouble to collect, and which is not easily available 
elsewhere. 


The second of these Hans Buske publications is of the monograph 
type, and deals with the fiscal and budgetary system in China since 
earliest times, and with the modern phenomenon of the foreign loans. 
It is competently and accurately written, not without a typical Chinese 
regret for the good old days before the foreigners came. The history 
of the various taxes—land tax, customs, likin, salt, wine and tobacco, 
etc.—is clearly and conveniently set forth; also the new system which 
the Nanking Government were trying to introduce amid the difficulties 
created by disproportionate military expenditure and a heavy burden of 
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foreign debt. An income-tax law exists in draft only; but it is typical 
of Chinese respect for literary culture, even in these days, that incomes 
derived from artistic and literary activity were among the exceptions 
to the incidence of the tax. It is interesting also to observe that a 
death duty or inheritance tax is peculiarly difficult to apply in China, 
since the property belongs not to the individual, but to the family, 
and the family never dies. P..J: 


II14. PROBLEMS OF CHINESE EpucaTION. By Victor Purcell. 1936. 
(London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. viii-+ 261 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THIs is a provocative book which raises and discusses some of the 
fundamental problems set for Chinese education and for the world 
by the irruption of the West into the conservative culture of China. 
The author states his central query as follows: ‘‘ Can China naturalise 
Western Civilisation and at the same time retain the essentials of 
her own? Many think that she can. But even if she can, it is first 
of all necessary for her to comprehend what the main ideas of Western 
Civilisation are. So far she has failed to do so in any large measure, 
and her language and her past history obstruct her path.” 

Dr. Purcell’s book is both comprehensive and stimulating. He 
examines the language problem in great detail. He regrets that he had 
to sacrifice the material he had collected on the mass education move- 
ment; readers will share his regret, and also wish that he had dealt 
more adequately with the remarkable developments of women’s 
education in recent years. One of his proposals—that basic English 
should be the medium for teaching Western scientific ideas in China— 
will at least provoke strenuous opposition. The book concludes with 
an Appendix, prepared for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
giving an analysis of representative Chinese school text-books. 

This book contains shrewd criticism, but does less than justice to 
the real though chequered advance made by Chinese education in the 
last few decades. H. T. Sincock. 


115. THE PHILIPPINES: A Nation in the Making. By Felix M. 
Keesing. [Issued under the auspices of the University of 
Hawaii and the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.] 1937. (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh. 8vo. x + 
137 PP-) 

IN 1935 the Hawaiian Group of the I.P.R. issued, in mimeographed 
form, a brief survey of the Philippines, which Dr. Keesing, the professor 
of anthropology in the University of Hawaii and a well-known authority 
on colonial administration in the Pacific area, had prepared for use in 
Hawaiian schools. This draft has since been revised, and is now 
published for the use of schools and colleges elsewhere, and also for 
discussion clubs and the general reader. Though brief, the book is 
thorough and profound, revealing sound scholarship, and notable for 
its well-balanced approach and its interesting treatment. In the first 
forty-two pages Dr. Keesing describes the country, the racial origins 
of the people, their history, and, very ably, their Spanish heritage. 
He next outlines the developments of the American period, and then 
discusses such problems as population, language, education, colonisa- 
tion, labour, commerce, and the agrarian situation (just now very 
much to the fore), and concludes with a review of Philippine self- 
government and its future prospects. The book also contains an 
interesting study of Philippine art and literature, and Dr. Keesing 
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has had the happy idea of illustrating the growing Filipino literature 
in the English language by devoting a whole chapter to examples. 
He has selected these from the Philippine Magazine, whose editor, 
Mr. A. V. H. Hartendorp, has done remarkable work in encouraging 
young Filipino writers. The few criticisms which might be made, if 
space were available, in no way detract from Dr. Keesing’s successful 
presentation of this “nation in the making.’’ His book, which is 
illustrated by useful sketch-maps and by some fine pictures, mainly 
from the Philippine Magazine, is the best introduction to the Philip- 
pines that has appeared. IFor B. PowELL. 


116. CHINESE EVERGREEN. By Victor Purcell. 1938. (London: 
Michael Joseph. 8vo. 287 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


WHEN you have accepted the offer of a lift over a three-hundred- 
mile journey from a high official of the country in which you are 
travelling, it is not in the very best taste to make of him a figure of 
fun when you write your travels. Readers of Chinese Evergreen may 
find it mildly amusing to read Mr. Purcell’s remarks about the “ perky ” 
Mr. Hsueh—the Chinese Vice-Minister who befriended him—and his 
description of members of the Vice-Ministerial staff, one of whom 
is described as wearing “ an idiotic little Homburg ”’ above “‘ a comedian 
face much like a baked apple.’ But this sort of ridicule is a doubtful 
credential for a writer, who, having been engaged in the study of 
Chinese ‘‘ culture contacts,” sets out to elucidate Chinese mentality 
and character; for to offend the Chinese feeling for “ face ’’ shows a 
lack of that innate sympathy which is surely the first requisite of a faith- 
ful interpretation of any alien culture. The author, one must hasten 
to add, possesses the saving grace that he is also ready on occasion 
to laugh at himself and at his feilow-countrymen. 

Mr. Purcell’s journey in search of material for his study took him 
by air from Hongkong to Changsha and thence, in the said Vice- 
Minister’s company, by road to Kweilin and Nanning, in the province 
of Kwangsi, over the Tongking border, and so by rail to the port of 
Hanoi. It is an unusual feature of the book that, although the war 
was in progress before the journey began, the author barely refers to 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. The part of China through which Mr. 
Purcell travelled was, of course, remote from the fighting, and he was 
more concerned, as he tells us, “ to get an inkling of the Chinese system 
of thought, than to know the disposition of their army corps.” Al- 
though his whole attitude towards the Chinese is too much de haut 
en bas to make the book really valuable, as a basis for psycho- 
logical study, it is liberally garnished with the fruits of the author’s 
erudition, which is undeniably wide, ranging from Chinese history, 
language, and literature to the construction of Chinese junks and the 
relationship of the sexes. The book has something in common with 
the Retsebuch eines Philosophen, but though Mr. Purcell has a little of 
the Keyserling touch, he lacks the German’s powers of synthesis. 
He is at his best when discussing the effect upon China of blending 
Western ideas with her own classical system. 

“The grafting,’’ he remarks, “‘ was not a success. It was operating on dead 
fibre. Little by little the intellectual leaders realised the truth. The mechanical 
methods of the West had their own appropriate systems of thought. You 
cannot introduce Western guns, say, without introducing things like Western 
municipal government. At the beginning of the century the educational reform 
began as a trickle; to-day it is a rivulet; to-morrow it will be a river. The 
waters of enlightenment have been held up by civil disturbance, by revolution, 
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and now, when they are beginning to flow freely, by conflict with Japan. But 
the rains in incessant trickles are gathering in the watershed and nothing will 
eventually stop them from filtering down till they join together in the surging 
flood of the New China.”’ 


A graphic and true description of a movement of great significance 
for the whole civilised world. 

It is a pity that the writer allows himself so often to descend from 
the high literary level which marks many passages of the book, to a 
style which is frankly—and, one imagines, intentionally—slapdash. 
The same adjective must be applied to the proof-reading, with results 
which are not always without their humour, as, for instance, the slip 
which has crept in on page 42, where the staple crops of North China 
are described as ‘‘ millet, kaolin and beans.”’ Kaolin, which is china- 
clay, is presumably the type-setter’s version of kaoliang, the sorghum, 
or giant millet, which covers the plains of North China, and at the 
present time is playing its part in the war by providing excellent cover 
for the Chinese irregulars who harass the Japanese. 

G. E. HUBBARD. 


117*. CHIANG KAI-SHEK: SOLDIER AND STATESMAN. By Hollington 
K. Tong. 2 vols. 1938. (London: Hurst and Blackett. 
8vo. xxvii + 682 pp. Illus., map. 15s. each volume.) 


An “authorised biography ” of a statesman, whom some accuse 
of being a dictator and who is still alive, is hardly likely to preserve 
those qualities of detachment and objectivity necessary for one who 
seeks to thread his way through the mazes of the Chinese scene; and 
in fact this book, though well worth reading, hardly deserves the 
encomiums quoted in the publisher’s blurb. In the selection of his 
material Mr. Tong might have paid more attention to the constitutional 
and economic issues in which the Generalissimo played as important a 
part as in the military side of the revolution, and if in its presentation 
he had adopted a less superficial and discursive style it might with 
advantage have been compressed into more manageable compass 
than these two unwieldy volumes. With regard to the civil wars that 
continued right up to the resumption of aggression by Japan in 1931, 
Mr. Tong is refreshingly frank. He speaks of “ bloody extravagant 
and purposeless civil strife ’’ and points out that the struggle for power 
in China was rarely ideological. The one important fact that emerges 
with great clarity is the Generalissimo’s unrelenting hostility to Com- 
munism and every attempt to organise a Soviet system in China. But 
in dealing with certain episodes, such as the Chinese Eastern Railway 
dispute with Russia in 1929 or the disposition of the Chinese forces 
fighting against the Japanese in Shanghai in 1932, Mr. Tong’s narrative 
is inadequate; in his account of the arrest of Li Chi-sen and later of 
Hu Han-min—two cardinal blunders—Mr. Tong can hardly escape 
the charge of being disingenuous. 

In spite of these defects, out of Mr. Tong’s discursive narrative, eked 
out with extensive quotations from Chiang Kai-shek’s own speeches, 
there does emerge a truthful picture of a soldier trained in the hard 
school of many years of revolution, living with an intense zeal for the 
regeneration of his country and devoted to the memory of his lost 
leader Sun Yat-sen; with no thought of self and endowed with courage, 
both moral and physical, of the highest order; endowed also with a 
dynamic personality and an untiring energy that enabled him to impress 
his personal influence upon every province in China; and added to all 
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this the mental grasp and vision of a statesman—in short, as his 


Japanese enemies are the first to admit, a very great man. 
J. T. Pratt. 


118*. LA PRESSE CHINOISE ET LE CONFLIT SINO-JAPONAIS 1937. 
Japanese Aggression and Chinese Opinion. Issued by the 
Bureau du Koumintang en Europe (Paris). 1938. (Paris: 
Pedone. 8vo. 156 pp. 20 /rs.) 


THis book comprises a selection of leading articles, translated into 
French or English, from the Chinese press during the first six months 
of the present war. The papers chosen include the great Chinese 
dailies, others which are little known except in their immediate localities, 
and a few publications produced by Chinese abroad—e.g., in Chicago, 
Rangoon, and Paris. All deal with the war. As one would expect in 
a work of this kind—which is frankly propaganda, and none the worse 
for that—there is complete unanimity of expression on all war issues, 
but the tone of unity rings true, and is the more impressive when it 
is remembered that it is supported by all available evidence from other 
sources. What is more notable, perhaps, is the total lack of hysteria 
or bombast in these extracts. In general, the war is discussed with 
extraordinary objectivity and realism. Though every effort is made 
to drive home the argument that China is fighting the battles of all 
decent peoples, and needs allies, no bitterness is expressed that she has 
so far been left to fight alone. That the Ta Kung Pao, for instance, 
can say after the Brussels Conference, ‘‘ We are disappointed at this 
outcome ... but have no word of blame for either the United States 
or Great Britain.... We can understand their difficulties,”’ is surely, 
in all the circumstances, magnanimous. Chinese opinion has naturally 
long been disillusioned regarding the League of Nations, but throughout 
these articles there runs a belief that international order can only 
be maintained by force and that sooner or later such force will be 
forthcoming. The extracts are finally well summed up in a short 





essay refuting Japanese arguments. E. W. MEap. 
ERRATA 
Mr. H. WIcKHAM STEED’S PAPER ON ‘“‘ FROM FREDERICK THE GREAT 
TO HITLER.” 


In Mr. Wickham Steed’s paper on “‘ From Frederick the Great to 
Hitler ” the sentence beginning on line 2 (p. 659) should read : 


“His son, Frederick I, grandfather of Frederick the Great, 
discarded the title of Elector and, with the assent of the Emperor, 
crowned himself King in the Cathedral of Kénigsberg. The son 
and successor of Frederick I, Frederick William I, gave cohesion 
to his mongrel people.” 


REVIEW OF Mr. HAROLD BUTLER’S Prosrems or INDUSTRY IN 
THE EAsrT. 

The reviewer of Mr. Harold Butler’s Problems of Industry in the 
East in the last issue of the Journal (p. 748) wishes to withdraw his one 
criticism which was made in error. Mr. Butler wrote of French India, 
and not of French China. 
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Ala-ud-din, the Afghan conqueror, 
desired the beautiful Padmini, Queen 
of Chitor. He laid siege to the 
Great Rajput city, proud and secure 
on its hilltop, and iy treachery cap- 
tured Padmini’s husband so that he 
might demand her in return. She 
arrived with pomp, seven hundred 
hooded palanquins bearing the ladies 
of her retinue; but when Ala-ud-din 
came gleefully to interrupt husband 
and wife’s parting embrace, out of 


The beauty of Padmini brought 
destruction to her beloved city . . . to-day Chitor lies 
silent and deserted, the jungle has conquered all. 


the palanquins sprang seven hundred 
Rajput swordsmen who cut a way 
for Padmini through the Afghan’s 
camp. Ala-ud-din took his ven- 
geance upon Chitor; he found it a 
noble city and left it a hilltop tomb 
. . . empty as you will find it to-day, 
with the jungle creeping up the 
steep slopes into fair palaces and 
pleasant gardens where once lived 
the great Rajputs, proudest of India’s 
proud races. 









Wherever you go in India, this land’s fantastic history forms an un- 
forgettable background to your holiday, and to the twentieth-century }: 







comforts you will enjoy in hotels, in sport and in your travels. 4 
Excellent trains, air-conditioned in some cases, will speed you every- f w “4 
° ° . Seoul, Yo . 
where at low cost and your sleeping berth is no extra charge. Once in iii"), 
your life at least, you must come to India. ” 4 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS BUREAU, 57, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. Tel. WHitehall 1171 
or any authorised Tourist Agency Keymer 
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